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"Men  give  to   dust  that  is   a  little  gilt 
More  laud  than  they  will  give  to  gold  o'erdusted." 

Shakespeakb. 

"He  lives,   not   yet   is   past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  seared  by   toil,  and  something  touched   by  time 
His   faults,   whate'er   they   were,    if  scarce   forgot, 
Might  be   untaught   him   by   his   varied   lot." 


Bteon. 


Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little   force   resign, 
Yet  gently  prest,   press   gently  mine. 
Such   feebleness   of  limbs   thou   provest 
That   now   at  every  step   thou   movest 
Upheld  by   two,   yet  still   thou  lovest." 


COWPER. 


\r>, 
Glistening 


A    FEW    days 
her   mothers 
to    the 
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later    Judithe    was    sitting 
drawing-room,    apparently 
conversation    of    a    circle 
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of  evening  visitors,  but  more  occupied 
the  while  in  watching  the  door  through 
which  the  guests  were  introduced,  or 
straining  her  ears  to  detect  the  sound 
of   a    carriage    in    the    court    below. 

M.  de  Bonneval  had  been  absent  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  the  time  had  seemed 
very  long  to  her  impatience.  Each  time 
that  a  bell  on  the  staircase  gave  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  visitor  her 
heart  beat  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
appear,  and  when  some  other  person  was 
announced,  she  breathed  a  little  inaudible 
sigh. 

Mesdames  de  Seignelay,  de  Courcillon, 
and  de  Soubise,  Messieurs  de  Guiche,  de 
Brancas,  de  Gevres,  and  d'Aumont  were 
successively  ushered  in,  and  a  few  moments 
afterwards  M.  de  Bonrepos  arrived.  She 
was  not  sorry  that  he  came  and  seated 
himself   by    her    side. 

There    are     moments    in    life    when    the 
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society  of  a  real  and  very  old  friend 
has  power  to  soothe  us.  When  we  feel 
oppressed  by  some  secret  sorrow  that  we 
would  not  for  worlds  betray,  or  perhaps 
even  acknowledge  to  ourselves,  though  our 
hearts  may  be  aching  at  the  time ;  there 
is  something  very  refreshing  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  has  always  loved  us ;  the 
sound  of  whose  voice,  and  the  kind 
playfulness  of  whose  words,  remind  us  of 
the  days  of  our  childhood, — of  past  years 
of  peace  and  joy.  Judithe  was  glad  to 
escape  from  taking  share  in  the  animated 
conversation  that  was  going  on  around  her 
mother's  sofa  to  a  tete-a-tete  with  M.  de 
Bonrepos,  who  had  no  eyes  and  no  ears  but 
for  her.  He  tried,  as  usual,  to  entertain 
her  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  but  finding 
her  somewhat  absent,  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  miniature-portrait  of  her  sister, 
Madame  de  Bonac,  and  called  her  atten- 
tion to  its   exquisite    finish. 

B  2 
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"  My  sister  is  very  pretty,"  Judithe 
observed,  with  a  deep  sigh  that  had  cer- 
tainly no  relation  to  the  remark  she  had 
made. 

"Very,  on  canvass  or  ivory,"  replied 
M.  de  Bonrepos,  who  was  no  great  admirer 
of  the  young  ambassadress.  "There  are 
persons  whose  pictures  are  invariably  an 
improvement  on  themselves,  others  who 
only  lose  by  the  experiment.  I  advise 
you,  for  instance,  never  to  sit  for  your 
picture." 

"  Why  not  ? "  inquired  Judithe,  with  a 
smile. 

"Why,  in  the  first  instance,  the  painter 
would  give  you  fine  but  not  charming 
eyes.  A  complexion  of  lilies  and  roses 
instead — " 

"  Instead  of  my  own,  which  is  of  the 
colour  of  the  Spanish  jessamine,"  she 
laughingly  interrupted. 
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*^  No,  indeed,  Mademoiselle  Judithe ;  I 
was  going  to  say  of  a  delicate  eglantine, 
just  tinged  with  a  faint  flush.  And  then 
they  would  paint  you  with  coral  lips,  as 
they  call  them,  and  not  with  that  rose-bud 
of  a  mouth  in  which  I  used  years  ago 
to  count  the  little  white  teeth,  when  you 
were  sitting  on  my  knees,  and  playing 
with  my  ruffles.  Ah!  Mademoiselle  de 
Gontaut !  It  is  hard  work  to  get  out  of 
the   habit  of  loving  you ! " 

"And  why  should  you  lose  so  excellent 
a  habit,    M.   de  Bonrepos  ? " 

"What,  adding  insult  to  injury,  by 
pretending  to  ignore  my  wrongs?  You 
are  a  faithless,  cruel,  inconstant  fair  one, 
but  time  will  work  a  change  in  your 
feelings,  ^sooner  or  later,'  as  Racine  has 
it,  *you  will  give  me  back  a  heart  that 
should  be  mine.^  What,  do  you  frown 
upon     my     poetic    reproaches  ?      Do     you 
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grudge  the  moments  that  you  bestow  upon 
me  ?  " 

At   that     moment    the  door    was   thrown 
open,    and    the    Due    de     St.    Simon  came 
in.     Judithe  whispered  to  M.   de  Bonrepos : 
"  That  is  a  man  that  I    cannot  endure." 
"  Indeed !     you    would    then    have    been 
charmed  with  a   lampoon   that   was   handed 
about   yesterday    all   over   the   town." 
^^What   did  it    say?" 
"  I   cannot    remember   the    lines,    but    it 
was  to  the   effect   that  M.    de    St.    Simon, 
in    his    spite,    attacks    the    whole    nobility, 
and   would   do  well   to   stay    at   home,    and 
look    into    his    own    genealogy.      Did    not 
the  verses  run   thus,   M.   de    Brancas?" 

This  question  was  addressed  to  a  young 
man  who  was  standing  at  a  short  distance, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  You  know,"  he  answered,  "  who  composed 
that    squib?" 
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*'  No,  indeed,  I  do  not.  Favour  us,  if 
you   please,  with   the   name  of  the   author." 

^'  Bonne val,  to  he  sure,  last  night  at  a 
supper  at  lliom's.  He  was  in  high  force, 
and  in  the  humour  for  rhymes,  if  not  for 
reason.  He  made  a  number  of  verses  on 
all  the  great  people,  and  did  not  spare  the 
ladies  either,  the  then  present  company  of 
course  excepted.  Madame  de  Nesle  and 
Madame  de  Montbazon  were  nearly  dying 
of  laughter.  He  invented  a  sort  of  court- 
calendar,  which  immediately  became  the 
rage.  It  was  printed  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  to-day  people  are  fighting  for  the 
copies.  There  is  nobody  so  amusing  as 
Bonneval.  Ycung  Arouet,  that  wicked  little 
skeleton,  as  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry 
calls  him,  protests  that  the  devil  himself  is 
not  half  so  c'ever." 

"  He  was  then  in  Paris  yesterday,  and 
never  came  near  me,''  Judithe  inwardly 
ejaculated,  and   the    sound    of  a  smothered 
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sigh  reached  M.  de  Bonrepos'  ear.  He  rose 
abruptly  and  walked  away,  murmuring 
between  his  teeth: 

"That  angel's  heart,  that  madonna-like 
face !  If  this  is  not  casting  pearls  before 
swine  I  do  not  know  what  the  text 
means." 

He  was  so  absorbed  by  his  thoughts  that 
he  did  not  immediately  perceive  that  M.  de 
St.  Simon  was  standing  near  him,  and 
endeavouring  to  catch  his  eye.  When  he 
did  so,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away 
into  a  corner,  and  plied  with  questions  by 
the  noble  duke.  Amongst  other  topics  of 
conversation  Mademoiselle  de  Gontaut's 
approaching  marriage  was  discussed  between 
them,  and  M.  de  Bonrepos  inquired  of  his 
friend  if  he  had   seen   the   bridegroom. 

"  Biron  brought  him  to  my  house  a  few 
days  ago,"   was  the  reply.     "  I  never  saw, 
in   my  life,    a   man  more   at   his   ease."^ 
^  From    St.   Simon^s   Memoirs. 
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At  that  instant  the  person  they  were 
speaking  of  made  his  appearance  in  the 
salon,  where  he  had  been  so  much  talked 
of  that  evening,  and,  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  so  anxiously  expected.  His  manner 
certainly  served  to  corroborate  M.  de  St. 
Simon's  last  assertion.  No  one  could  be 
more  gracefully  at  his  ease  than  he 
appeared  to  be,  more  perfectly  self-possessed, 
and  even  those  who  felt  most  prejudiced 
against  him  were  forced  to  admit  that  his 
manners  were  those  of  a  perfect  grand  seig- 
neur. After  paying  his  compliments  to  the 
Marquise  de  Biron,  and  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  various  persons  of  his 
acquaintance,  he  went  up  to  Judithe,  and 
seated  himself  by  her  side. 

The  look  of  beaming  happiness  which 
illuminated  her  face  at  that  moment  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  M.  de  Bonrepos' 
ill-humour.  He  abruptly  turned  his  back 
upon   them,    and   took   his   departure. 
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There  was  something  in  M.  de  Bonneval's 
countenance,  voice,  and  perhaps  in  a  kind 
of  surface-sensibility,  if  the  term  be 
admissbile,  that  supplied  the  place  of  the 
qualities  he  was  deficient  in,  and  of  the 
feelings  he  did  not  possess.  Judithe  was 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  did  not  as  yet 
regard  her  with  any  peculiar  affection  or 
admiration,    that  he, 

"  The    very   glance   of  whose    clear  eye 
Threw   round   a   light   of  glee," 

was  as  ready  to  turn  that  radiant  glance 
on  others  as  on  herself;  each  time  that 
she  communed  with  her  own  mind,  after 
spending  a  few  moments  with  him,  an  inward 
voice  whispered  that  he  did  not,  that  perhaps 
he  never  would,  love  her.  But  in  his 
presence  she  forgot  all  her  misgivings ;  she 
could  think  of  nothing  but  him,  so  fascinating 
was  his  manner,  so  irresistibly  agreeable  his 
conversation.      He    knew    so    well   how   to 
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respond  to  the  expression  of  feeling  in 
others,  to  speak  the  language  of  enthusiasm, 
and  even  that  of  virtue/  Then  at  other 
times  his  playful  fancy  threw  such  a  charm 
over  the  lightest  and  most  trifling  subjects. 
He  related  with  such  exquisite  humour 
the  most  amusing  anecdotes !  The  short 
moments  she  spent  in  his  society  were 
sufficient  to.  banish  from  her  mind  the 
anxieties  and  despondency  that  were 
beginning  to  weigh  upon  her  at  other 
times,  and  especially  during  his  frequent 
absences  from   Paris. 

On  this  particular  evening  she  had  a 
petition  to  present  to  him,  which  for  some 
time   past   she   had   been   revolving    in   her 


^  Witness  the  following  sentence  extracted  from 
his   correspondence  : 

"  I  own  but  three  masters :  God,  honour,  and 
my  sovereign,  and  to  the  last  I  acknowledge  no 
allegiance  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to  the  two 
first." 
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mind,  and  she  felt  half  provoked  with 
herself  for  the  timidity  that  made  her 
hesitate  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject. 
At  last,  summoning  up  her  courage,  she 
began  in  a  voice  which  was  meant  to  be 
firm  : 

"  I  wonder,  my  cousin,  if  you  remember 
a  person  who  loved  you  dearly  in  your 
childhood,  and  who  loves  you  now  as 
dearly  as  ever?  Madame  Dupuis,  your 
nurse?  She  has  not  long  to  live,  and 
to  see  you  once  again  would  be  the 
greatest  of  consolations  to  her." 

"If  I  remember  her ! "  exclaimed  M. 
de  Bonneval.  "  Good  Heavens !  Is  she 
still  alive,  that  excellent  Madame  Dupuis? 
I  am  a  perfect  monster  not  to  have 
inquired  after  her.  Where  does  she  liv£, 
the   poor,   dear   woman  ? " 

"  With  us,  my  cousin.  She  has  been 
in  our  family  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
She   came    to    us   before   I    was   born,    and 
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the  stories  with  which  she  amused  me  in 
my  childhood  were  anecdotes  of  your 
infancy.  She  is  now  all  but  bed-ridden, 
and  her  greatest  wish  on  earth  is  to  see 
you   again/' 

"  Mercifiil  Heavens !  How  I  used  to 
torment  that  good  Madame  Dupuis.  I 
wonder  I  did  not  drive  her  mad.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner?  I  shall 
not  let  another  day  pass  without  calling 
upon  her.  Pray  announce  to  her  my 
visit." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  Judithe  replied, 
and  tears  of  joy  stood  in  her  eyes.  She 
was  very  glad  of  the  promise  for  her 
nurse's  sake  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
also  a  little  for  herself  It  was  not  often 
that  she  could  reckon  upon  seeing  him  two 
days  together,  and  it  seemed  to  her  an 
unusual  happiness  to  hear  him  say,  when 
he   bade   her  good   night: 

"  Then    to-morrow   you   will  expect    me." 
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The  following  morning  she  rose  early, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed  went  to 
inform  Madame  Dupuis  of  M.  de  Bonneval's 
intended  visit.  After  breakfast  she  returned 
again  to  enjoy  her  emotion,  to  help  her  to  put 
on  her  sm^artest  gown,  to  arrange  her  little 
room  in  the  most  becoming   manner. 

The  weather  was  fine;  the  soft  spring 
air  blowing  in  at  the  open  window.  She 
went  down  to  the  garden,  and  gathered  a 
nosegay,  which  they  placed  on  the  chimney- 
piece  between  the  two  vases  of  artificial 
flowers  which  had  stood  there  for  many  a 
long  year.  It  felt  to  Judithe  as  if  she  was 
preparing  for  the  first  time  to  receive  her 
cousin  in  a  home  of  her  own,  for  she  spent 
so  many  hours  in  her  nurse's  room, 
soothing  her  sufferings  and  cheering  her 
solitude,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  that 
little  apartment  was  her  peculiar  domain. 
When  all  was  done  she  sat  down  with 
her   embroidery    at   the    open   window,   and 
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worked  in  silence,  Madame  Dupuis  mean- 
while scarcely  taking  her  eyes  off  her 
face,  and  ever-and-anon  wiping  away  the 
tears  that  chased  each  other  down  her 
cheeks.  She  was  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  her  foster-child,  now  grown 
into  a  great  general.  Judithe  kept  laughing 
at  her  nervousness,  and  yet  her  own  heart 
beat  fast  whenever  a  carriage  drove  into 
the   court. 

At  last  his  equipage  appeared,  and  for 
the  first  time  it  occurred  to  her  that 
perhaps  she  ought  not  to  remain  in  her 
nurse's  room  during  his  visit.  She  moved 
hastily  towards  the  door,  but  Madame 
Dupuis  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  and  said 
in   an   imploring  voice  : 

^'  Do  not  go,  my  dear  child,  I  entreat  you 
to   stay   with   me.'' 

^'  M.  de  Bonneval  came  in,  and  never 
had  she  been  so  struck  as  on  this  occasion 
with    the    majesty    of  his    figure    and    the 
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beauty  of  his  countenance.  He  went 
straight  up  to  the  good  old  woman,  knelt 
down  by  her  arm-chair,  and  bringing  his 
face  close  to  hers  affectionately  embraced 
her. 

"  Oh,  my  good  lord !  Is  it  you,  my 
dear  child  ?  monsieur  le  comte,  I  mean  ? " 
ejaculated  the  poor  woman,  quite  bewildered 
with  joy.        ■ 

"Yes,  indeed!  my  dear  Madame  Dupuis. 
Here  I  am,  strange  as  it  is.  And,  come 
now,  let  me  have  a  look  at  your  dear 
old  face  ;  let  me  see  if  it  still  wears 
that  severe  aspect  which  used  to  keep 
me  in  such  order.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  of  you  in  those  days,  Madame 
Dupuis." 

Madame  Dupuis  could  not  but  smile  at 
this  in  the  midst  of  her  tears,  and  kissing 
his   hands,    she    exclaimed  : 

"  Ah  !  well,  if  you  were  afraid  of  me 
then,    you     have     made     plenty   of    people 
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afraid  of  you  since,  if  report  speaks  truly. 
Oh,  dear  me !  what  joy  it  is  to  see  you 
again,  I  shall  certainly   die  of  it." 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  Madame  Dupuis.  I 
should  never  forgive  you.  Die,  indeed! 
you  look  as  if  you  would  live  these  twenty 
years  to  come.  I  wonder  now  if  you 
remember  all  those  fine  stories  you  used 
to  tell  me.  You  were  quite  a  genius  in 
that  line.  They  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  Do  you  know  that 
my  cousin  de  Gontaut  told  me  sad  tales 
about  you  yesterday.  She  does  not  love 
you  at  all,  I  can  assure  you.  Tou  have 
such  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  It  is  only 
meek  tempers  like  mine  that  can  put  up 
with  it.  Patience,  you  know,  has  always 
been   my  favourite  virtue." 

As  he  kept  running  on  in  this  playful 
manner  the  old  woman's  eyes  were  fixed 
with  rapture  on  the  stately  form  and 
handsome    face    of  her    foster-son.       Taking 

VOL.   II.  c 
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Judithe's  hand  in  hers,  she  said,  with  a  sort 
of  maternal  exultation : 

"  I  told   you  that  he  was  beautiful." 

Judithe  smiled  and  blushed  at  the 
same   time.      The   count  laughed  and    said: 

"Your  sight  is  failing  you,  I  fear,  my 
good  nurse.  You  look  upon  me  now  as 
you  remember  me  some  twenty  years  ago." 

"  And  now  you  will  never  go  away 
from  us  again  ? "  she  whispered,  pressing 
at  the  same  time  the  little  hand  she 
held  in  hers,  and  laying  the  other  on 
the    count's    arm. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  my  dear  Madame 
Dupuis,  you  remember,  I  am  sure,  the 
words    of    my     favourite    song:* 

"Jouissons    du   present, 
L'avenir   est   aux   fous."  ^ 


^  **We   will   live   for   the   present, 

Leave   the   future   to   fools." 

2  Historical. 
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These  words  made  a  painful  impression 
on  Mademoiselle  de  Gontaiit.  It  was  as  if 
a  cold  chill  had  struck  .upon  her  heart, 
so  happy  and  so  joyous  a  moment 
before. 

Madame  Dupuis  sorrowfully  observed : 
"If  you  go  away  I  shall  never  live 
to  see  you  return.  I  really  believe 
that  the  sound  of  your  voice,  and  the 
sight  of  your  face,  would  keep  the  life 
in    me     for     some    time    yet." 

"In  that  case,  my  good  nurse,  I 
shall  soon  pay  you  another  visit,  and 
in  the  meantime  here  is  my  picture  for 
you,''  and  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  in 
her  hands  an  admirable  likeness  of 
himself  in  miniature,  set  with  brilli- 
ants. 

With  deep  emotion  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  !  monsieur  le  comte !  This  is 
much    too    beautiful ! " 

"  Why   you    just   now    assured   me   that 

c  2 
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I  was  handsome  in  spite  of  my  advanced  age  ?" 

^^  And  so  you  are ;  but  I  mean  all  this 
gold.       These    diamonds  ! " 

^^  Sell  them  if  you  like,  and  give  the 
money  to  Chariot.  By  the  way,  where  is 
he    now,  my  foster-brother  ?  " 

'^  At  Limoges.  He  has  been  married 
there  these  many  years." 

^^  The  deuce  !  Chariot  married  !  Then 
you  are  a  grandmother,  I  suppose,  Madame 
Dupuis  ?  " 

^^Why,  indeed,  I  am,  but  I  have  never 
seen  the  little  fellow;  and  in  truth  it  is 
vou,  monsieur  le  comte  and  Mademoiselle 
Judithe  who  seem  really  to  me  like  my 
children." 

Judithe  bent  down  to  kiss  her  nurse's 
forehead,  and  M.  de  Bonne val,  who  was 
standing  by  the  chimney-piece,  took  a  sprig 
of  geranium  out  of  the  bouquet  which  she 
had  that  morning  arranged,  and  passed  it 
in  his  button-hole." 
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*'Look  here,  Madame  Dupuis.  I  am  on 
my  way  to  Sceaux.  I  shall  wear  your 
colours  at  the  reception  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse  du  Maine." 

^^  It  was  mademoiselle  who  gathered  those 
flowers  to  make  my  room  look  gay  for  your 
visit." 

"I  did  not  suspect  it,"  M.  de  Bonneval 
replied,  bowing  gracefully  to  the  young  girl, 
whose  heightened  colour  he  remarked,  "but 
I  am  much  indebted  to  the  happy  chance 
that  has  served  me  so  well." 

When  he  had  left  the  room  where  his 
presence  had  occasioned  so  much  happiness, 
Judithe  pushed  her  nurse's  arm-chair  to  the 
window,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  get  into  his  carriage,  and, 
concealed  behind  the  curtains,  she  herself 
watched  his  disappearance,  and  breathed  a 
deep  sigh  as  the  sound  of  the  wheels  died 
away  in  the  distance.  She  remained  for 
a  while    deeply    absorbed   in  thought.     She 
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could  not  but  perceive  that  her  affection 
for  M.  de  Bonneval  was  becoming  every- 
day more  engrossing,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  she  felt  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
his  regard  for  her  was  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion.  She  would  have  been 
still  more  uneasy  at  the  vivacity  of  her 
own  sentiments  had  they  not  so  naturally 
grown  out  of  her  long-cherished  partiality 
for  her  absent  cousin;  that  they  did  not 
appear  to  her  in  the  light  of  a  newly- 
awakened  passion,  but  blended  almost 
unconsciously  with  her  every  thought  and 
feeling. 

A  few  days  later  he  again  visited  Madame 
Dupuis,  and  this  time  he  found  her  alone. 
An  hour  afterwards  Judithe,  with  her  arm 
round  her  nurse's  neck,  was  playfully,  but 
at  the  same  time  anxiously,  seeking  to 
extract  from  her  details  as  to  this  second 
interview,  which  seemed  to  have  left  her 
somewhat  thoughtful  and  pre-occupied. 
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"  Well,  dear  heart/'  she  said,  '^  has  my 
cousin  been  very  agreeable  to-day?  Did 
he  embrace  you  as  he  did  on  Monday  ? 
Did  he  say  what  he  has  been  about  all 
this  week?  We  have  only  seen  him  once 
for  a  few  minutes.  Do  you  remember  that 
little  Susan,  at  Biron,  who,  when  we  asked  her 
if  she  often  saw  her  sweetheart,  answered : 
^Not  by  one  half  to  my  heart's  content.' 
This  is  very  much  the  case  with  me,  I 
think.  Now  do  tell  me  what  you  talked 
about?" 

"  Of  many  things,  dear  child ;  of  you, 
for  one,"  the  old  woman  said,  with  a 
smile  that  had  in  it  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness. 

"And  what  does  he  say  of  me, 
nurse?  That  I  am  a  little  insignificant 
fright,  not  half  good  enough  to  be  his 
wife  ?  It  is  what  I  often  think  of  myself,  I 
know." 

"No,  indeed;  quite  the  contrary,  I  assure 
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you.  He  says  that  you  are  pretty  and 
pleasing,  and  that  you  converse  very 
agreeably." 

"  Did  he,  indeed,  speak  so  kindly  of 
me?  What  else  did  he  say?  Come,  dear 
nurse,  you  must  be  quite  open  with  me. 
It  is  very  important  for  my  future  happi- 
ness that  I  should  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  I 
do  not  see  my  way  clearly,  and  some- 
times I  cannot  think  without  apprehension 
of  the  new  position  I  am  soon  to  occupy. 
I  did  not  choose  it  for  myself,  though, 
God  knows,  and  you  too,  dear  nurse, 
that  I  was  nothing  loth  to  accept 
it;  but  I  have  misgivings  that  I  do  not 
please  him ;  that  he  has,  perhaps,  taken 
a   dislike    to  me.'' 

^*No,  indeed,  my  dear  child,  you  are 
entirely  mistaken  there,"  Madame  Dupuis 
eagerly  interrupted.  "He  does  you  full 
justice." 
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'*  Does  me  justice ^^^  Judithe  sorrowfully 
repeated;  ^^that  is  but  a  cold  sort  of 
feeling." 

"  Do  not  fear  but  that  he  will  love 
you  in  time,  my  sweet  darling,"  con- 
tinued Madame  Dupuis ;  *^  but  made- 
moiselle, my  dear  child,  you  must  reflect 
that  this  brave  gentleman,  whom  we  love 
so  dearly,  has  been  spoiled  all  his  life. 
That  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
submit  his  will  to  that  of  God  or  of 
man.  He  has  never  followed  any  rule 
but  his  fancy,  and  marriage  seems  a 
galling  yoke  to  men  of  this  description. 
You  will  have  to  deal  very  gently  with 
this  good  count.  You  must  beware  of 
making  him  feel  the  weight  of  a  chain 
which  he  may  chafe  at  at  first.  By  degrees 
you  will  win  him  over  to  wear  it  with 
patience." 

"Patience  and  my  good  lord  and  master 
are  two  companions  that   do   not  seem  very 
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likely  to  agree,"  Judithe  answered,  with  an 
attempt  at  cheerfulness ;  and,  after  a  pause, 
she  added,  ^4f  it  be  complaints  and  re- 
proaches that  he  fears,  he  need  not  be 
under  any  such  apprehension.  My  aim 
will  be  to  prove  to  him  that  there  are 
women  who  can  love  and  suffer  in  silence. 
I  shall  pray  for  strength  to  hide  my  tears, 
and  never  to  cause  him  one  instant  of  pain 
or  annoyance." 

Then,  throwing  herself  into  her  nurse's 
arms,  she  gave  way  to  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping,  and  cried  long  and  bitterly  on 
that  more  than  maternal  bosom.  This 
outpouring  of  her  feelings  brought  relief 
to  her  pent-up  heart.  When  she  raised 
her  head  again  a  sweet  smile  was  beaming 
on  her  face.  She  looked  like  a  flower  that 
a  thunder-shower  has  bowed  down,  but 
which  rises  again  refreshed  and  strengthened 
when  the  storm  has  passed  away.  It  was 
no   doubt  extraordinary   that   a  person  like 
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Mademoiselle  de  Gontaut,  with  sincere 
religious  principles,  and  endowed  besides 
with  a  peculiarly  strong  moral  sense,  and 
an  almost  impassioned  appreciation  of  good- 
ness, should  not  have  objected,  nay,  should 
have  been  so  willing,  to  marry  a  man  who 
was  generally  considered  a  libertine  and  a 
free-thinker.  In  the  first  place,  she  was 
probably  to  a  great  extent  in  ignorance  on 
that  subject.  Her  family,  who  had  had  the 
marriage  in  view  ever  since  the  time  that 
she  had  returned  to  Paris,  had  taken  care 
to  give  her  as  favourable  an  impression  as 
was  possible  of  M.  de  BonnevaFs  character 
and  reputation.  When,  from  other  quarters, 
she  heard  less  indulgent  opinions  regarding 
him,  she  (as  had  been  her  wont  from 
childhood  upwards,)  laid  them  to  the 
score  of  prejudice  and  injustice.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  that  her  intended  husband 
was  not  a  religious  man,  that  he  spoke  on 
all    subjects    with    levity,  and  that   his  wit 
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would  exercise  itself  with  a  freedom  not 
always  consistent  with  strict  propriety,  but 
it  never  entered  her  mind  to  suppose  that 
he  was  devoid  of  that  faith  which  few  per- 
sons at  that  time  ventured  as  yet  openly 
to  renounce.  She  knew  that  it  often  exists 
in  the  soul,  together  with  many  errors  and 
defects,  which  for  a  while  seem  to  throw 
it  into  the  shade.  She  had  seen  it  work 
wonderful  miracles,  even  in  the  midst  of 
that  perverse  and  corrupted  society;  such 
striking  conversions !  such  heroic  sacrifices ! 
such  generous  recantations !  Men  and 
women,  bred  in  luxury,  nursed  in  pomp 
and  pleasure,  renouncing  the  world  and  all 
its  attractions,  spending  their  lives  amidst 
the  most  austere  practices  of  penance, 
and  it  was  some  of  the  most  reckless 
of  its  children  who  had  given  these  great 
examples  to  a  degenerate  age,  not  the 
respectable  formalists,  not  the  hypocriti- 
cal    pretenders     to      piety.       There     were 
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many  of  this  last  description  amongst 
her  acquaintances,  many  that  kept,  so 
to  speak,  on  fair  terms  with  religion, 
but  who  never  sacrificed  to  its 
claims  one  iota  of  their  interests,  not 
to  mention  their  vices.  She  was  sur- 
rounded with  examples  of  profligacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  convention- 
alism on  the  other.  Between  the 
two  extremes  of  open  scandal  and 
of  hypocrisy,  her  natural  love  of 
truth  inclined  her  to  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  former,  and  she  ascribed 
to  the  man  she  loved  the  merit  of 
sincerity. 

It  is  a  common  and  dangerous  error 
to  confound  the  boldness  of  vice  with 
the  fearlessness  of  truth.  Habit  too, 
alas !  induces  toleration  of  what  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  awaken  a 
holy       indignation.  The       absence        of 

principle      in      others      could     not     excite 
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in  her  that  lively  astonishment  which 
it  creates  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  always  lived  in  the  healthy 
atmosphere  of  virtue  and  integrity. 
The  judgment  gets  warped,  even  while 
the  heart,  through  God's  grace,  may 
remain    uncorrupted. 

In  the  duties  of  religion  she  sought 
strength  against  the  dangers,  and  conso- 
lation under  the  trials  of  the  world,  but 
she  put  aside  all  reflections  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  amongst  whom  she  lived.  She 
had  learnt  to  consider  the  vices  of  society 
and  the  inconsistency  of  men  as  inevitable 
evils,  but  her  own  religious  feelings  were 
doubtless  weakening  also  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  absorbing  human  attachment. 
Grace  will  not  always  struggle  with  such 
an  obstacle.  God  withdraws  Himself  for 
a  while  from  hearts  that  neglect  Him, 
but  the  link,  although  loosened,  is  often 
not     broken.     He    bides     His    time.      His 
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voice  is  heard  again  when  the  fever 
of  passion  subsides,  and  the  weary- 
spirit  finds  a  refuge  in  that  love, 
which,  though  jealous  in  its  claims, 
is     merciful     in     its     patience. 


32 
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"Thou'lt  find  e'en  here  some  mournful  note  that  tells 
How  near  such  April  joy  to  weeping  dwells." 


"Oh,   do  not  look   so  bright  and  blest, 
For  still  there  comes  a  fear, 
When   brows   like   thine   look   happiest. 
That  grief  is  then  most  near." 


Moore. 


MOOBE. 


Extremity   of  grief  will   make  men   mad, 
Mirth   cannot  move  a   soul  in   agony. 
There  are  daggers  in  men's   smiles! 
How   sharper  than  a   serpent's   tooth   it   is 
To  have   a  thankless   child." 

Shakespeare. 


The  horse-chesnuts  of  tlie  Tuilleries 
were  putting  forth  their  rich  spiral 
blossoms;  the  lilacs  of  the  Luxembourg 
exhaling     their     sweet    perfumes.        Those 
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royal  gardens  were  crowded  with  gaily- 
dressed  persons;  the  air  resounded  with 
the  voices  of  children,  the  busy  hum  of 
insects,  and  the  songs  of  thousands  of 
birds.  The  stir  of  active  life,  the  joyful 
exhilaration  of  the  early  days  of  spring, 
were  pervading  the  good  city  of  Paris, 
and  lending  to  its  streets  and  its  boule- 
vards the  appearance  of  a  holiday.  Bril- 
liant also  was  the  display  of  wedding- 
presents,  of  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  splendid  dresses,  which  were  spread  out 
to  view  on  the  tables  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reception-rooms  of  the  Hotel  de  Biron 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1717. 

Pearls  and  diamonds  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  little  Judithe ;  a  magnificent  corheille 
de  marriage  and  a  rich  trousseau  provided 
for  her,  but  as  she  noiselessly  ghded 
into  the  room,  early  that  morning,  her  eyes 
did  not  rest  on  the  Genoa  velvets,  the 
point-lace    veil,    or   the   Dresden    china,    or 

VOL.    II.  D 
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even  on  the  jewels  which  her  mother  had 
taken  pains  to  display  to  advantage ;  she 
seemed  intent  only  upon  placing  in  a  con- 
spicuous spot  the  small  trinket  which  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

M.  de  Bonneval  had  been  spending 
some  days  at  a  friend's  villa.  He  was 
getting  heartily  tired  of  Paris  and  its 
society.  His  visits  to  the  Hotel  de  Biron 
had  been  of  late  both  few  and  short.  But 
Madame  de  Gontaut,  who  had  met  him 
the  day  before  at  the  royal  hunt,  had 
taken  occasion  to  describe  to  him  the 
brilliant  display  of  bridal  presents  which 
had  made  the  old  hotel  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  almost  as  dazzling,  she  said, 
as    the    Due    d'Aumont's    House   of  Gold.  ^ 


^  The  Due  d'Aumont  was  famous  for  his  reck- 
less extravagance.  During  his  father's  life-time 
he  hired  a  house,  Avhich  he  fitted  up  entirely 
with  gold.  His  stables  were  wainscoated  with 
oak,    and  ornamented   with    costly   china. 
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She  had  obtained  from  him  the  promise 
that  he  would  come  there  on  the  mor- 
row. Judithe  had  repaid  her  sister-in-law 
for  this  successful  negociation  by  an  affec- 
tionate embrace,  and  she  spent  the  inter- 
vening time  in  joyous  anticipation  of  that 
much-desired  visit,  and  in  forming  an 
innocently  artful  scheme  for  engaging  M. 
de  Bonneval  in  what  she  fancied  would 
prove  an  interesting  conversation.  She 
was  anxious  to  draw  his  attention  to  a 
subject  that  would  induce  him  to  speak 
of  himself  and  his  past  life,  as  he  had 
sometimes  done  when,  for  a  few  moments, 
she  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  detain 
him  by  her  side.  When  this  had  been 
the  case  it  was  happiness  enough  to  her 
for  whole  days  afterwards  to  dwell  on 
the  recollection  of  his  expressive  looks 
and  his  eloquent  words.  Her  stratagem 
consisted  in  placing  poor  Lafond's  vinai- 
grette   between    a    fan    painted   by   Vanloo 

d2 
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and  a  group  of  figures  in  biscuit  de  Sevre, 
which  were  likely  to  attract  his  notice.  She 
trusted  that  his  curiosity  would  be  at  once 
excited  by  the  sight  of  an  object  which 
had     once     been     in     his     possession. 

When  the  time  for  the  reception  of 
visitors  arrived,  she  withdrew  to  a  window, 
where  several  young  girls,  the  companions 
of  her  childhood,  gathered  round  her.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  attend  to  the  incessant 
flow  of  very  small  talk  which  issued  from 
their  lips,  as  they  eagerly  discussed  the 
merits  of  each  article  of  dress  or  orna- 
ment which  met  their  eyes ;  and  when 
the  Comte  de  Bonneval  had  once  entered 
the  room,  many  an  observation  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  of 
Valenciennes  and  Brussells'  lace  escaped  her 
notice.  She  watched  him  as  he  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  marquise,  her  mother, 
and  then,  under  her  guidance,  proceeded 
to    inspect    the    various    objects    to    which 
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she  directed  his  attention.  He  had  stopped 
to  examine  a  magnificent  necklace,  the 
Due  de  Lauzun's  present  to  his  great- 
niece,  and  was  expressing  his  admiration 
of  the  gift  and  of  the  giver's  generosity, 
when  his  eye  suddenly  fixed  itself  on  the 
vinaigrette  which  Judithe  had  so  carefully 
contrived  to  place  in  his  way.  Hastily 
putting  down  the  diamond  necklace,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  little  trinket,  and  addressed 
some  questions  to  Madame  de  Biron,  which 
she  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  answer.  His 
curiosity  evidently  brooked  no  delay,  and 
with  the  exultation  of  a  child,  whose  little 
scheme  has  succeeded,  Judithe  saw  him  ad- 
vance towards  her  with,  the  vinaigrette  in 
his  hand. 

The  young  ladies  who  were  standing 
round  her  drew  aside  at  his  approach, 
and   made    way    for    him.' 

"My  cousin,'^  he  said,  "do  be  so 
kind    as     to     tell     me    who    it    was     that 
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gave  you  this  bauble.  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  the  same  which  M.  le  Due  de  Yen- 
dome  made  me  a  present  of  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  See !  his  initials  are 
worked   in    enamel   on   the  lid." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  the  same,"  Judithe 
answered  with  a  smile,  ^'  and  yet  I  may 
venture  to  assert  that  it  is  mine.'^ 

''  Explain  to  me,  I  entreat  you, 
how  it  chanced  to  come  into  your 
possession  ?  " 

*^  Do  you  happen  to  recollect,  my  cousin, 
a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Lafond,  who 
served  in  your  regiment  during  the 
Italian  campaign?  He  lost  both  his 
legs  at  the  Battle  of  the  Lines  of 
Turin?" 

''  Lafond?  To  be  sure  I  do.  He 
was  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  lived. 
From  Gascony,  if  I  mistake  not  ?  " 

"  Exactly  so ;  from  the  village  of  Biron. 
You   were    present    when    he   underwent  a 
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dreadful  operation,  and  fainted  away  under 
the  surgeon's  hands." 

"And  when  he  revived  from  that 
swoon,  I  gave  him  this  vinaigrette  as  a 
keepsake.  I  now  remember  it  perfectly. 
Poor  fellow,  he  was  as  honest  as  he  was 
brave,  and  by  way  of  being  greatly  at- 
tached to  me  too.  Is  he  dead,  or  did 
he    sell   this   trinket  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Judithe ; 
"he  would  not  have  bartered  it  away 
for    all    the    gold   in    the    world." 

"Then  how  came  he  to  part  with  it?" 
the    count   rejoined. 

Somewhat  embarrassed  at  the  question, 
Judithe   hesitatingly  replied: 

"He  has  peculiar  ideas  on  some  points. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  you 
were  serving  in  the  Austrian  army ;  and 
then  he  was  very  fond  of  me,  poor 
Lafond.  We  were  great  friends  all  last 
summer,    at    Biron ;    he   knew   that    I  had 
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taken  a  great  fancy  to  this  vinaigrette, 
and  so  he  gave  it  me." 

"  In  that  case  I  suppose  that  I  could 
not  persuade  you  to  make  it  over  to  me  ? " 
M.  de  Bonneval  said,  with  one  of  his 
most  winning  smiles.  "  I  attach  a  certain 
value  to   this  bauble." 

"So  do  I,  my  cousin,  attach  a  great 
value  to  its  possession,"  Judithe  answered, 
with  a  deep   blush. 

Her  cousin  placed  the  vinaigrette  within 
her  hand,  closed  her  slender  fingers  over 
it,  and  kissed  them  as  he  did  so.  It 
was  his  first  caress.  She  felt  it  to  her 
heart's  core,  and  gently  withdrawing  her 
hand,  she  said  in  a  voice  which  was 
tremulous   fi-om   emotion : 

"I  am  so  happy  to  have  something 
to  give  you,  my  cousin,  which  you  would 
care  to  accept.  Pray  take  this  trinket 
and  keep  it  for  my  sake.  When  Lafond 
gave     it    up    to   me,    I     could     not     help 
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fancying  that  the  day  might  come  when 
I   should   return   it  to  you.'' 

^^  Did  you  then  think  of  me  at  that 
time?" 

"  I  have  always  thought  of  you,  my 
cousin,"  she  answered,  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity, but  with  such  modesty  and  artless 
tenderness,  that  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  not  to  be  flattered  by 
such  ingenuous  and  involuntary  flattery. 
In  that  sunshiny  hour,  on  that  lovely 
spring  day,  in  sight  of  the  waving  trees, 
the  perfumed  blossoms,  the  deep  blue 
sky,  by  the  side  of  the  innocent  gu'l,  the 
rich  treasures  of  whose  heart  were  lying 
open  to  his  gaze,  M.  de  Bonneval  for 
one  moment  forgot  that  it  would  ill  answer 
his  purpose  to  make  that  heart  his  own. 
Words  fell  from  his  lips  which  stirred  to 
its  very  depth  the  soul  of  his  young  bride, 
words  of  tenderness  such  as  she  had  never 
hoped   to   hear  from  that  lion-hearted  man. 
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A  moment  before,  she  had  scarcely  hoped 
to  please,  and  now  she  could  fancy  herself 
beloved.  That  voice,  so  melodious  and  so 
sweet,  but  whose  cold  accents  had  so  often 
given  her  pain,  was  now  thrilling  in  her 
ears  with  new  and  strange  power ;  those 
eyes,  whose  bright  and  careless  gaze  had 
passed  her  by  with  heedless  indifference, 
were  now  rivetted  upon  hers  with  an  ex- 
pression which  opened  to  her  view  bright 
visions  of  happiness. 

It  was  a  mistake  M.  de  Bonneval  had 
made.  He  soon  repented  of  the  error  he 
had  committed.  He  had  himself  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  pursue.  To  crush  a  woman's 
hopes,  perhaps  to  break  her  heart,  is  not 
an  agreeable  task,  even  to  those  whose 
selfishness  has  made  them,  to  a  certain 
degree,  callous  to  the  pain  they  occasion 
to  others.  Duties  to  perform,  or  sacrifices 
to    make,    were    things    unknown    to     the 
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Comte  de  Bonneval,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  never  wantonly  inflicted  suffering 
upon  any  one,  but  when  to  refrain  from 
doing  so  would  have  entailed  some  priva- 
tion on  himself,  and  now,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  he  had  awakened  feelings,  and  given 
birth  to  hopes,  which  could  only  be  de- 
stroyed through  the  blighting  influence  of 
prolonged  disappointments  and  bitter  sor- 
row. Alas  !  for  those  who  repent  of  their 
good   impulses ! 

On  the  following  day  Judithe  found  a 
letter  on  her  table,  which  set  her  heart 
beating  as  if  the  very  sight  of  her  cousin's 
handwriting  was  an  event  in  itself  She 
tore  open  the  cover,  within  it  were  en- 
closed a  bank-note,  and  a  few  lines  from 
M.    de   Bonneval : 

"May  I  hope,  my  cousin,  that  you  will 
kindly  undertake  to  transmit  to  your  friend 
Lafond   a  mark  of  esteem   from   his  former 
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colonel,  which  may  tend  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  uniform  I  now  wear.  He  is  one  of  the 
bravest  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  I  set 
a  value  on  his  good  opinion.  Tell  him 
that  I  have  always  acted  with  the  frank- 
ness of  a  soldier  who  fears  nothing,  not 
even  his  sovereign,  where  his  honour  is 
in  question.  Where  mine  is  concerned  I 
never  have,  and  never  will  be,  subservient 
to  any  potentate  upon  earth.  As  I  once 
acted,  so  would  I  act  again,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  My  principle  is  to 
pursue  a  straightforward  course,  without 
stopping  to  weigh  the  consequences.  This 
mode  of  conduct  has  always  answered  to 
me  perfectly,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
change    it."^ 

Judithe   pondered  for   a    while   on    these 
high-sounding    words,    so    well    adapted    to 

^    Almost   all  this  letter   is    an  extract   from   the 
Comte    de   Bonneval's   correspondence. 
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mislead  a  mind  which,  although  naturally- 
clear-sighted,  was  strangely  warped  by  her 
affection  for  the  writer.  She  saw  that 
M.  de  Bonne val,  keenly  susceptible  as  he 
was  on  the  subject  of  honour,  that  much 
perverted  word,  had  been  wounded  at  the 
view  which  his  old  comrade-in-arms  had 
taken  of  his  conduct.  She  blushed  deeply 
at  the  recollection  of  having  been  obliged, 
however  slightly,  to  allude  to  Lafond's 
prejudices  on  the  subject.  She  sympa- 
thised with  his  annoyance,  and  admired 
his  generosity.  To  pay  a  tribute  of  praise 
and  send  a  token  of  regard  to  one  who 
had  judged  him  unfairly  was,  in  her  eyes, 
one  of  those  traits  which  mark  a  man's 
character,  and  it  served  to  raise  to  the 
highest  pitch  her  enthusiasm  for  her  betrothed 
husband. 

As  she  sat  down  to  write  to  Lafond 
a  letter,  which  was  to  enclose  M.  de 
Bonneval's  gift,  she  felt  a  certain  misgiving  as 
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to  the  manner  in  which  the  communica- 
tion would  be  received.  She  kept  working 
herself  up  to  believe  in  the  impossibility 
that  a  man  in  his  position  of  life,  and 
by  no  means  well-educated,  should  per- 
sist in  condemning  the  conduct  of  a  per- 
son whom  both  the  Court  and  the  capital 
of  France  had  absolved  from  blame,  and 
welcomed  with  acclamation.  He  must  be 
touched,  she  thought,  by  the  kindness  of 
his  once  beloved  colonel;  he  must  be 
grateful  for  his  honourable  mention  of  him; 
and  so  Judithe  despatched  an  epistle  as 
elaborately  composed,  as  delicately  penned, 
as  any  she  had  ever  addressed  to  her 
most  fastidious  friends, — even  to  M.  de  Bon- 
repos  in  return  for  one  of  his  best  sonnets, 
or  to  Madame  de  Lambert  to  return  thanks 
for  an  invitation  to  one  of  her  literarv 
parties.  She  embodied  in  it  the  spirit  of 
M.  de  Bonne vaFs  somewhat  grandiloquent 
self-defence,  and  tempered  it  with  the  grace 
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which  the  women  of  that  day  knew  how 
to  impart  to  everything  they  wrote.  She 
sent  this  letter  to  the  Cure  of  Biron,  and 
begged  him  in  case  Lafond  should  not 
know  how  to  read,  a  point  which  she  had 
never  clearly  ascertained  during  her  resi- 
dence in  Gascony,  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  its  contents ;  but  it  so  happened  that 
the  soldier  could  read,  and  write  too,  al- 
though in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  on  the 
eve  of  her  marriage  Mademoiselle  de  Gon- 
taut  received  from  him  the  following 
answer : 


^^  Mademoiselle. 

"  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honour  you 
have  done  me.  I  never  saw  so  many  fine 
words  in  a  letter  before,  or  such  beautiftd 
writing.  I  have  cut  out  your  pretty  little 
signature,  and  pasted  it  on  a  card.  It 
lies  between  the  leaves  of  my  prayer-book, 
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next  to  the  picture  of  my  patron  saint,  the 
good  St.  John.  As  to  the  present  you 
are  so  good  as  to  enclose,  I  herewith  re- 
turn it.  Monsieur  le  comte  is  very  good 
to  remember  the  likes  of  me,  but  Austrian 
money  would  not  sit  easily  in  Jean  La- 
fond's  pocket.  I  am  only  a  poor  peasant, 
who  was  once  a  soldier.  Maybe  that  in 
your  fine  town  of  Paris  the  great  folks 
call  things  by  different  names  from  what 
we  have  been  used  to  do.  In  my  time  in 
the  regiment  we  soldiers  used  to  think 
that  honour  meant  to  stick  by  our  colours. 
It  means  something  else  now,  I  suppose ! 
and  so,  mademoiselle,  you  must  excuse  my 
simplicity,  and  please  not  to  take  it  amiss. 
They  tell  us  here  at  the  chateau  that  you 
are  about  to  be  married  to  monsieur  le 
comte,  your  cousin.  May  he  prove  true  to 
you,  and  stick  by  your  colours,  my  sweet 
lady;  but  maybe  that  is  changed,  too, 
now-a-days,  and   that   people   call  it   honour 
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for  a  man  to  forsake  his  wedded  wife.  I 
wish  you,  mademoiselle,  your  good  health, 
and  many  years  to  enjoy  it,  and  Paradise 
at   the  end  of  your  days/ 

'^Your  obedient,  faithful  servant, 

"  Lafond. 

"  POSTCRIPT. 

''  The  weather  has  been  very  bad.  We 
are  uneasy  as  to  your  health,  mademoiselle, 
and  M.  le  vicomte's  also,  on  account  of 
the  great  mortality  there  has  been  amongst 
the   geese."  ^ 

When  Judithe  received  this  letter  her 
cheeks  flushed  crimson,  and  tears  of  vexa- 
tion stood   in  her   eyes.      She   tore   it   into 

^  Old-fashioned   form   of  salutation   in   France. 

2  The  following  passage  occurs  in  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  correspondence  : 

"  I  delight  in  the  simplicity  of  my  good  peasants 
at  Avon    (a    village   near    Fontainbleau).      One   of 

VOL.  II.  E 
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pieces,  but  as  she  was  about  to  throw  the 
bits  away  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
thrust  them  into  a  drawer.  Those  simple 
words  did  not  meet  her  eyes  again  for 
several  years.  By  that  time  Lafond  was 
reposing  in  the  little  village  cemetry  of 
Biron,  and  Judithe  de  Gontaut  had  learnt 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  honour 
when  it  is  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
virtue    and  religion. 

When  she  returned  to  M.  de  Bonneval 
his  rejected  gift,  he  looked  both  surprised 
and  annoyed.  The  poor  ignorant  soldier's 
contempt,  for  he  felt  it  to  be  such, 
wounded  him  to  the  quick.  He  had  not 
felt  half  so  keenly  M.  de  St.  Simon's  icy- 
coldness  and  his  cutting  remarks.       But   to 


them  writes  to  me, :  '  Nous  sommes  inquiets  de  la 
saute  du  Roi,  madame,  et  de  la  votre,  a  cause 
de   la   grande   mortalite   parmi   les   betes." 

She   used   to     amuse   the   King   with   the   naivetes 
of  her   favourite   villagers. 


dissipate  the  cloud  on  his  brow  Judithe 
read  to  him  poor  Lafond's  postcript,  and 
it  dehghted  him  so  much  that  he  told 
the  story  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  amidst 
the  laughter  that  it  excited  forgot  his 
vexation. 

And  now  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day 
has  arrived ;  and  the  Marquise  de  Bonneval 
is  sitting  alone  in  that  room  where,  for 
so  many  years,  she  has  schemed  and 
plotted,  hoped  and  feared.  She  is  expect- 
ing her  son;  he  has  promised  to  be  with 
her  by  seven  o'clock,  and  she  is  counting 
the  minutes  till  that  anxiously-expected 
moment. 

Her  health  obliges  her  to  keep  early 
hours ;  the  pallid  hue  of  sickness  is  on 
her  cheek,  but  her  eyes  sparkle  with 
feverish  animation.  For  the  last  few  days 
she  has  vainly  sought  to  obtain  from  her 
son  some  explanation  of  his  future  plans. 
Now    she    has    resolved    to    insist   upon   a 
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definite  answer,  and  to  learn  what  she  has 
to  expect  on  that  score ;  at  all  events,  to 
oblige  him  to  promise  that  he  will  return 
to  France  after  the  next  campaign  in 
Hungary. 

When  the  Comte  de  Bonne val  is  an- 
nounced, she  turns  deadly  pale.  Her  phy- 
sical strength  is  no  longer  in  proportion 
with  the  energy  of  her  character.  She 
feels  the  hopelessness  of  a  contest  with 
that  self-willed  man,  who,  with  a  smile  or 
a  jest,  breaks  through  every  obstacle  and 
sets    aside  every  objection. 

^^Well,  my  son,''  she  begins,  as  he 
takes  a  seat  opposite  to  her  couch,  ''at 
last  you  vouchsafe  to  grant  me  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  your 
ceaseless  engagements  have  allowed  you 
to  bestow  one  hour  on  your  mother  on 
such  a  day  as  this.  There  should  be  some 
confidential  conversation  between  us  on  the 
eve  of  the  most  solemn  event  in  your  life." 
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"  Solemn !  do  you  call  it  ?  In  my 
opinion  more  tiresome  than  solemn.  But 
that  depends  on  a  person's  turn  of  mind. 
You,  madame,  have  always  been  fond  of 
considering  things  in  a  tragical  point  of 
view.  That  is  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with   my  practice." 

There  was  a  tone  of  bitter  irony  in  the 
mother's    accent,    as    she  replied : 

"  No,  indeed !  To  ^  enjoy  the  present 
and  to  let  fools  concern  themselves  about 
the  future'  is,  I  am  informed,  your  fa- 
vourite maxim.  In  that  case  my  life  has 
doubtless  been  one  long-continued  piece  of 
folly,  and  yours,  on  the  contrary,  the  height 
of  wisdom." 

<^  Why,  really,  my  dear  mother,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  you  to  follow  my 
system.  I  have  found  it  answer  very  well, 
and  yours  has  only  embittered  your  exist- 
ence, and  ruined  your  health.  It  would 
be     but     wise     to     try     another." 
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"And  does  the  present,  then,  offer  me 
so  much  happiness  that  I  should  sit 
down  contented  with  it?  Can  I  rely- 
up  on  your  prolonged  residence  in  France, 
or,  at  all  events,  on  your  speedy  re- 
turn?" 

''I  have  often  told  you,  madame,  that 
I  may  be  at  any  moment  compelled  to 
return  to  Hungary,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  more  uncertain  than  my  future  move- 
ments. If  you  cannot  reconcile  yourself 
to  this  state  of  things  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you  and  for  me,  that  I 
should  never  have  left   Vienna.'^ 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  that,  married 
in  France,  you  should  persist  in  remaining 
in  the  Austrian  service  ?  What  do  you 
intend   to    do  with   your   wife  ? " 

"Why,  really,  my  dear  mother,  I  think 
that  you  ought  to  be  the  person  to  answer 
that  question,  seeing  that  it  is  yourself 
who   insisted    on   providing    me   with    what 
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I  assured  you  was  a  very  troublesome, 
or  rather  a  very  useless,  appendage  to  my 
mode  of  life.  I  told  you  a  hundred  times 
that  it  was  the  greatest  folly  in  the  world 
to  force  a  wife  upon  me.  You  will  one 
day  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.  I  shall 
be  as  little  of  a  married  man  as  well  can 
be.'' 

"  Are  you  really  so  heartless  as  deli- 
berately to  announce  to  me  such  an  in- 
tention ? "  the  marquise  indignantly  ex- 
claimed. 

"It  is  the  truth,  madame,  and  there 
would  be  no  use  in  trying  to  conceal  it. 
M.  de  Biron  is,  I  assure  you,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  our  present  arrangements. 
He  would  very  much  regret  that  his  son- 
in-law  gave  up  a  career  that  holds  out 
far  better  prospects  than  any  other  in 
France  or  elsewhere.  Judithe,  too,  I  am 
convinced,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
You    alone,    madame,    could    have   thought 
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of  such  an  absurd  and  ruinous  piece  of 
folly." 

'^  Aye,  that  is  like  them  all,"  the  mar- 
quise bitterly  ejaculated.  "  Titles,  money, 
promotion !  they  think  of ;  they  live  for 
nothing  else.  Fortune  is  their  god.  They 
worship  no  other  deity !  " 

^^  Is  it  the  first  time  that  you  have 
discovered  this,  madame?  You  must  know 
more  of  the  world,  I  should  imagine,  than 
to  feel  astonished  at  the  fact.  My  bride, 
young  as  she  is,  would  scarcely  betray  such 
simplicity." 

"  That  girl  is  a  hypocrite  !  She  deceived 
me  completely  by  her  affected  goodness. 
She  is  as  worldly  as  the  rest  of  them,  and 
very    artful  besides." 

^'  Oh,  pray,  my  dear  mother,  do  not  be 
so  unjust.  She  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  excellent  and  charming  person,  and  I 
only  wish  that  a  happier  fate  was  in  store 
for  her." 
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*^  But  you  are  not,  you  never  will  be,  in 
love  with  her  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  rash  asser- 
tions, but  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  very 
likely  that  I  should  fall  in  love  with  my 
own   wife." 

The  marquise  rose  abruptly  from  her 
couch,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
with  precipitate  steps,  now  and  then  giv- 
ing utterance  to  broken  sentences,  the  sense 
of  which  M.  de  Bonneval  found  it  difficult 
to  catch. 

^'  I  lose  him  by  my  own  imprudence ! 
my  own  perverse  folly !  The  reed  on 
which  I  leant  has  failed  me.  If  she  had 
only  tried  to  please  him,  if  she  had  only 
entered  into  my  views,  he  might  have  been 
worked  upon  ere  now.  Fool,  that  I  was, 
to  be  beguiled  by  their  interested  sugges- 
tions !  What  has  been  the  result  ?  but 
that  he  marries  a  portionless  girl,  without 
spirit   or   feeling,  who,    instead   of  inducing 
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him  to  remain  in  France,  actually  drives 
him  away.  I  see  it  all  plainly  at  last. 
I  have  been  miserably  taken  in.  His 
return  might  have  been  easily  brought 
about  without  their  boasted  interference. 
Of  what  advantage,  after  all,  is  this  mar- 
riage to  him  ?  Yf  hat  do  I  gain  by  it  ? 
There  is  but  one  .thing  to  be  done.  It 
must  at  once  be  broken  off.  They  will 
raise  up  a  clamour,  but  we  can  set  them 
at  defiance.  Dubois  has  the  Eegent's 
ear." 

While  this  agitated  soUloquy  was  going 
on,  M.  de  Bonneval  kept  watching  his 
mother's  gestures  and  countenance  in  silent 
astonishment.  Now  and  then  he  quietly 
entreated  her  to  be  calm ;  but  his  com- 
posure only  served  to  increase  her  irrita- 
tion. At  last  she  suddenly  stopped  her 
hurried  pacing  up  and  down,  clasped  her 
hands  together,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him, 
and   said,  in  a  hollow  voice : 
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"  We   must  break   off  this   marriage  ! " 

"Are  you  gone  out  of  your  mind,  my 
dear  mother?"  M.  de  Bonneval  coldly  re- 
plied. 

"  No ;  but  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you 
refuse  to  agree  to  what  I  now  suggest. 
Yes,  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  instantly 
to  break  of  this  hateful  marriage.  That 
girl  would  make  the  misery  of  your  life 
and  mine.  She  is  exceedingly  cunning ;  she 
will  interfere  in  your  affairs,  and  sooner  or 
later  end  by  ruining  you.  Those  Birons 
are  a  detestable  family  !  " 

"Whose  alliance  you  have  had  the  kind- 
ness to  labour  hard  to  procure  for  me,"  her 
son  rejoined,  with  a  sneer.  "  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  you  sooner  to  undo  your 
own  work ;  but  at  the  point  where  we  have 
arrived^  the  only  way  is  to  get  through 
the  wedding  with  the  best  grace  we 
can,    and   have   done  with  it." 

"  That    marriage     is     a     perfect    death- 
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blow  to  me/'  wildly  ejaculated  the  mar- 
quise. 

^^  In  that  case  it  has  really  been  an  act 
of  suicide  on  your  part.  For  you  brought 
it  most  deliberately  upon  yourself.  But, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  use  of 
this  discussion  ?  It  is  a  great  weakness 
to  lose  time  in  lamenting  over  inevi- 
table evils.  Either  make  up  your  mind 
to  it,  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug  as  I 
do,  or  in  your  own  more  heroic  style,  if 
you   prefer  it." 

"But  I  repeat  to  you,  my  son,  that 
you  are  not  yet  married  to  her." 

"I  admit  that,   madame." 

"That  you  shall  not  marry  her." 

"There  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from 
you." 

"  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  break  it 
off." 

"Pardon  me,  madame.  When  a  man 
has   pledged  his  faith,  he  does  not  leave  it 
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to  others  to  decide  if  he  shall  fulfil  that 
pledge   or  not." 

^^  Ah !  it  is  a  sense  of  honour  that 
binds  you  ? "  the  marquise  satirically  ob- 
served. 

"Precisely  so,  madame.  I  do  not  allow 
that  it  is  justifiable  to  forfeit  one's  word 
to  a  woman,  any  more  than  to  a  man.  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  fight  every  Biron 
in  France,  but  not  for  the  world  would 
I  put  such  an  insult  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Gontaut  as  to  break  ofi*  with  her  on  the 
eve    of  the  wedding-day." 

"  But  you  do  not  care  for  her,"  repeated 
his  mother,  wringing  her  hands,  and  shed- 
ding  tears    of    grief  and  anger. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  mother,  you 
really  must  be  beside  yourself.  Had  you 
then  for  a  moment  supposed  that,  in  imita- 
tion of  my  great  prototype,  the  illustrious 
Hercules,  I  was  going  to  spin  out  my 
at     the    feet     of    this     little     Syren 
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in  a  farthingale?  I  am  not  a  boy  of 
sixteen." 

The  marqnise  sat  down,  leant  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  and  preserved  a  mournful 
silence.  There  are  times  when  a  jest  is 
more  overwhelming  to  the  sore  spirit  than 
an  insult. 

M.  de  Bonneval  yawned,  looked  at  his 
watch,  then  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece,  and   said,  as  he  rose  to  go: 

^^  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you, 
my  dear  mother,  but  I  have  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Luxembourg,  and  am  ex- 
pected  there  at  eight." 

^^You  are  expected,''  Madame  de  Bonne- 
val exclaimed,  and  she  raised  her  pale, 
stern  face,  which  was  animated  at  that 
instant  by  a  wild  expression  of  passion  and 
grief,  ^'  you  are  expected  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg !  Something  would  be  wanting  to 
the  shameless  orgy  if  your  presence  did  not 
redeem,    by  something  approaching    to    wit, 
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those  ignoble  excesses !  They  are  waiting 
for  you  at  the  Luxembourg,  and  I,  your 
mother,  for  twenty  long  years  have  waited 
for  you  here ;  and  now ! — oh,  my  God, 
well  do  I  remember  it.  On  the  day  of  your 
birth  a  thunder-bolt  fell  on  the  cross  of 
our  church.  That  cross  has  weighed  upon 
my  heart  ever  since.  It  has  crushed,  it 
has   broken   it !  "  ^ 

After  pronouncing  these  words  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  despau^,  the  marquise 
abruptly  left  the  boudoir,  and  shut  her- 
self up  in  her  bed-room.  She  never 
closed  her  eyes  that  night.  The  most 
extravagant    projects    were     conceived    and 


^  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  I  think  it  was 
my  father  who  mentioned  it  to  me,  that  there 
was  an  extraordinary  storm  on  the  day  that  he 
(Bonneval)  came  into  the  world,  and  that  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen 
on  the  cross  of  the  village  church  and  destroyed 
it. — Memoirs   of  the   Prince   de   Ligne. 
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discarded  in  turns  by  her  heated  imagi- 
nation. Several  times  she  rose,  and 
began  to  write  at  her  bureau,  but  every 
letter  was  torn  and  every  project  aban- 
doned. 


G5 


^Ijirb    Cljapttr. 


"  Adversity,  when  it  o'erpowers  the  mind 
That  suffers  it,  turns  courage  into  rudeness, 
And  those  quick  feelings,  in  a  prosperous  hour 
Tender  and  soft,  into  fell  cruelty." 

Shakespeare. 

'When  the  vain  bond  was  seal'd,  so  soon  to  sever, 
Wiien  thou  didst  fondly  deem  a  word  had  power 
To  bind  two  hearts  for  ever  and  for  ever ; 
And  love,  and  hope,  and  fear  in  fitful  fever 
Thrilled  through  thy  heart  from  morn's  first  dawning  grey, 
And  as  thou  saw'st  it  break  so  joyous,  never 
Could'st  thou  have  dreamed  of  that  sad  parting  day. 
Which  tear  nor  prayer  of  thine  could  for  one  hour  delay." 

Lady  Northampton. 


The  sun  was  gilding  with  its  morning 
radiance  a  room  from  which  peace  and 
sleep  had  both    fled    that   night.      Its  rays 
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seemed  to  shine  in  mockery  on  the  fearfully 
pale  face  of  the  Marquise  de  Bonneval,  on 
the  diamonds,  the  feathers,  and  the  spangled 
gown  which  she  was  about  to  wear.  She 
kept  a  profound  silence  while  her  attendants 
were  engaged  in  dressing  her,  but  a  nervous 
agitation,  which  she  vainly  strove  to  master, 
was  visible  not  only  in  her  features,  but  in 
the  trembling  of  her  whole  frame.  It  in- 
creased to  a  fearful  degree  while  she  was 
driving  to  the  Hotel  de  Biron. 

A  crowd  of  idle  persons  was  gathered 
together  round  the  entrance  of  that  aristo- 
cratic abode,  examining  the  carriages  as 
they  passed  by,  admiring  the  dresses  of  the 
ladies,  and  indulging  in  all  the  comments 
and  criticisms  which  a  mob  of  that  de- 
scription are  prone  to  make  on  such  an 
occasion  on  individuals  of  a  higher  class  of 
society. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  both  families 
were    gradually  assembling  in    the    drawing- 
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room  to  witness  the  signing  of  the  marriage- 
contract  before  proceeding  to  the  parish 
church  for  the  religions  ceremony.  As  the 
different  individuals  invited  for  that  purpose 
drove  up  to  the  door,  the  spectators  in  the 
street  kept  pointing  out  to  each  other 
any  amongst  them  who  were  known  to 
the  public,  whether  by  their  position  at 
Court  or  their  rank  in  the  army,  or  the 
liveries  of  their  servants.  Jests  of  a 
somewhat  scurrilous  description  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth  at  the  appearance  of 
personages  of  unenviable  notoriety,  or  of 
ladies  of  the  Court  more  renowned  for 
beauty  than   for   virtue. 

Meanwhile  the  plot  thickened  within, 
and  the  assemblage  proved  of  a  somewhat 
incongruous  character.  Many  of  M.  de 
BonnevaVs  friends  belonged  rather  to  the 
party  of  the  Due  du  Maine  and  the 
Society  of  Sceaux  than  to  the  Court  of  the 
Eegent. 

F  2 
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The  ancient  friendship  that  united  the 
family  of  the  bride  with  the  former  habitues 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon's  boudoir  had 
brought  on  this  occasion  to  the  Hotel  de 
Biron  persons  who  looked  askance  at  the 
Abbe  Dubois,  and  with  no  favourable  eye 
upon  the  satellites  of  the  Eegent  and  the 
frequenters  of  the  Luxembourg.  Madame 
de  Caylus  was  one  of  these,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  Madame 
d'Urfe,  had  led  her  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion :  safely  ensconced  between  her  and 
M.  de  Bonrepos,  whose  silence  and  depres- 
sion she  noticed  and  gently  rallied,  Madame 
de  Caylus  kept  turning  her  beautiful  eyes 
towards  some  of  the  present  company  with 
as  contemptuous  an  expression  as  their  love- 
liness knew   how  to  assume. 

M.  Arouet    de   Voltaire,^    who    had    been 

^  Voltaire  in  his  youth  had  met  the  Comte  de 
Bonneval  at  the  house  of  the  Grand  Prieur  de 
Vendome.      He    makes    frequent    mention    of   him 
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invited  by  the  Comte  de  Bonncval,  was 
at  one  moment  jesting  with  the  Abbe  de 
Moissac,  and  at  the  next  overwhelming  with 
compliments  some  of  the  very  persons  he 
had  ridiculed  the  preceding  day  in  one  of 
those  savage  lampoons,  transmitted  ere  the 
ink  had  had  time  to  dry  into  the  hands 
of  the    sovereign    lady    of  Sceaux. 

The  bridegroom  was  himself  engaged 
in  conversation  with  M.  de  Eiom,  M. 
Macarthy,  and  the  Abbe  Dubois,  his  de- 
voted admirers.  The  ferret-looking  counte- 
nance of  the  last-mentioned  personage  ex- 
panded into  a  smile  as  he  lent  a  delighted 
ear  to  his  noble  friend's  witticisms,  the 
grace,  figure,  and  beauty  of  whose  fea- 
tures formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  mean  and  coarse  appearance  of  his 
companions. 

in  his  writings.  In  one  of  the  Abbe  Dubois 
letters  to  M.  de  Bonneval,  he  says :  "  I  send 
you    a   letter   from    little   Arouet." 
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That  aristocratic  assembly,  which  was 
gathered  together  to  witness  the  marriage 
of  Judithe  de  Gontaut  with  the  Comte  de 
Bonneval,  presented  many  such  curious 
contrasts.  Vice  and  virtue,  old  age  and 
childhood,  innocence  and  intrigue,  loveliness 
and  deformity,  were  to  be  seen  in  close 
vicinity. 

As  at  all  weddings,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  smiles  and  of  tears;  and, 
as  will  always  happen  when  men  meet 
together  fresh  from  the  struggles  of  party, 
and  the  rivalities  of  Courts,  there  were 
little  under-hand  manoeuvres,  acts  of 
social  vengeance  cleverly  combined  and 
adroitly  accomplished.  Flattery  dexterously 
addressed  to  some,  rebukes,  in  a-  polite 
form,  directed  to  others,  and  all  the  while 
love  and  hope,  fear,  joy  and  suffering 
playing  their  parts  unremittingly  in  the 
midst  of  that  brilliant  and  animated 
scene. 
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But  soon,  in  addition  to  all  other  sentiments, 
was  superadded  one  of  profound  astonish- 
ment in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  most 
especially  of  the  relatives  of  the  affianced 
pair.  Everything  was  ready  for  the 
signature  of  the  contract.  Madame  de  Biron 
had  gone  in  quest  of  her  daughter,  when 
the  Marquise  de  Bonneval,  who,  from  the 
moment  of  her  arrival,  had  stood  leaning 
against  a  pillar  as  motionless  as  a  marble 
statue,  scarcely  replying  a  word  to  the 
compliments  that  were  addressed  to  her, 
suddenly  rushed  towards  the  door,  and 
made  her  exit  with  a  rapidity  that  took 
everyone   by    surprise. 

Her  son  whispered  to  the  Abbe  Dubois : 
'^  I  do  not  know  what  has  come  over 
my  mother.  After  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  bring  about  this  marriage,  she 
has,  all  at  once,  set  her  face  against  it. 
There  is  no  fathoming  a  woman's  incon- 
ceivable  caprices  ! " 
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When  Madame  de  Biron  re-entered  the 
room,  holding  her  daughter  by  the  hand, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  them.  Judithe 
was  looking  very  lovely  in  her  bridal 
dress.  The  wreath  of  pure  white  flowers 
which  she  wore  became  her  open  brow 
and  delicate  features.  She  was  appar- 
ently calm,  and  in  her  face  there  was  an 
expression  that  did  not  indicate  either  joy 
or  sorrow,  but  rather  the  serenity  of  one 
who  enters  on  a  new  phase  of  existence 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  hope,  with 
more  of  glad  acquiescence  than  of  san- 
guine anticipation.  She  did  not,  even  at 
that  moment,  look  forward  to  a  life  of 
much  happiness.  It  is  not  in  general  the 
most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  natures  who  are 
the  most  exacting  in  their  expectations, 
the  most  high-flown  in  their  ideas  of  bliss. 
The  worldly  and  the  cold  are  often  more 
imperious  in  their  demands,  more  bent 
upon     happiness,     or    whatever     they     call 
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by  that  name.  They  have  no  sunshine 
in  their  own  hearts  wherewith  to  gild 
their   fate. 

When  M.  de  Bonneval  addressed  to  his 
young  bride  some  of  those  compliments  which 
he  so  well  knew  how  to  couch  in  grace- 
ful language,  she  only  replied  by  a  look 
of  affection,  and  the  utterance  of  those 
three  words  :* 

^^My  dear  master;"  that  name  which  she 
had  bestowed  upon  him  in  secret  long 
before  her  lips  had  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce it. 

In  the  meantime  Madame  de  Bonneval' s 
disappearance,  not  from  the  crowded  salon 
only,  but  from  the  Hotel  de  Biron,  became 
an  ascertained  fact.  The  servants  had 
seen  her  get  into  her  carriage,  and  heard 
her   give  the    order : 

^^To   the    Hotel   de    Bethune." 

A  general  feeling  of  curiosity  and  surprise 
pervaded  the    assembly.     Dissatisfaction  and 
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annoyance  were  visible  in  the  faces  of 
several  members  of  both  families.  M.  de 
Biron  was  disturbed.  His  wife  turned  pale 
with  anger,  and  looked  at  M.  de  Bonneval 
with  suspicion  and  resentment.  He  did 
not  notice  it,  for  he  had  drawn  the  Due 
de  Bethune  aside,  and  was  speaking  to 
him   in   a   low  voice. 

The  strangers  who  were  present  vainly 
endeavoured  to  look  unconcerned.  Every- 
body was  wondering  and  watching,  and 
the  faint  attempts  at  conversation  that 
were  made  soon  came  to  a  stand  still,  so 
great  was  the  curiosity  to  know  the  meaning 
of  this  strange  disappearance. 

"It  is  inconceivable,  it  is  unheard 
of,"  exclaimed  M.  de  Lauzun,  and  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  all 
the  impetuosity  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty. 

M.  de  Bonneval,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tained a  perfect  composure,  and  said  to  the 
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Due  de  Bethune,  loud  enough  for  everyone 
to  hear  : 

'^  I  beseech  you,  my  lord  duke,  to  be 
so  obliging  as  to  follow  my  mother  to 
your  house,  where  it  appears  she  has  with- 
drawn, and  to  entreat  her,  if  her  health 
will  permit  it,  to  return  at  once  with  you, 
and  spare  me  the  painful  regret  of  her 
absence  on  such  an  occasion.  I  doubt  not 
that  a  sudden  faintness,  the  result  of  emo- 
tion, overcame  her  for  a  moment,  but  I 
trust  to  your  kindness  to  soothe  her  spirits, 
and  to  induce  her  to  return."  Then,  as  he 
accompanied  the  duke  to  the  door,  he 
added  in  a  whisper :  ''  May  I  beg  of  you 
to  assure  the  Marquise  de  Bonneval  that 
if  she  persists  in  staying  away  I  shall 
nevertheless  be  married  in  an  hour,  but 
shall  set  off  for  Vienna  the  instant  the 
ceremony  is  performed,  and  never  set 
eyes  on  her  again  as  long  as  I 
live.       I    swear    it    on    the    honour    of    a 
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gentleman  —  the     most     binding     oath     I 
know." 

The  Due  de  Bethune  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  after  exchanging  a  few  words 
with  the  Marquis  de  Biron,  set  off  on 
his  somewhat  unpromising  mission.  He 
would  rather  have  faced  a  charge  of  cavalry 
than  the  hysterical  violence  of  the  proud 
woman   he  had   to  cope  with. 

The  society  he  left  behind  found  it 
difficult  to  while  away  the  time  of  his 
absence,  or  to  conceal  the  embarrassment 
which  was  sensibly  experienced  by  all 
parties. 

M.  de  Bonneval  alone  never  seemed  the 
least  disconcerted;  he  kept  all  the  time 
conversing  with  his  bride,  or  rather  ad- 
dressing his  conversation  to  her,  with 
exquisite  tact  and  kindness,  and  a  graceful 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  playfulness. 

Judithe  could  not  guess  at  the  cause 
of    his     mother's     disappearance,     but    this 
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strange  caprice  had  painfully  disturbed  her, 
and  her  countenance  betrayed  the  anxiety 
she  felt. 

Madame  de  Biron,  by  her  gestures  and 
occasional  ejaculations,  gave  vent  to  her 
annoyance.  Her  temper  was  of  a  nature 
that  inclined  rather  to  resent  what  she 
regarded  as  an  insult  to  her  daughter  than 
considerately  to  spare  that  daughter's  feel- 
ings. Judithe  was  deeply  grieved  at  the 
undisguised  animosity  of  a  person  whose 
affection  for  her  had  so  unaccountably  turned 
to  hatred. 

There  is  nothing  so  oppressive  to  the 
spmts  as  the  enmity  of  those  who  once 
have  loved  us.  But  the  voice  of  her  hus- 
band, of  her  master,  of  the  one  object  of 
her  early  affection,  is  now  cheering  and 
soothing  her  in  this  moment  of  trial.  He 
is  at  her  side  to  protect  and  support  her. 
He  whispers  to  her  words  of  love ;  he 
bends    upon    her    looks    of    kindness  ;    he 
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smiles  away  her  fears,  and  dissipates  her 
embarrassment.  What  deep  feelings  of 
gratitude  spring  up  in  her  heart  the 
while;  how  everyone  of  those  minutes  adds 
something  to  the  intensity  of  her  affection 
for  that  gallant  soldier,  for  that  much- 
loved  cousin,  to  whom  she  is  about  to 
plight  her  troth !  And  she  does  not  dream 
the  while,  it  never  occurs  to  her  poor  child, 
that  all  this  gentle  kindness,  this  tender 
consideration  with  which  he  treats  her,  are 
owing  neither  to  love  nor  to  duty,  but 
simply  to  the  perfect  good  breeding  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  He  has  promised 
to  marry  her,  and  he  will  keep  that 
promise.  She  has  been  unfliirly  dealt  with, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  at  least, 
he  will  atone  for  that  injustice.  She  is  his 
bride,  and  now  not  even  his  mother  shall 
dare  to  insult  her!  but  the  vows  he  is 
about  to  pronounce  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
— will  it  be  with  him  a  point  of  honour  to 
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keep  them?  Does  he  even  intend  to  do 
so? 

Alas !  are  there  not  men  of  high  lineage, 
and  more  than  common  merit,  whose  passion 
is  honour,  whose  boast  is  integrity,  who 
scruple  not  deliberately  to  set  at  nought 
the  most  solemn  engagement  a  man  can 
take?  The  world  may  not  condemn  that 
breach  of  faith,  but  a  woman's  broken 
heart  may  yet  witness  against  them,  and  a 
just  God  call   them  to  account ! 

The  suspense  was  becoming  every  mo- 
ment more  embarrassing ;  and  some  of  the 
parties  concerned  were  getting  impatient 
at  the  Due  de  Bethune's  prolonged 
absence.  M.  de  Lauzun  had  proposed, 
and  M.  de  Bonneval  agreed  to  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  signature  of  the  contract 
should  take  place  without  further  delay, 
when,  to  the  relief  of  everyone,  the  sound 
of  a  carriage  was  heard,  and  a  mo- 
ment   afterwards   the  Marquise  de  Bonneval 
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appeared,  supported  by  the  Due  de  Betliune, 
looking  like  a  man  who,  after  encounter- 
ing a  storm,  has  brought  his  vessel  into 
port.  He  had,  indeed,  gone  through  an 
arduous  scene. ^  The  impetuous  nature  of 
the  woman  he  had  had  to  deal  with  had 
thrown  off  all  the  restraint  which  prudence 
had  so  long  imposed  upon  her.  Weakened 
nerves  and  increased  irritability  had  de- 
prived her  of  all  self-control,  her  strength 
exhausting  itself  more  and  more  in  passionate 
outbreaks.  In  vain  the  duke  urged  upon 
her  every  argument  that  reason  could 
adduce.      She    was    perfectly   resolved,     she 


^  The  Marquise  de  Boniieval,  whose  character 
seems  to  have  been  as  impetuous  as  that  of  her 
son,  and  who  had  changed  her  mind  about  his 
marriage  just  as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  take 
place,  suddenly  left  the  Hotel  de  Biron,  and  with- 
drew to  the  Due  de  Bethune's  house,  who  had 
all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  persuade  her  to 
return  and  assist  at  the  marriage. — The  Prince  de 
Ligne's   Memoirs. 
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him,  not  to  sanction  by  her  presence  a 
marriage  which  she  was  now  convinced 
would  be  fatal  to  her  son's  interests,  and 
despair  made  her  intractable.  She  yielded, 
however,  at  last,  but  only  in  consequence 
of  the  threat  conveyed  in  the  message 
which  he  had  sent  her.  The  terror  she 
felt  at  the  idea  of  his  departure  overcame 
her  obstinacy.  To  that  paramount  fear 
she  gave  way,  but  with  the  worst  possible 
grace. 

On  her  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de 
Biron  she  ceased  not  to  complain  of 
her  son's  cruelty,  who,  not  content  with 
breaking  her  heart  by  his  marriage,  insisted 
on  her  witnessing  the  ceremony  that  was 
to  set  the  seal  to  her  misery.  Her  excited 
and  all  but  delirious  imagination  repre- 
sented to  her  that  once  ardently-desired 
event  only  as  a  misfortune  to  be  at  any 
price   averted. 

It     was     with    the     look,      and      almost 
VOL.   II.  G 
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the  feelings,  of  a  person  led  to  execu- 
tion that  she  once  more  entered  the 
doors  of  her  cousin's  house.  Silently  and 
gloomily  she  affixed  her  name  to  the  con- 
tract, and  during  the  religious  ceremony 
never  once  turned  her  eyes  towards  her 
son  or  his  bride.  The  instant  it  was  con- 
cluded she  again  withdrew,  without  addres- 
sing a  single  word  to  her  daughter-in-law 
or   to  any  of  her  relations. 

Judithe  keenly  felt  the  injustice  of  this 
treatment,  but,  by  a  strong  effort,  mam- 
tained  her  composure,  and  as  long  as  the 
eyes  of  strangers  were  upon  her,  did  not 
give  way  to  the  various  emotions  which 
that  trying  hour  awakened.  At  the  in- 
stant of  pronouncing  the  words  which  for 
ever  linked  her  fate  with  that  of  the 
Comte  de  Bonneval,  she  chanced  to  raise 
her  eyes  to  the  image  of  the  ^^  Mater 
Dolorosa,"  which  stood  over  the  altar 
where    their   vows   were     exchanged.      The 
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eyes  of  that  Mother  of  Mercy  seemed  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  mournful  expression.  She 
remembered,  so  strangely  rapid  is  thought, 
that  in  her  childhood  she  had  removed 
from  the  foot  of  her  bed  a  similar  picture 
and  placed  her  cousin's  likeness  in  its 
place.  This  recollection  had  haunted  her 
with  a  vague  sense  of  remorse,  and  now 
she  seemed  to  read  in  that  sweet  sorrowful 
face  a  warning  of  grief  to   come. 

^'  To  love  and  to  sufier,"  she  inwardly 
murmured,  as  her  tremblmg  hand  was 
placed  in  her  cousin's.  '^I  accept  the  pre- 
sage." "  To  enter  heaven  through  much 
tribulation,"  was  whispered  by  her  guardian 
angel,  and  she  bowed  her  head  in  acqui- 
escence. 

The  marriage  vows  have  been  exchanged, 
and  that  young  girFs  fate  is  sealed. 
Henceforward  she  is  bound  to  one  whose 
reckless  course  has  been,  and  will  be, 
wild  as  the  waves,  uncertain  as  the  winds. 

g2 
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Her  pure  and  loving  heart,  her  noble 
qualities,  her  heavenward  aspirations,  are 
all  absorbed  in  overweening  earthly  affec- 
tion. 

The  false  brilliancy  of  that  light  which 
lured  her  imagination  in  the  days  of 
childhood  still  sheds  its  deceptive  halo 
round  the  object  of  her  idolatry.  She 
resembles  a  flower,  which  should  have 
blossomed  on  the  fresh  mountain  heights, 
or  in  the  peaceful  shade  of  some  quiet 
valley,  but  whose  destiny  has  cast  it  in 
the  way  of  an  impetuous  torrent — carried 
along  by  the  rushing  waters — floating  for 
a  while  on  the  turbid  swelling  foam — it  is 
soon  left  upon  the  rocks,  there  to  wither 
and    to    die. 

How  we  shudder,  sometimes,  at  the 
thought  that  upon  a  few  hastily-uttered 
words,  a  brief  instant  of  time,  hangs  the 
fate  of  a  whole  existence !  Aye !  and 
well   might   we   tremble   at   the    shipwrecks 
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of  happiness  that  go  on  every  day 
around  us — at  the  mistakes  that  are 
made  by  the  young,  at  the  blessings  they 
forfeit,  the  miseries  they  incur — if  hap- 
piness was  indeed  to  be  our  princi- 
pal aim  in  this  short-lived  world.  But 
if  we  look  upon  life  as  a  journey, 
a  school,  or  a  race,  then  it  seems  less 
important  whether  the  discipline  be 
severe,  the  road  tedious,  the  turf  soft 
under  our  feet.  We  have  other  solicitudes 
for  ourselves  and  those  we  love, — 
other  cares,  other  aims.  We  learn  to 
fear  the  broad  road  of  prosperity  more 
than  the  narrow  path  of  trial.  Grieve 
not  then  overmuch  for  those  who  seem 
marked  out  for  the  baptism  of  suffering 
— ^the  winds  that  blow  so  fiercely  may 
be  driving  them  into  port ;  nor  for 
the  lonely  ones  of  earth,  apparently  aban- 
doned on  the  solitary  strand  of  a  joyless 
existence.      Their     hour    will    come,    their 
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reward  is  at  hand ;  it  is  even  now 
stamped  upon  their  foreheads,  on  which 
we  seem  to  read  those  five  words  of 
strange   power : 

"  Blessed   are   those   that   mourn/' 
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And  in  his  face  she  saw  a  something  new ; 
It  was  not  quite  a  frown,  but  the  arch'd  brow 
Seemed  as  some  thwarting  influence  had  pass'd  through 
And  marred  the  lines  so  perfect  until  now." 

Lady  Northampton. 

"Night   of  music,    night   of  loving, 

Lost  too   soon,   remember'd  long, 
When   we  went   by  moonlight   roving, 

Hearts  all  love,  and  lips   all  song. 
Night  of  beauty,   night   of  splendour, 

Filled  with  joys  too  sweet  to  last, 
Joys   that   like   the   starlight,   kinder 

While  they  shone,  no  shadow  cast. 
Though  all   other  happy   hours 

From  my  fading  mem'ry  fly. 
Of  that  starlight,  of  those   bowers, 

Not   a   beam,  a  leaf  shall  die." 

Moore. 

"And  is  he  gone?  on  sudden  solitude 
How  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude! 
'Twas  but  an  instant  past !  and  here  he  stood  !  " 

Byron. 


There  are   persons   who   seem   to  possess 
a   kind  of  inherent    capability    of    inspiring 
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affection    without    going   out   of    their   way 
to    seek    it,     or    putting    much    value    on 
what    it    costs    them    so    little    to    obtain. 
It    does    not    occur    to    them    that    much 
gratitude   is    due   for  feelings    spontaneously 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  withheld  by  none, 
or  scarcely  anyone,    they   have  to  do    with. 
Their     selfishness    is    disguised,     or    rather 
adorned,     by     so     much     open-heartedness, 
gaiety,    and    charm    of    manner,    that    they 
are  beloved  even  by  those  who  suffer  most 
from    theii'    defects.      This    was    eminently 
the     case     with    the    Comte    de    Bonneval. 
Many     of    those     who      might     have    had 
reasons    to     hate    him    were,    in    spite     of 
themselves,  compelled  to  love  him.  ^     Nature 
had   bestowed   upon   him    so    many    of    her 
richest    gifts.      He    was    so    handsome,    so 


^  He  (Bonneval)  was  so  agreeable,  that  his  faults 
were    always   forgotten. —  Voltaire. 

To  see  him  and  to  love  him  were  the  same 
things. — Letter   of  the   Chevalier   de   Bauffremont. 
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clever,  so  eloquent !  His  young  wife,  who 
had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  vain 
of  her  own  high  lineage,  beauty  and  talents, 
gloried  in  bearing  his  loved  name,  felt 
her  cheeks  flush  with  conscious  pride  when 
addressed  by  her  new  title,  and  as  she 
signed  her  first  letters  to  her  sisters,  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  words  ^'  Biron  de 
Bonneval,"  exulting  in  the  thought  that 
henceforward  the  fame,  the  successes,  the 
misfortunes  of  her  husband  had  become 
part  and  parcel  of  her  own  existence. 
Judithe's  character  combined  some  appar- 
ently opposite  qualities.  A  high-wrought 
enthusiasm  with  much  common-sense,  a  calm 
temper  with  excitable  feelings.  From  the 
very  outset  of  her  married  life  she  had 
to  go  through  the  struggle  of  upholding 
M.  de  Bonneval's  character  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  and  by  a  continual  mental  efibrt 
to  keep  up  her  own   illusions. 

The    truth    breaks    slowly    on    the    self- 
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deceived  mind.  A  cherished  vision  long 
maintains  its  ground  against  opposing  reali- 
ties. Love,  hope,  and  imagination  furnish 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  unequal 
contest.  But  the  day  comes  at  last,  when 
imagination  fades  away,  hope  falters,  and 
love  despairs.  But  those  three  mighty 
agents  were  at  work,  with  all  their  vital 
energy,  in  Judithe's  heart,  when,  on  the 
morrow  of  her  wedding-day,  she  had  to 
mediate  between  her  husband  and  her 
mother.  She  learnt  even  then  that  lesson 
so  hard  a  one  to  the  young, — to  smile  on 
suffering. 

Her  husband  had  received  that  very 
morning  a  letter  from  Vienna,  which  warned 
him  that  the  Imperial  Army  was  about 
immediately  to  take  the  field,  and  that  a 
command  which  he  had  been  most  anxious 
to  obtain  ran  the  risk,  through  his  absence, 
of  being  conferred  on  another.  When  he 
received   this   intelligence    an  impatient   ex- 
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clamation  burst  from  his  lips,  and  he  spoke 
of  hastening   his  departure. 

Judithe  did  not  utter  a  single  word  of 
complaint  or  remonstrance.  An  unqualified 
submission  to  his  will  seemed  to  her  the 
only  means  of  retaining  the  affection  of 
him  whom  she  liked  to  call  "  her  master." 
But  she  did  not  quite  succeed  in  concealing 
her  emotion,  tears  started  into  her  eyes, 
and  M.  de  Bonneval  observed  it.  Whether 
he  himself  felt  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
some  regret  at  the  thoughts  of  so  soon 
parting  with  his  young  wife,  or  some  mis- 
givings of  conscience  as  to  the  sorrow  he 
was  about  to  cause  her,  or  that  the  sight 
of  her  grief  simply  annoyed  and  disturbed 
him ;  whatever  was  the  cause,  a  sudden  cloud 
obscured  his  brow,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  he  maintained  a  gloomy  silence. 

Madame  de  Biron  took  notice  of  his  ill- 
humour,  and  not  having  herself  recovered 
from    the     profound     irritation     which     his 
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mother's  conduct  had  excited  in  her  the 
preceding  day,  she  felt  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  the  first  occasion.  And  now  his 
sulky  and  dejected  manner  redoubled  her 
indignation.  She  spoke  to  him  several  times 
with  apparent  civility  indeed,  but,  under 
the  garb  of  common-place  observations,  con- 
trived to  throw  out  inuendoes  highly  ofien- 
sive  to  his  pride.  For  instance,  she  alluded, 
as  if  by  chance,  to  the  means  which  had 
been  employed  to  obtain  his  pardon,  dwel- 
ling upon  that  word  with  marked  and  almost 
insulting  emphasis.  An  angry  flush 
crimsoned  his  face ;  he  almost  bit  his  lips 
through,  and  walked  away  to  a  window, 
without  vouchsafing  a  reply.  She  followed 
him,  and,  laying  her  thin  hand  upon  his 
arm,  said,  with  a  sneer : 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  the  moroseness 
of  your  manner  ill  becomes  a  bride- 
groom." 

M.  de    Bonneval   turned    to    her,  with    a 
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burst  of  impatience  that  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for,  and  exclaimed : 

^^  I  am  vexed  to  death  at  having  mar- 
ried." 

Madame  de  Biron  turned  first  as  red  as 
fire,    and   then    pale    again   with    anger : 

'^  Had  you  said  this  yesterday  morning," 
she  said,  in  an  agitated  voice,  '4t  would 
have   been  better   for   us   all."  ^ 

At  that  moment  Judithe  entered  the 
room,  looking  so  pretty,  that  her  mother  s 
exasperation  only  increased  at  the  thoughts 
that  her  husband  so  grievously  under- 
valued her.  She  had  not  the  sort  of 
disposition     that    leads    a    person     to     re- 

^  On  the  morrow  of  the  wedding  the  Marquise 
de  Biron,  observing  that  her  son-in-law  looked 
gloomy,    attacked   him   upon   it. 

"I  am  grieved  at  having  married,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"You  had  better  have  told  me  so  yesterday," 
the  marquise  indignantly  replied. — Memoirs  of  the 
Prince  de   Ligne. 
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strain  the  expression  of  their  own  feelings 
in  order  not  to  wound  those  of  others. 
She  was  much  more  sensitive  to  her 
daughter's  wrongs  than  anxious  to  spare 
her  pain,  and  accordingly,  with  great  ex- 
citement of  voice  and  manner,  addressed 
her   as  follows : 

^^  M.  de  Bonneval  has  had  the  kindness 
and  the  good  taste  to  inform  me,  my 
daughter,  that  he  greatly  regrets  having 
married  you.  It  is  but  due  to  your  own 
dignity  that  you  should  assure  him  that 
your  feelings  on  that  point  are  similar  to  his." 

Judithe  looked  at  her  husband  with  one 
of  those  smiles  that  touch  those  who  un- 
derstand the  sadness  of  such  smiles  far 
more  than  tears,  and  taking  her  mother's 
hand  in  hers,  she  said: 

"  Do  you  think  it  strange,  dearest  mother, 
that  my  cousin  should  feel  some  regret 
at  having  married,  when  he  knows  that 
he    must     so     soon     part     with   his     little 
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wife.  I  suppose  he  is  afraid  that  she  will 
forget  him  ?  '^ 

As  she  said  these  words  her  eyes  were 
raised  to  his  with  an  expression  of  such 
devoted  aifection,  that  the  heart  of  that 
selfish,  but  not  altogether  unfeeling,  man 
was  deeply  touched.  As  much  as  was  in 
his  nature,  he  felt  grateful  to  the  woman 
whose  ^^soft  answer  had  indeed  turned 
away  wrath,"  and  seizing  her  hand,  he 
pressed  it  over  and  over  again  to  his 
lips.  Her  hopes  rose  again,  and  her  spirits 
revived. 

^'  Surely,"  she  thought,  ''  my  patient 
love  must  win  back  love  at  last ;  ^  love, 
such  as  my  own,  pure,  constant,  and  ardent. 
Can  any  man  fail  in  the  end  to  reward  with 
his  affection  one  whose  whole  heart  is  devoted 
to  him  ;  one  who  will  never  utter  a  reproach, 
or  a  complaint.     How  should  she  complain? 

1  "Surely     that    humble,    patient     love 

Must  win  back   love   at   last." — M?'s.  Hemans. 
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the  woman  whose  duty,  pride,  and  joy 
it  is  to  live,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  die 
for  him.  Even  now  I  have  had  an 
ample  share  of  blessings,  enough  to 
make  up  for  years  of  trial  to  come.  Is 
it  not  enough  for  me  that  I  am  his  wife? 
A  few  days  of  happiness,  then  a  kind  fare- 
well, a  parting  kiss,  a  letter  now  and  then, 
memory  and  hope !  is  that  not  enough  to  fill 
up  a  whole  existence?  No,  no,  I  do  not 
complain  ;  I  never  shall  complain !  My  life- 
long prayer  has  been  granted.  I  bear  his 
name.  I  share  his  fate.  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  lot  for  the  brightest  that  this 
world    can   offer." 

Such  were  the  secret  musings  of  that 
resigned  and  loving  heart,  of  that  ardent 
and  patient  spirit,  at  the  very  outset  of 
her  married  life.  She  carried  these  thoughts 
with  her  into  the  gay  and  brilliant  assem- 
blies which  followed  her  wedding.  In  the 
midst   of  fetes  and  parties,  she  saw  nothing 
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but  her  husband's  stately  form,  towering 
above  the  crowd ;  listened  to  nothing  but 
his  voice,  every  accent  of  which  she  watched 
for,  as  if  fearing  that  one  single  tone  or  in- 
flexion should  escape  her.  Every  evening 
she  wrote  down  not  only  his  brilliant  say- 
ings but  also  the  least  word,  however  insig- 
nificant, that  had  fallen  from  his  lips.  She 
set  a  mark  upon  every  object  that  he  ac- 
cidentally touched  in  her  room,  that  it 
might  serve  hereafter  as  a  token  of  his 
presence.  The  pen  he  had  once  used  ]  the 
sheet  of  paper  he  had  written  upon  and 
thrown  aside ;  the  book  he  had  taken  up 
to  read,  were  all  preserved  as  treasures  for 
the  time  of  absence. 

Twice,  as  they  were  setting  off  for  a  ball, 
her  husband  had  given  her  a  nosegay.  For 
a  long  time  those  withered  roses  stood  on 
her  table,  and  when  they  mouldered  away 
at  last,  and  crumbled  into  dust,  no  other 
flowers    took   their    place.      By    that    time 

VOL.    II.  H 
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the  brightness  had  departed  from  her  own 
heart. 

The  formal  wedding-dinners,  and  the  ne- 
cessary round  of  visits  to  the  relations  of 
both  families,  wearied  M.  de  Bonneval 
almost  beyond  endurance.  All  social  duties 
were  irksome  to  him,  and  he  sighed 
after  the  freedom  of  his  Vienna  existence. 
He  consoled  himself  however  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  release  from  such 
bondage,  and  submitted  to  it  in  the  mean- 
while with  a  tolerable  grace.  He  fre- 
quently took  refuge  in  his  wife's  boudoir. 
Her  agreeable  conversation,  ready  tact,  and 
sweetness  of  temper  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him.  For  the  time  being  he  rather 
enjoyed  her  society,  and  found  it  agreeable 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  so  ardent,  and 
yet    so   unobtrusive,    an    attachment. 

She  was  always  watching  to  promote 
his  comfort,  eager  to  listen  to  his  plans, 
and     to     sympathise     with    his     interests. 
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Used  as  lie  had  been  to  his  mother's  tyran- 
nical and  exacting  disposition,  it  was  a 
pleasing  novelty  to  find  himself  the  object 
of  a  love  as  pure  as  Judithe's  from  the 
least  taint  of  selfishness.  A  kind  word 
from  him,  the  slightest  mark  of  affection, 
or  even  of  common  attention,  was  received 
by  her  with  gratitude,  and  acknowledged 
with  a  sweetness  of  manner  which  seemed 
to  inspire  him  with  feelings  almost  lesem- 
bling  tenderness,  sufficiently  so,  at  least, 
to  deceive  a  heart  so  willing  as  hers  to  be 
deceived.  It  was  likewise  a  surprise  to 
him  when  he  found  that  his  young  and 
timid  wife  understood  matters  of  business, 
and  knew  how  to  discuss  political  and 
military  subjects  sufficiently  well  to  give 
interest  to  their  conversation. 

At  her  request  he  saw  his  men  of  busi- 
ness in  her  room,  and  imparted  to  her 
various  particulars  regarding  the  state  of 
his  affairs.      She    applied    herself  with   un- 

h2 
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wearied  assiduity  to  master  these  details, 
in  order  to  converse  with  him  upon  them, 
or  even  to  be  of  use  to  him  during  his 
absence. 

Quick  as  he  was  in  discerning  the  cha- 
racters of  those  he  had  to  deal  with,  M.  de 
Bonneval  soon  perceived  that  he  could  impli- 
citly rely  on  his  wife's  prudence  and  discretion, 
as  well  as  on  her  affection.  He  gave  her 
in  consequence  the  most  entire  confidence. 
When  he  fixed  the  day  for  his  departure,  it 
was  to  her  that  he  imparted  it,  desiring  her 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  it  a  secret  from 
his  mother. 

When  Judithe,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
her  marriage,  learnt  that  in  six  days  more 
her  husband  would  leave  her,  she  felt  the 
keenest  pang  of  sorrow,  but  this  time  she 
did  not  shed  a  tear,  nor  did  she  even 
breathe  an  audible  sigh.  Proud  that  he 
had  trusted  her,  she  undertook  the  painful 
responsibility   of  concealing   the   truth  from 
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his  mother,  whose  reproaches  and  com- 
plaints were  becoming  every  day  more 
vehement.  It  was  prudent,  perhaps,  on  M. 
de  Bonneval's  part  to  spare  himself  and  the 
marquise  scenes  of  violence  and  recrimina- 
tion which  would  have  embittered  the  last 
days  they  had  to  spend  together.  It  was, 
however,  imposing  a  heavy  task  on  his 
wife,  who,  after  his  departure,  would  have 
to  stand  alone  the  full  brunt  of  her  mother-in- 
law's  despair  and  anger.  ^'  But  there  are 
persons  whose  business  it  is  to  suifer  and 
to  bear  the  burthens  of  others."  Such  is 
the  sentiment,  not  exactly  thrown  into  so 
many  words,  but  tacitly  acted  upon  by  the 
selfish  portion  of  mankind.  In  the  strength 
of  that  conviction  they  never  scruple  to  lay 
the  whole  weight  of  a  load,  which  they 
themselves  cannot  endure,  on  the  loving 
hearts  that  never  shrink  from  a  sacrifice, 
or   falter  before  a  trial. 

Those  first  days   of  marriage,    those  last 
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days  of  happiness,  how  short,  at  once,  and 
how  long  they  must  have  appeared  to  the 
young  Comtesse  de  Bonneval.  Long,  for 
every  hour  and  every  minute  were  stamped 
with  hopes  and  fears,  with  joys  and  mis- 
givings. Short,  for  they  went  by  with 
startling  rapidity. 

The  sun  shone  with  unremitting  splendour 
on  those  early  days  of  the  year;  those 
ten  days  of  bliss.  Who,  that  has  witnessed 
it,  can  ever  forget  that  bridal  of  the  earth 
and  sky, — the  spring  in  Paris.  The  horse- 
chesnuts,  the  lilacs,  the  guelder  roses,  in 
full  blossom,  pervading  with  their  perfume 
the  royal  gardens,  designed  by  Lenotre. 
The  bells  of  Notre-Dame,  mingling  their 
joyous  chimes  with  the  voices  of  the 
crowd ;  the  sound  of  the  carriages ;  the  gay 
laughter  of  children.  The  glorious  sunshine 
of  France  bathing  in  floods  of  light  the 
bridges,  the  quays,  the  islands  of  the 
Seine,   the  flower-markets,  the  fountains,   the 
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squares  of  the  great  city.  Gaiety  in  every 
face,  music  at  every  turn ;  each  promenade 
a   festival,    and  every  day  a   holiday ! 

And  the  environs  of  Paris !  Reader,  have 
you  visited  those  scenes,  so  fraught  with 
natural  beauty,  so  richly  adorned  by  art, 
so  full  of  history's  most  thrilling  memories  ? 
Each  ancient  palace  a  book,  each  ruin  a 
record,  each  name  a  story.  Versailles, 
with  its  brilliant  and  tragical  associations. 
Fontainebleau,  and  its  time-honoured  forest. 
The  wide,  stately  terraces  of  St.  Germain 
and  Meudon.  The  smiling  hills  of  Suresnes 
and  of  Marly;  and,  less  familiar  to  the 
ear,  but  dear  to  the  heart  of  those  who 
have  dwelt  in  their  shade  and  lingered 
through  their  paths,  the  fragrant  woods  of 
la  Celle.  There  the  Spanish- chesnuts  load 
the  air  with  the  scent  of  their  delicate 
blossoms.  The  wild  flowers  in  profusion 
attract  the  honey-seeking  insects.  The 
thyme    and   the    violets    carpet   each  mossy 
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bank;  from  a  sky,  as  blue  as  tbat  of  Italy, 
through  the  waving  branches  of  the  acacia 
trees,  the  sun  throws  fitful  gleams  on  the 
soft  turf;  and  beyond,  in  the  wide  plain, 
like  a  queen  on  her  throne,  the  ancient 
city  sits  in  her  pride,  with  her  crown 
of  domes  and  her  coronet  of  spires.  Aye  ! 
very  fair  are  these  scenes,  and  gladsome 
in  our  eyes  when,    with 

"  Youth  at  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm," 

we  bask  in  the  sunshine,  and  gild  the  future 
with  bright  dreams  ! 

The  Comtesse  de  Bonneval  yielded  to 
the  magic  influence  of  that  bewitching 
spell.  It  seemed  as  if  nature  was  sympa- 
thising with  her  short-lived  happiness. 
Objects  long  familiar  to  her  sight  seemed 
fraught  with  new  charms.  She  felt  inclined 
to  salute  her  own  '' plaisant  Pays  de 
France''  with  the  same  enthusiasm  with 
which  Mary  Stuart  addressed  to  its  lessen- 
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ing  shores  her  last  touching  and  prophetic 
farewell.  Joj  made  its  way  into  her  young 
heart,  but  the  momentary  light  was  often 
obscured  by  clouds ;  in  the  murmurs  of 
the  sweet  breeze,  ever  and  anon,  she 
seemed  to  hear  a  fitful  whisper  that 
frightened  away  the  gaiety  which  for  a 
moment  animated  her  manner  and  sparkled 
in  her  eyes.  Sorrow  was  at  hand,  and  her 
tears  would  sometimes  flow,  even,  as  on  a 
stormy    day, 

"  The  first   drops   of  a  thunder   shower   fall   heavy 
one  by   one," 

while  the  broad  landscape  is  still  illuminated 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

At  the  same  time  that  she  avoided 
wearying  her  husband  with  questions  she 
would  always  ingeniously  strive  to  intro- 
duce into  their  conversations  something 
relating  to  the  future.  She  liked  to  use 
such    phrases    as,    "when    you   return,"   or, 
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"  when  we  meet  again ;"  and  if  he  acci- 
dentally said,  ^^  when  I  return,"  or,  "  when 
I  see  you  again,"  then  a  quick  throb  of 
joy  hurried  the  pulsation  of  her  heart,  and 
for   a   while  her   spirits   revived. 

Those  ten  days  of  marriage  had  happy 
moments,  disappointments,  and  incidents 
that  made  them  appear  like  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  life.  One  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  Judithe's  book  of  memory  was 
the  recollection  of  a  fete  at  Sceaux,  ^  to 
which  she  had  gone  with  her  husband  and 
one  of  his  aunts ;  for  her  own  family 
were  at  that  time  too  closely  connected 
with  the  Regent's  Court,  often  to  take 
part  in  the  amusements  of  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  du  Maine. 


^  Madame  la  Duchesse  du  Maine  continues  her 
festivities.  From  time  to  time  there  is  at  Sceaux 
what  are  called  the  "  Nuits  blanches.^'  They  are 
marked  by  great  magnificence  and  wit. — Dangeau's 
Journal. 
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It  must  be  owned  that  the  tone  of  that 
Princess's  society,  although  often  objection- 
able, was  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  Palais  Royal  and 
the  Luxembourg.  She  was  the  sovereign 
queen,  the  fairy  ruler  of  a  Idngdom  of 
fashion  and  of  wit,  and  her  inventive  genius 
was  constantly  employed  on  a  variety  of 
devices  for  her  own  entertainment,  the 
exercise  of  her  talents,  and  the  exhibition 
of  her  accomplishments. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Judithe  had 
witnessed  one  of  those  renowned  fetes  of 
Sceaux,  which  excelled  everything  of  the 
sort  in  variety  and  splendour.  Thousands 
of  tapers,  reflected  by  numberless  mirrors, 
dazzled  the  eyes.  The  gorgeous  dresses 
and  rich  brocaded  costumes  of  the  day 
added  the  effect  of  their  colouring  to  the 
general  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  Everything 
was  life,  excitement,  and  gaiety.  The 
music    enchanting,    the    conversation    lively 
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in  the  extreme.  The  cleverest  men  and 
the  most  beautiful  women  of  the  day  vied 
in  their  homage  to  the  tiny  mistress  of  the 
revels,  who  seemed  by  the  waving  of  her 
hand  to  conjure  up  those  scenes  of  delight, 
and  to  animate  them  with  her  own  flash- 
ing and  volatile  spirit.  ^ 

Amidst  all  these  objects  of  interest  and 
attraction,  Judithe  had  eyes  for  her  husband 
only.  She  saw,  she  heard  but  him.  She 
felt  proud  of  the  admiration  he  inspired, 
of  the  position  he  occupied  amidst  that 
fastidious  and  refined  society.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages   present  were 

^  Madame  du  Maine  is  not  taller  than  a  child 
of  ten  years  old.  Her  figure  is  not  good,  but 
she  has  a  v^erj  pretty  face.  She  is  fair,  and  her 
eyes  are  beautiful.  Her  mouth  is  large,  and  she 
wears  a  great  deal  of  rouge.  Her  grace  and  a 
general  charm  about  all  her  person,  causes  her 
to  be  more  admired  than  regularly  handsome 
women.  She  is  full  of  wit  and  information. — 
Lettres   de   Madame  de   Baviere. 
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eager  to  show  him  attention ;  the  women 
highest  in  rank  and  the  loveliest  in  Paris 
smiled  upon  him,  and  she  had  no  occasion 
that  day  to  be  uneasy  at  those  smiles  and 
those  looks,  alluring  as  they  were,  for  he 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  please  her  whom  he 
had  ^^made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen,"^  to 
let  her  know  for  once,  ever  after  to  remem- 
ber it,  what  it  is  to  be  cared  for,  caressed, 
and  cherished  by  an  adored  husband.  He 
indulged  her  to  her  very  bent ;  he  lavished 
upon  her  all  those  endearing  attentions, 
which,  in  her  child-like  simplicity  and  youth- 
ful trust,  she  deemed  to  be  proofs  of  love. 
Every  wish  she  expressed  he  complied  with, 
every  request  she  made  was  granted. 

^^Take  me  into  those  beautiful  gardens, 
my  dear  master,"  she  timidly  whispered,  and 
he  gladly  assented.  Together  for  hours  they 
wandered  through  those  lovely  bowers,  those 

^  "The     bridegroom    may   forget    the     bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen." — Burns. 
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gay  jmrterres,  where  tlie  little  Ducliesse  du 
Maine  held  her  fanciful  court.  They  as- 
cended wide  flights  of  marble  stairs ;  stood 
on  the  flowery  ramparts,  supported  by  ver- 
dant walls  of  sweet-smelling  shrubs  ;  lingered 
amidst  groves  of  lilacs  and  laburnums ;  lost 
themselves  in  labyrinths  of  hyacinths  and 
tulips ;  strayed  into  mossy  caves  and  coral- 
built  caverns.  They  watched  the  moon  as 
it  rose  in  the  calm  clear  sky,  they  saw  it 
shed  its  silvery  light  on  sleeping  nymphs 
and  fantastic  fawns,  reclining  on  the  green 
sward,  or  crouching  in  the  thickets.  They 
listened  to  the  murmurs  of  the  ever-flowing 
fountains,  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale, 
the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  in  the  tall 
trees  of  the  park;  but  sweeter  than  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  more  soothing  than 
the  murmur  of  the  fountain,  or  the  distant 
notes  of  the  turtle-dove  was  the  voice  that 
spoke  in  Judithe's  ear  words  of  tenderness 
and  love.     With  far  too   deep,   too   blind  a 
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worship,    she   hung  on  the    lips  from  which 
these  accents  fell. 

M.  de  Bonneval  playfully  rallied  her  on  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  with  which  she  explored 
every  recess  of  those  enchanting  gardens. 
He  smiled  to  see  her  enamoured  of  a  flower, 
enraptured  with  a  bird,  in  ecstasies  with  the 
air,  with  the  earth,  and  with  the  sky.  It 
was  a  pleasant  evening  to  him  ;  he  liked  to 
give  pleasure,  if  he  could  please  himself  at 
the  same  time;  but,  oh,  it  is  a  cruel  sport, 
a  reckless  pastime,  that  dealing  with  a 
woman's  heart  as  if  it  was  a  toy  to  be 
played  with  one  day  and  thrown  aside  on 
the  morrow.  To  fill  it  to  the  brim  with 
happiness,  and  never  after  that  single 
draught  to  allay  its  quenchless  thirst !  And 
yet,  who  knows,  who  can  tell,  that  even  in 
her  hours  of  deepest  dejection,  of  saddest 
retrospection,  Judithe  did  not  find  a  secret 
sweetness  in  the  remembrance  of  the  fete 
of  Sceaux,  that  she  did  not  say  to  herself: 
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"  And  come  what  may  I  have  been  blest," 
blest  in  the  consciousness  that  for  a  few- 
moments,  at  least,  her  husband  had  seemed 
to  set  a  value  on  her  love ;  had  justified, 
by  his  evanescent  fondness,  her  own  life-long 
devotion,  her  unchanging  affection.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  joy  was  in  her  eyes, 
and  gladness  in  her  step,  as  she  re-entered 
the  gay  saloons  of  the  palace  ;  the  radiant 
smile  with  which  she  returned  the  saluta- 
tions of  her  young  acquaintance  seemed  to 
anticipate  their  congratulations,  and  to  claim 
their  sympathy.  She  trod  on  air,  she  felt 
her  spirits  too  light,  too  buoyant,  for  the 
common  intercourse  of  life ;  she  was  the 
happiest  of  the  happy ;  she  longed  to  whisper 
it  to  Mm,  to  proclaim  it  to  the  world.  At 
that  moment  her  eyes  met  those  of  her  old 
friend  M.  de  Bonrepos  fixed  upon  her  with 
an  expression  of  sadness,  bordering  on  com- 
passion. She  made  as  if  she  would  speak 
to  him,  but    her  husband  was    at   her  side, 
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and  he  moved  hastily  away.  From  a  distance 
he  appeared  to  watch  her  with  the  same 
mournful  attention.  She  guessed  that  he 
pitied  her,  and  indignantly  resented  it. 
Meanwhile  her  carriage  was  announced,  and 
M.  de  Bonneval  hastened  to  put  on  her 
cloak  with  all  the  fond  attention  that  he 
was  that  night  in  the  humour  to  bestow 
upon  her.  She  turned  round,  with  an 
almost  triumphant  countenance,  and  looked 
at  M.  de  Bonrepos ;  but  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  Abbe  Macarthy  came  up  to  her 
husband,  and  whispered  to  him,  but  loud 
enough  for  her  to  hear : 

^^Well,  and  when  do  you  set  off?" 

^'Monday,  at  six,''  was  the  answer. 

Judithe  knew  that  he  was  going,  too  well 
she  knew  it,  but  for  the  last  few  hours  so 
intense  had  been  her  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  future  had,  for  the  time  being, 
vanished  from  her  thoughts.  The  words  of  the 
abbe  awakened  her  from  her  dream  of  bliss. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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"  Well,  but  what  of  that !  "  she  inwardly 
exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  feverish  selfishness, 
"  what  of  that,  after  all  ?  I  am  his  wife,  his 
own  wedded  wife.  It  cannot  be  that,  loving 
him  as  I  do,  anything  on  earth  can  long 
part  us." 

Alas !  she  had  yet  to  learn,  poor  helpless 
child,  that  there  are  no  impossibilities  where 
suffering  is  concerned ;  that  "  it  cannot 
be,"  or  ^4t  must  be,"  are  words  too  bold 
for  our  use.  That  we  must  never  venture 
to  say  :  "  Such  a  fate  can  never  be  mine." 
Fate  is  the  atheist's  name  for  God's  Will. 
To  that  Will  we  can  assign  no  limits.  To 
His  decrees  no  opposition. 

Each  time  that  the  morning  dawned, 
each  time  that  the  shades  of  night  closed 
in,  the  young  Countess  de  Bonneval  felt 
her  heart  sink  within  her. 

"  Another  day  of  happiness  gone !  one 
day  less  than  yesterday  to  look  forward 
to,"    she    sorrowftilly    ejaculated.       If    her 
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husband  was  long  absent  from  her  sight 
she  grudged  each  of  those  hours  as  the 
miser  does  every  piece  of  gold  out  of  his 
treasure. 

The  fete  of  Sceaux  had  taken  place  on  a 
Thursday.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
a  great  assembly  at  the  Hotel  de  Bethune ; 
and  on  the  Saturday  the  new-married 
couple  and  several  members  of  their  families 
were  invited  to  spend  the  day  at  the  Due 
de  Lauzun's  villa  at  Passy. 

Most  of  the  company  rode,  and  Judithe 
amongst  the  rest.  M.  de  Bonneval  was 
astonished  and  amused  to  see  their  host,  at 
ninety  years  of  age,  managing  an  unbroken 
colt  that  had  unseated  some  of  the  best 
riders  in  Paris.  ^ 

^  When  more  than  ninety  years  of  age  Lauzun 
still  excelled  in  breaking  horses,  and  once  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  as  the  King  was  going  to  the 
Muette,  he  made  a  hundred  curvets  before  him 
on  a  colt  which  he  had  just  taken  in  hand, 
and  that   was    scarcely   broken   in.      All   the   spec- 

i2 
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^'  You  will  do  as  much  at  his  age/'  his 
wife  whispered  to  him,   with   a    smile. 

At  that  moment  her  own  horse,  excited 
by  the  curvets  of  the  duke's  steed,  gave 
a  jump,  which  nearly  threw  her  off  her 
balance.  She  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and 
in  an  instant  her  husband  was  by  her  side, 
and  lifting  her  off  the  saddle,  he  offered 
her  his  arm  to  conduct  her  home.  She 
refused  to  give  up  her  ride,  and  insisted  on 
remounting. 

''You  were  alarmed?"  he  said. 

"  I  thought  I  was  about  to  fall,"  she 
answered,  ''  and  involuntarily  cried  out ; 
but  such  a  trifling  danger  does  not  really 
frighten  one." 

''  Indeed  ?  "  M.  de  Bonneval  replied,  with 
an  incredulous  smile.  "  Then  you  are  quite 
a  heroine,  after  all !  " 

tators  were  astonished  at  his  skill,  and  at  the 
firmness  and  the  grace  of  his  seat. — St.  Simon's 
Memoirs. 
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"Not  much  of  a  heroine,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  "when  I  think  of  the  fearful 
perils  which  my  dear  master  is  about  to 
run." 

Though  she  had  some  difficulty  in 
subduing  her  fears  during  the  rest  of  the 
ride,  for  she  was  naturally  timid,  still 
no  outward  sign  of  them  appeared.  She 
conversed  with  her  husband  with  as  much 
animation  as  usual ;  watched  every  turn 
of  his  countenance,  entertained  him  with 
playful  descriptions  of  her  great  uncle's 
peculiarities,  and  traits  of  his  romantic 
history.  She  effectually  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing from  him  every  symptom  of  ner- 
vousness. She  had  it  so  much  at  heart 
to  convince  him  that  she  was  not  a  timid 
woman  or  a  helpless  child,  but  would  prove 
a  fitting  wife  for  a  soldier,  and  a  helpmate 
in  all  the  trying  occasions  of  life.  The 
study,  the  passion  of  her  soul,  was  to 
please   him,    to   win   his   love,   and,    maybe, 
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even  on  his  fickle  nature  and  wayward 
spirit,  slie  might  have  gained  an  influence, 
had   not   time   utterly   failed   her. 

Vainly  did  she  strive  to  improve  each 
passing  moment ;  irrevocably,  relentlessly, 
the  hours  went  by,  and  the  dreaded  day 
of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  What  had 
hitherto  been  a  secret  now  became  generally 
known, — ^the  Comte  de  Bonneval  was  to 
leave  Paris  early  the  next  day ;  but  still 
he  contrived  to  conceal  the  fact  from  his 
mother.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  he 
spent  an  hour  with  her,  and,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  room,  embraced  her  with  more 
tenderness  than  usual,  but  without  giving 
her  to  suppose  that  that  adieu  was  a  final 
farewell. 

Business  of  various  kinds,  visits  of  friend- 
ship and  of  ceremony,  took  up  a  great  por- 
tion of  the   day. 

Judithe,  with  pale  cheeks  and  tear- 
ful     eyes,      was     counting      the     minutes, 
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as  they  went  by,  with  feverish  despond- 
ency. 

During  the  instants  that  intervened  be- 
tween these  various  appointments,  M.  de 
Biron  kept  engaging  his  son-in-law  in  dis- 
cussions on  politics,  money-matters,  plans 
of  campaign,  and  at  last  proposed  to  carry 
him  off  to  the  Palais  Koyal,  to  take 
leave  of  the  Eegent.  He  little  guessed 
at  the  suffering  he  was  inflicting  on  his 
daughter.  Everyone  seemed  combining  to 
rob  her  of  those  last  precious  moments, 
for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  which  she 
would  have  sacrificed  whole  years  of  tran- 
quiUty. 

'^  Alas  !  alas  !  "  she  kept  exclaiming,  as 
she  sat  in  expectation  of  her  husband's 
return,  and  wrung  her  hands  in  anguish, 
"  only  two  or  three  more  hours  happiness 
(what  a  strange  name  to  give  to  what 
so  much  resembled  misery),  and  without  re- 
morse  they   deprive   me  of  them." 
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There  was  to  be  that  night  a  ball 
at  the  Luxembourg,  where  she  was 
engaged  to  go  with  her  mother  and  her 
husband. 

"  There,  at  least,"  she  thought,  "  I  shall 
speak  a  few  words  to  him.  It  is  my 
last    chance,   my   last   hope." 

But  something  better  than  what  she  had 
dared  to  hope  for  was  in  store  for  the 
young  wife ;  not  a  few  moments  in  a 
crowded  ball-room,  not  a  few  insignificant 
words,  spoken  at  hurried  intervals,  but 
hours,  such  as  her  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions had  not  ventured  to  look  forward 
to.  Hours,  during  which  she  was  ^^  to  sit 
and  draw  his  features  on  her  heart's 
table,"  to  ^^set  aside  relics  for  her  idola- 
trous  fancy  to   sanctify." 

At  the  close  of  a  long  formal  dinner 
M.  de  Bonne val  came  into  his  wife's 
room,  looking  worn  and  fatigued,  and 
complaining     of    headache.       The    air    was 
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sultry,  the  heat  intense,  the  sky  charged 
with  heavy  clouds.  A  storm  was  at 
hand,  and  the  heavens  looked : 


Dark  as  if  the  day  of  doom 

Hung  o'er  nature's  shrinking  head." 


'^I  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  this 
ball.  I  am  not  in  a  humour  for  it,''  he 
exclaimed,  throwing  his  sword  and  his  hat 
on  one  of  the  gilded  chairs  of  the  bou- 
doir. 

"  Oh,  then,  pray  let  us  give  it 
up,"  Judithe  cried,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness. "  Do  let  us  spend  this  last  even- 
ing alone.  I  can  write  an  excuse.  Grant 
me  this  favour,  I  implore  you,  my  dear 
master." 

M.  de  Bonne val  nodded  assent,  and  threw 
himself  full-length  on  the  couch  near  the 
open  window.  Judithe  hastened  to  counter- 
mand the  carriage,  to  desire  her  doors  to  be 
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closed,  and  to  inform  her  mother  that  she 
would  not  accompany  her  that  evening  to 
the  Luxembourg.  Then,  quickly  taking  off 
her  ball-dress,  she  put  on  a  white  muslin 
dressing-gown,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low 
chair  by  her  husband's  side.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  seen  him  in  pain. 
He  was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache. 
Gently  raising  his  head  she  supported  it 
with  cushions ;  bathed  his  brows  in  '^  Eau 
de  Hongrie,"  that  aromatic  essence  of  which 
Madame  de  Sevigne  makes  honourable 
mention ;  ^  now  and  then  uttering  in  a  low 
voice  some  of  those  soothing  words  which 
women  know  how  to  address  to  the  lords 
of  creation,  to  those  beings  so  strong  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  but  so  easily  overcome 
by  illness.  She  grieved  to  see  him  suffer, 
but    at   the    same   time    felt    grateful  to  be 


^  Je    m'  enivre    d'    Eau  de  Hongrie.  — Madame 
Se'vigne's   Letters. 
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allowed  to  lavish  upon  him  those  tender 
attentions  which  love  alone  can  devise  and 
bestow. 

^^  If  I  could  only  doze  for  a  short 
time/'  he  said,  ^^  this  headache  would  sub- 
side." 

'^  Shall  I  read  to  you,  my  cousin  ? " 
she  timidly  asked.  Who  knows  but 
it  might  provoke  sleep,  and  give  you 
relief?  " 

*^Do  you  ever  sing?  "  he  inquired,  taking 
her  hand  in  his. 

'^  Sometimes,  a  little,"  she  answered,  with 
a  smile,  and  a  slight  blush. 

"  Oh,  then,  pray  do  so  now.  Your 
voice  is  so  sweet  in  speaking  that  I  am 
sure  it  must  be  charming  when  you 
sing." 

He  kissed  the  little  hand  he  held  in  his, 
and  closed  his  eyes ;  those  eyes  that  had 
become  the  light  of  her  existence.  Her 
singing  was,  indeed,  sweet    and    true ;    both 
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clear  and  thrilling.  The  feelings  that  were 
lying  deeply  buried  in  her  heart  seemed  at 
last  to  have  found  vent.  They  had  not 
often  been  expressed  in  words.  Ardently 
as  she  loved  her  husband,  the  reserve  of 
her  character,  and  her  misgivings  as  to 
the  degree  of  affection  that  he  felt  for 
her,  had  restrained  its  full  expression.  She 
had  sought  to  repress  rather  than  to  give 
way  to  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  her 
nature,  but  on  this  evening  the  profound 
emotion  of  her  soul  lent  an  extraordinary 
pathos  to  her  voice.  M.  de  Bonneval  lent 
a  delighted  ear  to  its  sweet  tones,  which, 
mingling  with  the  fitful  breeze  and  the 
rustling  of  leaves — the  harbingers  of  an 
approaching  storm, — and  with  the  perfumed 
emanations  which  rose  from  the  garden, 
combined  gradually  to  lull  him  into  a 
profound  repose. 

The   words  of  the   ballad  which   his  wife 
was  singing  were  as    simple  as    the   melody 
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which  accompanied  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  wild  and  mournful  airs,  to  which  the 
peasant  women  of  the  Eoman  Campagna 
adapt  their  national  ditties.  Eising  and 
falling  with  a  strange  cadence,  each  verse 
ends  by  a  long-sustained  note,  which 
lingers  on  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  the 
wind  through  the  branches  of  a  pine 
wood,  or  the  ebbing  of  the  wave  when  it 
dies  away  on  the  shore. 

Judithe's  song  was  as  follows : 

"  1  know  a  path  that  leads  from  the  palace  to  the 

cottage ; 
In  that  path  there  is  an  orange  tree,  an  orange 

tree  in  blossom. 
The  son  of  the  lord  of  the  palace  loves  those  white 

flowers ; 
I  wish  I  were  one  of  those  white  flowers,  that  he 

might  wear  me  on  his  breast ! 
When  the  winter  comes  he  goes  away  from  us ; 
He  hurries  to  the  city  like  the  swallows  to  the 

south, 

But  when  the  spring  returns,  then  he  also  returns. 
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When  the  cyclamens  appear,  when  the  almond 

trees  put  out  their  buds, 
When  our  festivals  begin,  then  he  comes  amongst 

us  again. 
I  would  that  it  w^as   spring ;   I  would  that  there 

were  flowers, 
Festivals  and  flowers  at  all  times  of  the  year."  ^ 

Long  did  those  simple  words,  that  wild 
and  plaintive  air,  remain  haunting  M.  de 
Bonneval's  memory,  like  the  faint  echo  of  a 
by-gone  dream.  In  another  land,  amidst 
other  scenes,  when  the  voice  which  was 
lending  them  so  much  charm  in  that  silent 
twilight  hour  shall  be  hushed  in  the  grave, 
he  will  hear  them  once  again. 

Judithe  sat  a  long  time  by  the  couch 
where  her  husband  was  sleeping,  gazing 
intently  on  that  face,  every  line  of  which 
was  stamped  upon  her  heart. 

^  Imitated  from  one  of  the  national  popular 
songs  of  Brittany,  published  by  M.  Hersart  de  la 
Villemarque. 
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Time  was  advancing ;  each  hour  that  the 
clock  struck  a  sharp  pang  shot  through 
her  heart.  Midnight  was  at  hand.  A 
sudden  noise  in  the  anteroom  startled  the 
count  from  his  repose,  and  his  wife  from 
her   ecstasy    of  love    and    sorrow. 

It  was  the  Marquise  de  Bonneval,  who 
was  forcing  her  way  in  against  the  remon- 
strances of  the  servants,  who  had  been 
desired  not  to  admit  anyone.  She  rushed 
into  the  room  with  frantic  violence.  The 
fact  of  her  son's  departure  had  become 
known  to  her,  and  she  was  almost  beside 
herself  with  grief  and  anger.  Not  ventur- 
ing to  address  her  reproaches  directly  to 
him,  for  she  loved  him  too  passionately  not 
to  fear  him  also,  she  pointed  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  and  cried  in  an  indignant 
voice : 

^^Do  not  be  deceived,  my  son,  by  all 
the  outward  show  of  affection  with  which 
your    wife    endeavours   to   beguile  you.      I 
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know  too  well  the  falsehood  of  these  pre- 
tences. Her  object  throughout  has  been  to 
induce  you  to  leave  Paris.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  triumphs  at  this  moment. 
Ah ! "  she  wildly  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Judithe,  '^  you  thought  to  conceal  it  from 
me  !  To-morrow  would  have  dawned,  and, 
ere  the  sun  had  risen  on  my  misery  my 
son  would  have  been  gone !  You  would  have 
only  mocked  at  my  grief.  What  is  it  to  you 
that  your  husband  should  seek  death  on 
the  field  of  battle,  that  his  mother's  heart 
should  break,  so  that  you  may  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  your  own  course,  to  give 
yourself  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure ;  to 
imitate  the  bright  examples  of  your  sister- 
in-law — " 

"Madame,  enough  of  this,"  M.  de 
Bonneval  interrupted,  in  a  peremptory 
manner.  "You  do  not  know  what  you 
are  saying,  or  you  would  never  •  venture  to 
speak    in   this   manner   to    one   who   merits 
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all    our   respect   and    aiFection.      I    will   not 
suffer  you    so   to   insult  her." 

"  Beware,  my  son,  beware  of  the  plausi- 
ble appearances  which  she  knows  so  well 
how  to  affect.  She  is  deceiving  you  now, 
as  she  once  deceived  me.  My  eyes  were 
cruelly  opened,  and  I  saw  her  conduct 
in  its  true  light.  You  imagine,  perhaps, 
that  in  your  absence  she  will  watch  over 
your  interests.  She  cares  only  for  her 
own.  She  will  sacrifice  you  to  the  interested 
views  of  her   family !  ^' 

"This  is  intolerable,"  exclaimed  M.  de 
Bonneval,  and,  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand, 
he  led  her  into  the  next  room,  saying  as 
he  did  so :  "  Leave  us,  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  cousin.  Do  not  expose  yourself  any 
longer  to  the  insults  of  one  whose  only 
excuse  must  lie  in  a  momentary  aberration 
of  mind.  The  day  will  come  when  my 
mother  will  deeply  regret  the  conduct  she 
has  held   towards  you  to-night." 

VOL.    II.  K 
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Judithe  gave  him  a  look  of  gratitude 
and  love ;  but  as  he  closed  the  door 
upon  her,  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

A  long  and  painful  scene  ensued  between 
the  mother  and  the  son.  It  ended  on 
her  side  by  torrents  of  tears,  hysterical 
sobs,  and  a  last  embrace,  in  which  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  was  parting  with 
life. 

That  farewell-interview  was  a  death-blow 
to  the  unhappy  woman's  hopes.  She 
foresaw  that  an  endless  separation  was 
involved  in  it.  Paler  than  death,  but 
with  the  strength  of  passion  supporting 
her  feeble  frame,  she  left  the  Hotel 
de  Biron  with  despair  in  her  heart,  and 
on  her  lips  a  blessing  which  sounded  wild 
as  a   curse. 

When,  at  break  of  day,  the  Comte 
de  Bonneval  took  leave  of  his  wife, 
when    he    looked     for     the    last    time    on 
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her  sweet  face,  wan  as  a  broken  lily, 
and  her  hands  as  cold  as  marble  were 
clasped  in  his,  he  gave  some  tokens 
of  sensibility.  As  he  folded  her  to  his 
breast,  and  felt  that  loving  heart  throb- 
bing against  his  own,  a  tear  fell  on 
her  cheek,  and  mingled  with  hers.  She 
thought,  she  believed,  at  that  moment, 
that  he  loved  her.  Possibly  he  thought 
so  himself;  but  once  beyond  the  harrier e 
du  Temple — having  parted  with  the 
Marquis  de  Biron  and  his  sons,  who 
had  accompanied  him  a  certain  distance 
out  of  Paris, — fairly  on  his  road  to 
Vienna,  on  his  way  to  all  he  cared 
about  in  life — liberty,  amusement,  adven- 
ture, and  fame, — he  drew  a  deep  breath, 
waved  his  arms  like  a  man  suddenly  re- 
lieved from  a  burthen,  and  snapped,  in 
a  single  instant,  the  chain  which  had 
bound  him  for  a  few  days.  It  fell 
off    Jm     careless     heart,     but     was     riven 

k2 
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in  hers,  of  whom  it  might  well  be 
said  that,  ''  the  iron  had  entered  her 
soul/'  there  to  remain,  and  to  sink  deeper 
and    deeper,    even   unto    her    dying   day. 


133 


Jiftlj  Cljajiter. 


"  Since  you  are  not 
To  be  diverted,  sir,  from  what  you  purpose, 
All  arguments  to  stay  you  here  are  useless ; 
Go  when  you  please,   sir     .     .     .     my  soul 
Shall  go  along  with  you,   and  when  you  are 
Circled  with  death  and  horror,  seek  and  find  you. 
And  then  I  will  not  leave  a  saint  unsued  to 
For  your  protection.    To  tell  you  what 
I  will  do  in  your  absence,  would  show  poorly ; 
My  actions  shall  speak  for  me!  'twere  to  doubt  you 
To  beg  I  may  hear  from  you ;   where  you  are 
You  cannot  live  obscure,  nor  shall  one  post 
By  night  or  day,  pass  unexamined  by  me. 

Massinger. 

"With  such  delight  I  read  your  letters  o'er. 
Your  presence  only  could  have  given  me  more. 
Excuse  my  passion  if  it  soar  above 
Your  thought;   no  man  can  judge  of  woman's  love. 
With  business  you,   or  pleasures  may  sustain 
The  pangs  of  absence,  and  divert   the  pain. 
My  wedded  thoughts  no  other  theme  pursue, 
I  talk  a  hundred  things,  but  all  of  you." 

COWLET. 


The  Countess  de  Bonneval's  brief  period 
of  happiness — if  the   name,  indeed,  can  be 
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applied  to  what  had  been  chequered  by  so 
many  fears,  and  clouded  by  so  many  mis- 
givings— had    come  to   a   close. 

The  ten  days  of  her  married  life  are 
over ;  but  not  so  the  dream  which  is  to 
follow  them.  She  had  dreamt  for  many 
previous  years,  and  lived  for  the  last  three 
months;  lived  amidst  all  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  a  passionate  attachment;  and 
now  what  remains  to  her — as  she  sits  alone 
in  the  solitary  room,  which  had  seen  her 
the  day  before  kneeling  by  her  husband's 
couch,  and  singing  him  to  sleep — but  another 
dream,  longer  and  sadder  than  the  first ! 
For  that  was  fraught  with  the  wild  fresh- 
ness of  morning;  around  the  last,  passion 
throws  for  a  while  a  fitful  light,  but  one 
by  one  its  colours  die  away,  even  as  the 
tints  of  the  sunset  sky  when  they  fade 
into  twilight.  To  watch  the  waning  of 
that  brightness,  the  gradual  surrender  of 
hope,    the    slow   breaking  of   the   truth   on 
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the  solitary  heart,  is  the  task  before  us ; 
and  it  is  one  in  which  there  is  little  need 
to  have  recourse  to  imagination,  far  less  than 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  little  work. 

The  materials  are  at  hand,  those  simple, 
pathetic  letters,  which  have  been  preserved 
by  a  strange  accident,  whilst  those  of  so 
many  more  eminent,  more  highly  gifted, 
and,  above  all,  happier  women  have  sunk 
into   oblivion. 

Truth  takes  the  place  of  fiction.  There 
is  no  need  to  invent  words  and  to  place 
them  in  her  mouth;  no  occasion  to  guess 
at  the  feelings  which  agitate,  the  thoughts 
which  occupy,  her  mind.  With  her  own 
hand  she  has  traced  them,  perfectly  un- 
conscious that  those  letters,  written  to  one 
who  appeared  to  value  them  so  little, 
would  be  preserved,  and  one  day  brought 
to  light  as  the  most  touching  evidence  of 
a  woman's  fervent  love,  enduring  constancy, 
and  life-long   sorrow. 
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As  we  read  the  first  of  these  artless 
compositions,  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
Judithe  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  grief, 
collecting  about  her  every  memorial  of  her 
husband's  presence,  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  portrait;  we  listen  to  the  beatings  of 
her  heart,  we  see  her  tears  falling  on  the 
paper  on  which  she  for  the  first  time 
writes  to    "her  dear   master." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  morrow  of 
his  departure,  she  addresses  him  in  the 
following  manner.  Alas !  she  had  yet  to 
learn  that  there  are  natures  susceptible 
of  emotion  and  at  the  same  time  totally 
without  feeling : 


FIRST   LETTER. 


«<  My  grief  is    so    intense   that   I    cannot 
help    dwelling    upon    it,    and    yet    I    ought, 
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perhaps,  to  spare  your  feelings.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  when  persons  love  each  other 
and  are  parted,  it  is  vain  to  speak  of 
consolation,  and  so  I  find  it  sweeter  to 
indulge  in  everything  that  ministers  to 
sadness.  My  dear  master,  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  the  thought  of  our  separation  ; 
and  the  fact  of  your  absence  is  continually 
present  to  me.  I  cannot  wish  you  to 
suffer  as  much  as  I  do.  I  would  not,  if 
I  could,  let  you  know  how  miserable  I 
am,  lest  compassion  should  make  you  a 
sharer  in  what  I  would  rather  be  alone 
to  endure.  A  first  trial  of  this  sort,  to 
one  who  had  hitherto  lived  in  a  state  of 
happy  indifierence,  is  very  severe.  I  feel 
it  to  be  so,  and  yet  I  cannot  complain. 
Love  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  cure 
of  my  grief,  and  the  remembrance  of  my 
recent  happiness  supports  me  under  the 
anguish  of  its  loss.  Nothing  can  exceed 
my   wretchedness,    and    yet    I     cannot,  for 
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a  moment,  regret  my  former  peace  of 
mind.  There  is  not  a  single  thing  upon 
earth  that  I  care  about,  except  your  love. 
I  do  trust,  my  dear  master,  that  I  shall 
always  enjoy  that  blessing!  At  least,  I 
know  that  I  shall  never  have  any  other 
object  but  to  please  you,  and  that  my 
fidelity  to  you  will  be  as  lasting  as  my 
attachment  is  ardent.  What  more  can  I 
say?  How  can  I  add  to  the  strength  of 
that  expression?  or  find  words  with  which 
to  describe  feelings  so  new  to  me  that,  while 
I  yield  unreservedly  to  their  influence,  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  define  them  ?  Explain 
then  yourself,  to  your  own  heart,  what  mine 
feels,  but  knows  not  how  to  express,  and 
tell  yourself  often  that  you  are,  of  all  men, 
the  most  tenderly  beloved,  the  most 
esteemed,  the  most  considered;  for  it  is  on 
these  sentiments  that  my  love  is  founded. 
Its  only  merit  is  its  purity.  Do  not,  I 
implore   you,    forget   your    poor  little   wife. 
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and  remember  that  she  is  really  in  a  state 
that  merits  compassion.  I  protest  that,  as 
far  as  regards  myself,  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  die  than  live  in  this  suspense. 
I  know  that  glory  will  always  be  my  most 
powerful  rival;  and  yet,  surely,  when  your 
life  is  in  question,  we  ought  to  go  shares  in 
your  heart;  and  while,  in  obedience  to  her 
dictates,  you  expose  yourself  to  danger,  for 
my  sake  you  should  take  such  precautions 
as  her  claims  do  not  forbid  !  Think  of  all 
this,  my  own  dear  master, — that  my  only 
desire  is  your  safety,  my  only  happiness  your 
love.  I  can  talk  of  nothing  but  myself  to-day, 
for  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  you ;  every- 
thing else  is  intolerable  to  me.  I  embrace 
you  with  all  my  heart,  and  would  will- 
ingly buy  with  half  my  life  the  happiness 
of  being   there   where   this   letter   is  going. 

"  The  Countess  de  Bonneval." 
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Unhappy  as  Judithe  felt  herself  to  be 
when  she  wrote  this  letter,  she  was  not 
altogether  wretched.  There  exist  in  this 
world  sorrows  that  are  not  without  sweet- 
ness; but  we  do  not  discern  this  fully 
till  life  has  taught  us  by  experience  the 
bitterness  of  certain  trials.  She  still  could 
dream  and  scheme  about  the  future,  still 
picture  to  herself  coming  days  of  as  much 
happiness  as  those  that  had  just  gone  by, 
undisturbed  by  a  sense  of  approaching 
separation.  Her  husband's  last  words  were 
still  ringing  in  her  ears ;  the  flowers  which 
he  had  given  her  were  unfaded ;  everything 
about  her  bore  the  impress  of  his  presence; 
and  so  long  as  she  was  allowed  to  remain 
alone  with  her  grief  it  was  no  unwelcome 
companion  ;  it  took  the  place  of  her  absent 
master;  not  for  worlds  would  she  have 
been  without  it ;  and,  as  she  sealed  her 
letter,  and  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  loved 
name  that  her  hand   had   written,   it  would 
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have  been  difficult  to  decide  if  there  was 
more  of  tender  joy  or  of  sweet  melancholy 
in   her  tearful  eyes. 

But  life  has  its  thorns  as  well  as  its  sor- 
rows, and  grief  would  lose  half  its  acuteness 
if  the  world  did  not  come  and  set  its  hoof 
upon  our  bruised  and  wearied  feet.  Judithe 
was  soon  to  learn  this  truth.  Two  or  three 
days  after  M.  de  Bonneval's  departure  she 
made  an  effort  to  rouse  herself  from  her 
soothing  solitude  and  to  overcome  the  painful 
impression  which  her  mother-in-law's  con- 
duct had  produced  upon  her.  She  resolved 
to  forget  her  ill-usage,  to  seek  her  with  all 
the  warmth  of  her  former  affection.  It 
could  not  but  be  a  comfort  to  her,  she 
imagined,  as  she  knew  it  would  be  to  her- 
self, to  mingle  their  tears  and  talk  for  hours 
together,  as  they  once  had  been  wont  to 
do,  of  the  adored  object  of  all  their  thoughts 
and  affections. 

'^  His    mother,"   she   kept    murmuring   in 
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a  low  voice,  ^^his  mother,  who  nursed  him 
in  infancy,  who  watched  him  at  play,  who 
gazed  upon  him  year  after  year  as  he  grew 
up  to  be  the  idol  of  her  heart  and  the  light 
of  her  eyes ;  she  must  love  me  that  loves 
him  so  much ;  me,  whose  idol  he  is ;  me, 
his  wife,  who  would  die  for  him  if  I  might ;  '^ 
and,  thus  communing  with  herself,  she  sent 
in  her  name,  the  name  she  was  so  lovingly 
proud  of,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the 
room  where  the  Marquise  de  Bonneval  was 
shut  up,  nursing  her  despair  and  driving 
herself  almost  to  madness  by  paroxysms  of 
helpless  fury. 

An  abrupt  and  absolute  refusal  was  sent 
to  her  request  for  admittance,  and  when 
she  timidly  entreated,  in  a  humble  and 
touching  note,  that  the  marquise  would 
name  an  hour  when  she  might  visit  her, 
it  was  returned  to  her  in  a  closed  envelope, 
without  a  word  of  answer.  She  was 
weeping    over    this    insult,    with    her    face 
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buried  in  her  hands,  when  the  Marquise 
de  Biron  burst  into  her  room,  and  sitting 
down    opposite   to  her   exclaimed : 

"  I  hope,  my  daughter,  that  you  will 
take  care  to  let  your  husband  know  the 
infamous  conduct  of  his  mother  towards 
you.  I  know  that  yoii  carry  your  ideas 
of  patience  under  injury  to  the  most  ex- 
travagant point,  but  there  are  limits  to 
endurance.  I  hear  she  shuts  her  door 
against  you.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
complain  to  M.  de  Bonne val,  this  very 
day,  of  this  outrageous  behavior,  or  I 
will  write  to  him  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Judithe  raised  her  eyes,  and  said : 
'^  I  promise  you  that  I  will,  dearest 
mother;"  and  then,  with  a  full  heart  and 
a  thoughtful  brow,  she  accompanied  Madame 
de  Biron  to  the  bedside  of  the  Due  de 
Lauzun,  who  was  very  ill  at  that  moment, 
but  who  exclaimed,  as  she  entered  the  room : 
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''  Welcome,  fair  Andromache,  my  Hector's 
wife ; "  and,  without  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  his  niece,  whose  society  he 
could  not  endure,  insisted  on  making  her 
daughter  sit  by  his  bedside  and  loading 
her   with  commissions  for   her  husband. 

As  she  was  leaving  his  room  she  met 
the  Yicomte  de  Gontaut,  who  whispered  to 
her  as  he  passed  : 

"  The  Abbe  Dubois  tells  me  that  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  writes  by  every 
messenger  to  your  hero,  my  dear  sister,  to 
describe  you  as  a  female  Machiavelli,  an 
arch  deceiver,  a — but  I  have  not  time  to 
repeat  all  the  compliments  she  pays  you. 
I  hope  you  are  at  last  disenchanted  of  that 
old  Medusa ; "  and  he  sprang  up  the  flight 
of  steps,  humming  a  lively  tune. 

Judithe  went  home,  locked  her  door,  and, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  re- 
mained absorbed  for  a  long  time  in  painful 
reflections  ;  till,  rousing  herself  at  last,  from 
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her  reverie,  she  wrote  the  following  letter, 
— so  different  from  the  last.  A  drop 
of  bitterness  had  fallen  into  the  crystal 
cup  of  her  first  pure  sorrow.  Restraint 
is  visible  in  every  line.  She  no  longer 
ventures  to  give  way  to  the  full  expres- 
sion of  her  feelings.  If  his  mother's  ac- 
cusations should  have  made  M.  de  Bon- 
neval  think  her  deceitful,  how  can  she 
ever  speak  to  him  again  of  her  love? 
On  his  answer  will  depend  all  her  future 
peace  of  mind.  She  longs  for  it,  pines  for 
it ;  and  with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  loving 
and  anxious  heart,  she  takes  occasion 
from  the  Due  de  Lauzun's  messages  to 
entreat  against  too  long  a  delay  in  that 
reply. 


VOL.  II, 
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SECOND    LETTER. 

"  I  DO  not  suppose  that  many  instances 
could  be  found  of  such  strange  conduct 
as  your  mother's  towards  me.  I  do  not 
wish  to  examine  into  its  cause,  which  my 
respect  for  her  forbids.  I  feel  too  deeply 
the  duty  I  owe  you  in  her  person.  Feeling 
myself  guiltless  of  the  faults  she  lays  to 
my  charge,  it  makes  me  very  unhappy  to 
be  obliged  to  think  her  unjust,  and  her 
behaviour  to  me  unkind.  She  possesses, 
however,  one  quality  so  sacred  in  my  eyes 
that  nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to  utter 
a  single  word  of  recrimination.  You  will 
always  find  me  as  anxious  to  keep  silence 
on  that  subject  as  she,  alas  !  has  been  to 
injure  me  in  your  estimation.     But  she  has 
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chosen,  I  grieve  to  think,  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  effecting  her  purpose.  You 
have  seen  but  little  of  me.  Can  I  hope 
that  the  impressions  you  have  derived  from 
only  ten  days'  intercourse,  will  prevail 
against  the  testimony  of  a  person  who  has 
known  me  for  years,  and  who  yet  knows 
me  so  little.  I  must  tell  you,  my  dear 
cousin,  that  M.  de  Lauzun  has  been  very 
ill.  A  cold  is  no  slight  ailment  at  his  age. 
He  has  not  been,  however,  in  absolute 
danger.  He  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  is 
highly  gratified  at  the  attachment  you 
show  him.  He  has  a  very  great  affection 
for  you.  He  wishes  you  to  tell  Prince 
Eugene  that  he  honours  and  respects  him 
beyond  any  other  person  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  hopes,  if,  indeed,  such  a  thing  be 
possible,  that  his  next  campaign  may  be 
still  more  glorious  than  the  last.  Pray 
do  not  forget  to  give  his  message,  and  to 
send  some  answer  to  it  in  your  next  letter. 

l2 
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He  is  very  particular  as  regards  punctuality, 
and  will  be  continually  asking  me  if  I  have 
heard  from  you,  and  what  notice  you  have 
taken   of  his   message." 


Several  days  elapsed,  and  lengthened 
into  weeks,  before  Judithe  received  this 
much-desired  reply.  At  last  it  came,  and 
though  she  might  have  wished,  perhaps, 
that  its  tone  had  been  less  playful,  and 
its  expressions  of  affection  and  confidence 
more  earnest,  she  was,  nevertheless,  re- 
assured as  to  the  groundless  nature  of  her 
fears  with  regard  to  her  mother-in-law's  efforts 
to  calumniate  her  character  and  her  con- 
duct. 

M.  de  Bonneval  simply  laughed  at  her 
apprehensions,  turned  into  ridicule  what 
he  termed  his  mother's  monomania,  and 
assured  his  wife  that  she  might  rest  per- 
fectly contented  on  that  point.     His  esteem 
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for  her  would  never  be  shaken  by  such  a 
tissue  of  absurdities  as  was  contained  in 
the  marquise's  letters.  He  habitually  con- 
signed them  to  the  flames,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  read  them;  an  excellent 
remedy,  he  added,  against  most  of  the 
troubles  of  life. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  did  not  quite 
harmonise  with  the  feelings  of  the  person 
it  was  addressed  to ;  still  it  relieved  her 
anxiety,  and  put  an  end,  at  once,  to  all 
the  fears  she  had  entertained.  But  other 
terrors  were  soon  to  be  awakened  in  her 
mind  by  the  inteUigence  that  the  imperial 
army  had  entered  upon  the  Turkish  cam- 
paign. 

The  Comte  de  Bonneval  had  been 
named  General  of  Infantry,  and  had  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  seat  of  war.  From 
that  moment  his  letters  become  fewer  and 
shorter.  If  he  writes  at  all  it  is  only  a 
few  hurried  lines,  which,  from  time  to  time. 
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serve  to  relieve  his  wife's    harassing  appre- 
hensions. 

The  month  of  July,  with  its  almost 
tropical  heat  in  Paris,  had  turned  the  city 
into  one  vast  furnace;  the  air  was  stifling, 
the  pavement  burning.  Not  even  at  night 
did  a  breath  of  air  cool  the  sultry 
streets,  or  fan  the  fevered  brow.  Judithe's 
cheeks  were  growing  every  day  more  pale, 
her  step  more  languid,  her  eyes  less 
bright. 

One  morning  the  Yicomtesse  de  Gontaut 
entered  her  room,  at  an  early  hour,  and 
found  her  sitting  at  her  writing-table,  with 
a  sad  and  abstracted  countenance. 

"My  little  sister,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
will  be  pleased  at  once  to  put  aside 
your  occupations,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  prepare  to  accompany  me  (my  carriage 
is  at  the  door)  to  Puteaux,  where  my 
brother  expects  us  to-day.  M.  de  Gontaut 
condescends    to    give    us    the    pleasure    of 
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his  society.  Paris  is  too  much  at  this 
moment  even  for  his  nerves  to  endure. 
He  pleads  guilty  to  the  vapours.  What, 
no  answer  but  a  blush  and  a  shake  of 
the  head?  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Bon- 
neval,  I  will  take  no  denial.  Have  you 
ever  found  it  possible  to  gainsay  me  when 
I  have  been  bent  on  carrying  my  point? 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  I  am  called  one  of  the  ^wild  ones 
of  the  Court.'  I  am  capable  of  having 
you  gagged,  bound,  blindfolded,  carried  off 
this  very  minute,  and  my  six  cavalieri 
serventi  shall  ride  by  the  carriage-door, 
and  point  their  pistols  at  your  wicked 
little   head." 

Judithe  smiled,  and  again  shook  the 
head  thus  stigmatised : 

*'My  dear  sister,  you  are  too  kind, 
but—" 

"But,  what?" 

"I   cannot  leave   Paris  just   now." 
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"  And  why  so,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

^^  Because  I  get  my  letters  sooner  here 
than  I  should  in  the  country." 

"  Merciful  heavens !  my  dear  child,  I 
protest  that  you  remind  me  of  one  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery's  heroines.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  conjugal  passion  of 
yours  is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
times  and  the  country  we  live  in.  Did 
I  not  take  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to 
warn  you  against  such  a  mistake  as  that 
of  losing   your  heart  to    your   husband  ? " 

^^  Indeed,  you  did,  my  dear  sister.  Your 
conscience  may  be  quite  easy  on  that 
point,"  Judithe  answered,  with  a  smile ; 
^^but  wilful  people  must  have  their  way 
you  know,  or,  as  M.  de  Lauzun's  Scotch 
valet  mutters  in  his  jargon,  ^  He  who  will 
to  Currah  maun  to  Currah/  a  phrase 
which  seems  to  console  him  under  all  the 
trials  to  which  our  dear  uncle's  eccentricities 
daily  expose  him." 
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"Well,  in  that  case,  my  sweet  obstinate, 
^  as  I  will  to  Puteaux  I  maun  to  Puteaux,' 
and  by  all  the  wills  and  the  mauns  ever 
uttered  by  barbarous  islanders,  you  shall 
go  there  also.  Come,  summon  your  hand- 
maids. Put  up  all  the  menu  baggage 
that  you  carry  about  with  you,  and  yield 
to  your  Adelaide's  entreaties ;"  as  she  spoke 
Madame  de  Gontaut  threw  her  arms  fondly 
round  Judithe's  neck,  and  then  whispered 
in  her  ear :  "  and  on  the  courier  days,  my 
carriage  and  my  servants  will  be  at  your 
orders.  Will  that  satisfy  you,  madame  la 
comtesse  ?  You  really  have  no  excuse  for 
persisting   in   your   refusal." 

Subdued  by  her  sister-in-law's  kindness, 
Judithe  consented  to  accompany  her,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  she  found  her- 
self established  in  the  Due  de  Guiche's 
lovely  villa,  surrounded  by  affectionate 
friends  and  relations,  soothed  by  the  sight 
of   nature    in    her   most    luxuriant     season, 
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and  counting  the  while  the  moments  that 
must  intervene,  till,  on  the  dusky  high- 
road, under  the  burning  sun,  she  will  be 
hurrying  to  Paris,  in  order  to  receive  an 
hour  or  too  sooner  a  letter  that  will  not 
arrive;  for  from  the  25th  of  June  to  the 
6th  of  August  not  one  line  came  to 
allay  her  tormenting  anxiety.  On  the  eve 
of  that  breathless,  feverish,  bootless  journey, 
she  wrote  the  following  letter  : 


THIRD   LETTER. 

^^  I  HAVE  been  staying,  for  the  last  three 
days,  at  the  Due  de  Guiche's,  my  dear 
cousin,  with  M.  and  Madame  de  Gontaut. 
I  brought  a  heavy  heart  into  this  solitude, 
for  though   I  am   well   aware  that  you  are 
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indolent,  and  might  easily  allow  one  or 
two  courier-days  to  go  by  without  writing, 
yet  how  can  I  subdue  my  anxiety  when 
for  three  whole  weeks  I  have  not  heard 
from  you?  All  the  Frenchmen  in  your 
army  are  so  exact  in  writing,  that  it  adds 
to  my  disquietude,  as  you  cannot  surely 
be  the  only  one  amongst  them  unable  to 
find  a  moment  just  to  mention  in  what 
state  you  are?  Do  ask  M.  Prescher  to 
write  to  me  one  line  only,  to  tell  me  if 
your  health  is  good.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  love,  my  dear  cousin,  if 
you  neglect  to  afford  me  even  that  amount 
of  consolation.  Would  it  not  make  you 
uneasy  if  I  was  to  be  so  long  without 
writing?  Think,  then,  what  I  have  to  go 
through  ;  I,  who  love  you  far,  far  more 
than  you  love  me !  I  know  you  to  be 
every  day  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers ; 
nothing  but  your  letters  can  keep  me 
from    falling    into    despair,     and    yet     you 
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deny  me  that  only  comfort !  I  am  in  a 
most  wretched  state  of  mind;  at  one  mo- 
ment inclined  to  murmur  against  your 
cruelty,  and  at  others  accounting  for  your 
silence  by  suppositions  that  make  me  per- 
fectly miserable.  Sometimes  I  tell  myself 
that  such  a  heart  as  mine  is  a  great 
drawback  to  the  happiness  of  life ;  that 
it  is  on  many  accounts  a  very  inconvenient 
possession.  I  go  further,  my  dear  master ; 
I  am  almost  afraid,  that  it  may  become, 
through  its  excessive  tenderness,  burden- 
some to  others.  I  suppose,  unjust  as  this 
would  be,  that  those  who  love  as  I  do, 
must  always  have  that  fear  before  their 
eyes.  Not  that  there  exist,  I  fancy, 
many  instances  of  so  devoted  an  affection, 
and  indeed  it  is  better  perhaps  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  such  feelings  are  very 
apt  to  be  unrequited.  But  as  I  have  not 
as  yet  made  that  painful  experience,  I 
allow   full  scope  to    the  ardour    of    an   at- 
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tachment  which  duty  and  inclmation  have 
combined  to  strengthen.  If  it  should  be 
indeed  your  fault  that  I  do  not  hear  from 
you,  it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  be  visited 
with  the  penalty  of  reading  my  complaints. 
My  mother  says  that  she  is  writing  on 
purpose  to  scold  you.  She,  my  father,  and 
myself  sit  in  judgment  on  your  offences 
and  pass  severe  sentences  upon  you ;  but 
when  I  am  left  to  myself  I  can  do  no- 
thing but  weep,  and  imagine  a  thousand 
misfortunes.  I  am  going  back  to  Paris, 
to-morrow,  that  I  may  receive  your  letter 
(if  there  is  one  for  me)  a  few  moments 
sooner.  M.  and  Madame  de  Gontaut 
are  very  angry  with  you.  So  are  all 
who  love  you  most.  Our  charming 
sister-in-law  is  so  accustomed  to  receive 
homage,  that  she  cannot  understand  any 
neglect  as  to  attentions.  I  cannot  end  my 
letter,  my  dear  cousin,  without  saying  that 
I  am  quite  persuaded  that  there  is  no  man 
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in  tlie  whole  world  so  devotedly  loved  as 
you  are.  If  this  is  not  agreeable  to  you, 
prepare  your  soul  for  patience,  for  I  am 
equally  certain  that  my  affection  will  be 
eternal.     I  tenderly  embrace  you." 


Twice  that  week  Judithe  went  to  Paris, 
and  twice  she  returned  to  Puteaux,  with 
an  aching  heart,  for  each  time  she  had 
vainly  spent  tedious  hours  at  the  Hotel  de 
Biron,  wandering  about  the  empty  rooms, 
and  watching  the  entrance-door  with  sicken- 
ing impatience. 

When  on  the  last  occasion  her  messenger 
came  in  sight,  the  colour  forsook  her  cheeks, 
and  she  was  forced  to  sit  down,  so  great 
was  the   trembling  of  her   limbs. 

"There  are  no  letters,  madame  la  com- 
tesse." 

"Put  the  horses  to,"  she  faintly  said, 
turning  away  that    the   footman  might  not 
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see  the  big  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheek. 

Oh,  it  is  heart-breaking  work  to  love, 
to  wait,  to  hope,  and  to  be  disappointed, 
but  still  more  heart-breaking,  perhaps,  to 
have  outlived  love  and  hope,  expectation 
and   fear ! 

At  her  return  to  Puteaux,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  the  Due  de  Guiche  met  her  at 
the  door,  and  giving  her  his  hand  to  lead 
her  to  her   apartment,   he   said : 

"  M.  de  Croizot  has  been  here  this 
morning ;  he  has  just  had  a  letter  from  his 
son  from  the  Austrian  camp  ;  he  tells  him  M. 
de  Bonneval  is  in  excellent  health,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  as  usual  the  gayest  of 
the  gay,  as  well  as  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  But  you,  madame,  must  have 
doubtless  received  a  budget  of  letters,  and 
can  give  us  the  most  recent  accounts  of 
your   gallant  husband's  welfare." 

Judithe    murmured     a   few     unintelligible 
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wordsj  and  hurried  into  her  apart- 
ment. There,  falling  on  her  knees,  she 
exclaimed : 

"Thank  God!  he  is  well;"  and  then 
there  rose  up  in  her  throat  a  choking 
sensation;  the  full  sense  of  his  neglect 
suddenly  came  upon  her.  "  Was  it  thus 
she  was  to  be  treated?  Was  this  the  re- 
ward of  her  love?  So  soon  after  their 
marriage,  so  soon  after  their  parting,  not 
to  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  her  letters !  It 
was  more  than  she  could   bear !  " 

Alas !  how  little  we  know  what  we  can 
bear,  what  we  shall  have  to  bear.  The  first 
sharpness  of  a  trial  takes  us  by  surprise, 
and  the  soul  rebels  at  the  outset  against 
what  it  must  gradually  learn  to  endure. 

Judithe  seized  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
wrote  upon  it  these  few  lines,  the  only  ones 
in  which  she  ever  expressed  a  feeling  of 
irritation ; 
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FOURTH    LETTER. 

"  My  anxiety  increases  every  day,  as  does 
also  your  remissness.  I  torment  myself  with 
the  same  perseverance  with  which  you 
neglect  me.  As  I  cannot  work  a  change 
in  my  nature  I  must  endeavour  to  conform 
myself  to  what  I  am  compelled  to  hope  is 
your  system,  that  is,  to  love  without  giving 
the  object  of  your  love  the  slightest  token 
of  it,  unless,  indeed,  a  profound  silence  is, 
in  your  opinion,  a  proof  of  affection.  These 
views  are  so  singular  that  you  should  really 
have  given  me  notice  of  them,  in  order 
that  so  extraordinary  an  effect  should  not 
have  taken  me  by  surprise." 

jS"o  sooner  had   this  letter  gone  than   the 
tender,  loving  heart    of  the  poor  little  wife 
VOL.   n.  M 
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grieved  over  it.  Fain  would  she  have  re- 
called those  lines  which  had  been  dictated 
by  wounded  sensibility,  rather  than  by  the 
passionate  affection  which  was  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  of  her  soul.  She  shed  torrents 
of  tears  as  she  pictured  to  herself  that  M. 
de  Bonneval  might  possibly  receive  them 
when  he  was  ill  or  tired,  wounded  perhaps, 
or  even  dying,  far  from  her,  far  from  home, 
far  from  sympathy  or  consolation.  She  re- 
proached herself  bitterly  for  what  she  called 
her  harshness,  and  made  a  resolution,  which 
she  never  once  swerved  from,  and  that  was 
for  ever  after  to  refrain  from  addressing  to 
him  a  single  reproach,  and  to  use  in  her 
letters  to  him  none  but  tender,  affectionate, 
or  playful   expressions. 

Meanwhile  she  returned  to  Paris.  There 
her  only  thought,  her  only  occupation,  was  to 
seek  out  such  persons  as  had  friends  or 
relations  in  the  Imperial  Army,  to  glean 
here    and     there    some    word,    some    pass- 
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ing  expression,  some  report  which  con- 
veyed to  her  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Hungary,  or  some  assur- 
ance that  her  husband  was  alive  and 
well. 

He  wrote  to  her  once  or  twice  during 
the  month  of  August,  but  these  letters 
were  short  and  unsatisfactory,  and  now 
two  couriers  have  again  arrived  without 
bringing  her  even  that  small  amount  of 
consolation. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  month  she  writes 
as  follows : 


FIFTH    LETTER. 

"  I  HAVE  not  heard  from  you  by  the  two 
last  couriers,  my  dear  cousin.  It  is  indeed 
a  great  blessing  for  me  that  the  French- 
men   in    your    army    have     not     forgotten 

M  2 
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their  native  country.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
occasional  tidings  I  gather  from  their  letters 
I  should  be  in  continual  terrors  about 
your  life  and  your  health,  your  present 
position  giving  me  ample  reason  to  tremble 
for  both.  If  you  loved  me  you  would,  I 
think,  understand  that  whilst  my  worst 
fears  are  relieved  by  the  intelligence  I 
obtain  from  strangers,  there  is  another 
kind  of  uneasiness,  which  they  cannot 
assuage ;  but  as  it  does  not  occur  to  you 
to  spare  me  this  suiFering,  I  conclude  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  As  my 
reproaches  might  end  by  wearying  you,  I 
will  say  no  more  on  that  subject,  and, 
indeed,  I  see  very  little  use  in  it.  I  am  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  sending  to  all  the  per- 
sons who  have  relations  in  Hungary  to  get 
from  them  whatever  news  I  can.  I  have 
a  great  resource  in  M.  de  la  Blard.  You 
had  written  to  him  on  the  2nd  of  July, 
and   your   last    letter    to  me    was    sent    on 
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the  25th  of  June.  There  are  many  persons 
here  in  correspondence  with  your  part  of 
the  world.  M.  Croizot  hears  very  often 
from  his  son,  and  I  make  up  a  great  deal 
to  him,  because  in  those  letters  you  are 
often  mentioned.  You  will  think  me  very 
foolish,  but  I  love  you,  and  the  sacred 
tie  that  binds  us  sanctions  and  heightens 
my  attachment.  Good  bye,  my  dear  cousin ; 
do  care  a  little  for  her  who  never  will 
care  for  anybody  but  you;  my  heart  is 
yours,  and  yours  alone,  for  ever.  The 
Chevalier  de  Foutanges  sends  you  his  best 
compliments.  I  am  really  very  fond  of 
him.  He  is  a  very  good  sort  of  man. 
He  says  that  your  silence  puts  him  in  a 
passion;  and  as  to  M.  de  Lauzun,  he 
will  quite  hate  you  if  it  goes  on.  He 
sends  you  his  kindest  love ;  so  do  also 
Madame  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe,  who 
thinks  his  nuptial  benediction  has  not 
been   over   and   above   happy." 
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A  few  days  after  Judithe  had  written 
this  letter,  her  father  came  up  to 
her  one  evening  when  the  family  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  he 
said  : 

"  I  have  heard,  to-day,  from  your 
husband,  Madame  de  Bonneval;  he  bids 
me  tell  you  that  he  puts  off  writing 
to    you   until   he    has  a  letter    of   yours  to 


answer." 


The  young  countess  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground. 

"Is  he  well?"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Perfectly  so,  I  imagine,"  replied  M.  de 
Biron.  "  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are 
so  idle  about  writing?  We  all  imagined 
that  those  many  hours  which  you  steal 
from  our  society  were  spent  in  preparing 
heavy  packets  for  the  Austrian  courier; 
and   here   is    M.    le   comte,    your  husband, 
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complaining  of  your  silence  ?  "  M.  de  Biron, 
as  he  said  those  words,  fondly  patted  his 
daughter's  cheek.  She  looked  at  him  with 
such  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  that  the  father's 
heart  within  him  was  moved.  He  took 
her  hand  in  his.  It  was  cold  and  trem- 
bling. ^'  Judithe,  my  foolish  child,"  he 
began;  but  she  could  not  stay;  one 
pressure  of  his  hand,  one  more  loving 
look  she  gave  him,  and  then  left  the 
room ;  and  now  in  the  silence  of  her  own 
she    communes  with  herself. 

"Oh,  that  I  could  think!  that  I  could 
believe !  that  not  one  of  my  poor  letters 
had  ever  reached  him !  He  waits  to  write 
till  he  has  heard  from  me;  from  me, 
who  have  written  every  week,  and  counted 
the  minutes  till  I  dared  to  write  again  ; 
so  fearful  of  wearying  him  that  it  was 
only  on  the  appointed  days  that  I  ventured 
to  put  pen  to  paper,  and  now  he  does 
not   write   to  me   because    I    do   not   write 
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to  him  often  enough !  So  be  it.  I  am 
the  one  in  fault.  Oh,  that  it  might  be 
so !  Fain  would  I  believe  that  he  thought 
it.  But  I  am  sick  at  heart.  My  head 
aches.  Oh,  for  a  breath  of  the  fresh  air 
that  blows  over  the  Landes  of  Gasconj. 
I   wonder   if  Lafond   still   lives !  " 

"A  traitor  is  a  traitor,  all  the  world 
over."  She  did  not  utter  those  last  words, 
but  they  darted  through  her  mind  like  a 
shot.  She  shrunk  from  her  own  thought 
as  if  it  had  been  a  whisper  from  the 
evil  one.  She  wound  herself  up  again  to 
hope,  to  believed,  to  trust ;  but  the  spirit 
of  despondency  had  stolen  into  her  heart, 
and  it  throws  a  cold  chill  into  every  line 
of  this  letter : 
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SIXTH   LETTER. 

"We  go  upon  quite  different  principles, 
my  dear  cousin.  To  punish  me  for  my 
supposed  inexactitude  in  writing,  you 
leave  off  writing  yourself,  whilst  I,  on  the 
contrary,  do  nothing  but  send  letter  after 
letter  to  complain  of  your  silence.  These 
opposite  ways  of  acting  may  both  proceed 
from  affection,  but  I  think  mine  is  the 
most  natural  mode  of  evincing  it.  I  can- 
not understand  how  you  fail  to  receive  my 
letters,  for  since  you  have  been  away,  I 
have  not  let  a  single  week  go  by  with- 
out writing,  grieving  all  the  while  that 
from  fear  of  wearying  you,  I  felt  myself 
obliged  not  to  do  so  oftener,  for  I  could 
not   bear  that  you  should   find    my  tender- 
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ness  oppressive.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  my  love  is  of  a  nature  that  ought  to 
meet  with  a  return,  which  I  am  always 
living  in  hopes  of.  My  feelings  are  severely 
tried  at  this  moment,  for  I  experience  no- 
thing but  fears,  disquietude,  and  utter 
discouragement.  I  really  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist.  The  sacrifice  of  half  my  life 
would  not  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  could 
I  be  spared  during  the  remainder  the  cruel 
pangs  I  have  to  endure.  I  am  really  in 
a  most  miserable  state  of  mind;  but  I 
had  rather  not  intrude  my  sufferings  upon 
you.  God  forbid  that  I  should  occasion 
you  the  least  uneasiness." 


Alas !  for  the  fruitless  struggle  carried  on 
by  that  devoted  heart!  seeking  in  vain  to 
lull  its  anxieties,  and  to  attribute  to  the 
object   of  her   passionate    affection    some   of 
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the     feelings    which    so   effectually  mar    its 

own  peace.     Her  imagination  ever  at  work 

to   invoke    a   phantom  of  its   own  creation, 

and  then  striving  to  believe  in  its  reality. 
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"  Had  you  seen  him, 
How  in  one  bloody  scene  he  did  discharge 
The  parts  of  a  commander  and  a  soldier, 
Wise  in  direction,  bold  in  execution. 
You  would  have  said,  great  Caesar's  self  excepted, 
The  world  yields  not  his  equal." 

Massingeb. 

"  Oh,   happy  shades,  to  me  unblest. 

Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me! 
How  ill  the   scene  that  affords  rest 

And  hearts  that  cannot  rest  agree! 
For  fixed  unutterable  care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  within, 
Sbows  the  same  sadness  everywhere, 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene." 

COWPER. 


There  was  still  one  brilliant  and  happy 
moment  in  store  for  the  young  Countess  de 
Bonneval ;    one   of  those   moments  such   as 
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she  had  often  pictured  to  herself  in  bygone 
days,  and  the  brightness  of  which  had 
deluded  her  young  mind  into  the  fancy 
which  had,  by  degrees,  grown  into  a  passion. 
She  had  willingly  bartered  for  that  vision 
the  peace  of  her  whole  life.  She  had  re- 
joiced at  the  tie  which  had  bound  her  to 
one  around  whom  a  false  halo  of  glory 
threw  a  deceitful  light.  One  hour  of  such 
earthly  joy  as  she  had  dreamed  of  in  child- 
hood, and  looked  forward  to  in  youth,  was 
now  to  be  granted  to  her.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  hours  of  intense  anxiety. 
It  was  the  lightening  flash  athwart  a  gloomy 
sky. 

She  had  often  professed  not  to  care  for 
happiness,  and  God  took  her  at  her  word. 
What  she  had  sought  was  for  one  short 
instant  vouchsafed,  and  not  too  dearly 
bought  did  she  deem  it  at  the  price  of 
previous  tears  and  of  subsequent  misery. 
As  long  as  it  was  given  her  to  be  proud  of 
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her  husband,  she  thought  little  of  her  own 
wrongs. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1721,  Judithe 
was  spending  some  hours  at  the  Due  de 
Lauzun  s  villa,  at  Passy.  She  was  sitting 
by  his  side  when  young  de  Gevres  came 
in,  and  immediately  began: 

"  The  Elector  of  Bavarians  courier  has 
arrived.  There  has  been  a  tremendous 
action  fought  before  Belgrade.  Madame  la 
duchesse  is  in  ecstasies.  The  Comte  de 
Charolais  is  safe." 

Pale  as  a  sheet,  Judithe  tried  to  speak, 
but  her  voice  failed  her.  Madame  de 
Lauzun  seized  her  hand,  and  cried  : 

"Anyone  else  mentioned  in  the  letters?" 

"  Not  a  soul,"  answered  young  de  Gevres, 
and  then  recollecting  Madame  de  Bonneval's 
presence,  he  added :  "  If  any  great  mis- 
fortune had  happened  to  people  of  note,  the 
courier  must  have  heard  of  it." 

Judithe     kissed    her    uncle's    hand,    and 
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hurried  into  her  carriage,  which  was  at  the 
door.      She    returned   to    Paris,    and    spent 
long  weary  hours,  now  on  her  knees  in  her 
oratory,    now   in    the    drawing-room,    where 
some  of   the  family  were  going  in  and  out, 
now  watching  at  the  window  for  the  return 
of  the  servant  whom  she  had  sent  for  news 
to   the  Hotel    du    Maine.      The    anguish  of 
suspense,  the  sickening  delay,  the  sympathy 
of  some,  the  indifference    of  others,  seemed 
alike  to  torture  her.     Slowly  the  hours  went 
by.     The  sun  set,  and   rose  again,  and  not 
once  had    her  eyes    closed  themselves    that 
long  and   weary  night.     It  was  noon  of  the 
next    day,    and  she  was  still  watching,   still 
praying,  if,   indeed,   clasped  hands  and  wild 
words — uttered     at   intervals,     more   like    a 
charm    than     a    prayer — can   be    called   by 
that   name.       Then   there   was   the   step   of 
a   horse  galloping  into  the    court,    and   her 
young  brother,  a   youth  of  fifteen,  who  had 
always    dearly  loved    her,   sprung   from  the 
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saddle,  and  bounded  up  the  stairs  into 
the  room,  and  to  his  sister's  side  in  one 
minute. 

'^A  letter  for  you,"  he  cried,  and  into 
the  hands  of  the  trembling  wife  he  placed 
what  for  a  while  made  up  to  her  for  all 
she  had  suffered,  for  all  she  had  yet  to 
suffer.  He  was  alive,  he  was  well,  he  had 
written  to  her  on  the  day  of  that  terrible 
battle, — the  adored  husband,  whose  hand- 
writing she  had  so  pined  to  see  again. 
She  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  the 
paper  where,  with  that  very  hand  which 
had  performed  heroic  feats  of  valour,  he  had 
traced  a  few  hurried  lines  to  assure  her 
of  his  safety,  to  tell  her  of  his  successes; 
and  great  was  the  glory  he  had  gained  on 
that  day. 

It  was  impossible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  victory,  or  the  share  which  M. 
de  Bonneval  had  had  in  securing  it  to  the 
Imperial  Army.     High  as  his  reputation  had 
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hitherto  been,  no  exploits  he  had  ever  per- 
formed, had  even  approached  to  those  he 
accomplished  on  this  occasion.  The  troops 
which  he  commanded  had  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  battle ;  his  skill  and  coolness  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  attack ;  his  dauntless  courage 
carried  everything  before  him.  Belgrade  was 
about  to  surrender.  The  Turks  were  suing 
for  peace. 

The  name  of  the  successful  hero  was  in 
every  mouth.  Nothing  was  spoken  of  in 
Paris  but  the  triumph  he  had  achieved ; 
Judithe  was  surrounded  in  a  moment  by 
friends  who  wished  her  joy  of  this  glorious 
news,  by  relations  who  claimed  to  share  in 
her  happiness,  as  they  had  done  in  her 
fears  ;  who  kept  assuring  her  that  she  might 
well  be  proud  of  the  name  she  bore,  of  the 
hero  on  whom  her  hand  and  her  heart  had 
been  bestowed. 

No  words  can  describe  the  exultation,  the 
joy,  the  deep  emotion  of  the  young  countess ; 
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her  eyes  were  sparkling  with  animation,  her 
cheeks  glowing,  her  whole  manner  changed. 
Who  could  have  recognised  in  her  the  pale 
drooping  creature,  who,  a  few  days  ago 
was  sadly  wandering  in  the  deserted  rooms 
of  the  Hotel  de   Biron. 

There  was  to  be  a  great  reception  that 
night  at  the  Duchesse  du  Maine's,  and 
Judithe,  who,  since  her  husband's  departure 
had  kept  out  of  the  way  of  all  society, 
and  felt  it  a  burthen  to  dress  or  to  con- 
verse, was  but  too  ready  to  make  her 
appearance  that  night,  there  where  her 
lord's  praises  would  be  in  every  mouth,  now 
that  the  idol  of  her  heart  was  for  the 
moment  the   idol   of  the  public. 

If  she  had  never  been  thought  beautiful 
before,  she  would  have  been  deemed  so 
that  evening.  In  her  eyes  there  was  an 
enthusiasm,  which  shone  through  their 
dreamy  depths  like  the  sun  through  a 
transparent    mist.      If  there    was    pride   in 
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her  glance,  it  was  tempered  by  a  tenderness 
that    seemed   to   yearn    for    sympathy.      As 
person  after  person  came  up    to    her    with 
high-flown  congratulations,    and  poured  into 
her    ears   the    most   flattering    compliments, 
she    bhished    so    sweetly,  she    looked  up  so 
gratefully  !     They  call  her  hero  the  hero  of 
Belgrade,  the  bulwark  of   Christendom,    the 
support  of  the  empire,  the  pride  of  France. 
She   hears   these  words,    she   trembles    with 
delight,  she   presses  against  her   bosom   the 
letters     she    has   that    day    received,     and 
which  she  wears  next  her  heart.     Ah,  what 
recks    she   in    that   hour  of  the  anguish  of 
suspense,  the    cold    chill    of  disappointment, 
of  the  fears    she    had   felt,    the  hopes    she 
had  renounced.      She    has  been   thought  of 
by    him     in    his    hour    of   glory,    and    this 
will    strengthen    her   to    bear   months     and 
years  of  solitary  trial. 

Not  a  relation    or   a   friend,  not  a   royal 
personage  or  a  distinguished  character,    but 
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pays  her  a  tribute  of  homage,  and  lays 
at  the  feet  of  the  young  wife  the  incense 
which  she  covets  for  the  loved  one  of  her 
heart. 

As  she  sits  down  to  write  to  him  the 
next  day  her  hand  trembles  with  joy, 
more  than  it  ever  did  with  fear,  and  the 
blush  on  her  cheek  has  deepened  into  a 
hectic  flush. 


SEVENTH   LETTER, 

^^How  difficult  it  is,  my  dear  cousin, 
to  a  heart  overflowing  with  tenderness,  to 
speak  of  the  various  emotions  which  have 
been  agitating  it  for  some  time  past.  I 
have  gone  through  the  extremes  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  joy,  and  followed  you  through 
every  change  of  circumstance  with  feelings 
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which  I  have  not  been  able  to  moderate. 
I  trembled  for  your  life,  and  gave  myself 
up  to  the  wildest  fears.  I  am  now  re- 
assured for  the  present,  and  a  little  more 
at  peace.  But,  oh,  what  happiness  it  is 
to  add  the  joy  of  your  triumph  to  the 
knowledge  of  your  safety,  which  has  hitherto 
been,  I  confess,  the  only  thing  I  have 
thought  of.  Everybody  says  that  this 
victory  is  principally  due  to  you.  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  much  given  to  vanity, 
but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  not  to  be 
proud  of  what  is  said  about  you  just  now. 
I  cannot  go  a  single  step  without  hearing 
you  praised,  and  in  a  way  which  touches  my 
feelings  and  goes  straight  to  my  heart.  To 
be  sure  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  derive 
some  advantage  from  that  glory  which  is 
purchased  at  so  dear  a  price,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  robbing  me,  as  it  does,  of 
aU  peace  and  tranquility.  For  as  long  as 
you  are  engaged  in  war  I    can   never  hope 
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that  you  will  be  even  commonly  pru- 
dent, or  otherwise  than  recklessly  brave. 
You  think  of  nothing  but  leading  others 
to  victory,  and  ruthlessly  expose  that 
precious  life  which  does  not  now  belong 
to  you  alone.  I  cannot  think  with  patience 
of  all  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  has  made 
us  suffer.  The  courier  which  he  sent  to 
madame  la  duchesse  arrived  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  Due  du  Maine's  messenger. 
In  his  anxiety  to  set  her  mind  at  rest 
about  the  Comte  de  Charolais  he  threw 
everybody  into  agonies  of  suspense,  as  he 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  if 
any  persons  of  note  had  been  killed  or 
wounded.  Nothing  can  describe  the  agonies 
I  went  through  till  the  moment  when  I 
received  your  letter, — I  had  rather  not 
dwell  upon  it.  Words,  besides,  would  be 
weak  to  render  such  impressions,  and  for 
the  same  reason  I  will  not  speak  of 
the     delight    which    your    letter    gave   me. 
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Only  let  me  assure  you,  my  dearest  master, 
that  I  shall  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  forget 
your  kindness  in  writing  to  me  at  a  mo- 
ment when  nothing  but  the  sight  of  your 
handwriting  could  have  saved  me  from 
utter  despair.  If  you  could  know  all  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  your  having  thought  of 
me  at  such  a  moment !  if  you  could  read 
my  heart,  you  would,  I  think,  be  pleased 
to  see  how  your  kindness  has  touched  it 
to  the  quick,  and  awakened  in  it  the  most 
grateful  emotions.  I  should  like  to  hear 
of  your  Belgrade  being  taken.  Then  I 
should  be  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
still  a  little  uneasy.  It  must  be  owned 
that  we  purchase  dearly  the  gift  of  sensi- 
bility. A  few  moments  of  intense  happiness 
are  bought  at  the  cost  of  very  severe 
sufferings.  Not  that  I  should  desire  to 
possess  a  heart  less  capable  of  affection. 
Such  as  it  is,  mine  is  altogether  devoted  to 
you,    and  I    would,    if   I  could,    enlarge  it, 
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in  order  to  love  you  still  more,  if  that 
was  possible.  As  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
nothing  more  ardent  or  more  exclusive  can 
be  conceived  than  its  feelings ;  and  I  know 
by  every  aspiration  and  emotion  of  my  soul 
that  I  was  born  to  love  you,  and  that  I 
shall  love  you  to  my  life's  end.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  this.  I  am,  of 
course,  boimd  to  do  so,  but  inclination  is 
so  much  on  the  same  side  that  it  quite 
outstrips  the  claims  of  duty.  If  you  choose 
it,  my  dear  master,  you  can  make  me  the 
happiest  person  upon  earth.  Your  affection 
is  all  I  care  for.  I  have  no  other  thought, 
no  other  wish,  and  I  shall  never  trouble 
myself  about  anything  else.  My  mother 
assists  us  in  our  affairs  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner possible.  She  is  writing  to  you  to-day, 
so  that  I  need  not  speak  to  you  of  her 
joy,  and  of  her  previous  anxiety,  which 
were,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  touching. 
I  used    to    think   that    I    loved  my  family 
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on  account  of  their  goodness  to  me,  but 
I  now  quite  overlook  that  cause  of  grati- 
tude in  my  sense  of  their  affection  for  you. 
There  is  no  room  left  in  my  heart  for  any 
feeling  independent  of  you,  even  when 
there  exists  a  just  and  previous  claim  to 
my  attachment.  Madame  de  Nogent  insists 
on  my  saying  all  sorts  of  flattering  things 
to  you  from  her.  She  takes  the  most 
lively  interest  in  your  successes,  and  though 
she  had  expected  to  hear  her  grandson 
warmly  praised,  her  anticipations  have  been 
exceeded  by  the  universal  enthusiasm  which 
the  recent  events  have  excited.  M. 
le  Due  du  Maine  came  up  to  me  yes- 
terday, when  I  was  at  his  house,  and  said 
all  the  finest  things  in  the  world  about 
you.  M.  and  Madame  de  Lauzun  send 
their  warm  congratulations  on  your  safety, 
and  are  enchanted  at  what  everybody  writes 
from  the  camp,  and  at  all  that  the  page 
has  related  of  your  exploits.     There  is  not 
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a  single  Biron  who  d'^es  not  insist  on  my 
making  particular  mention  of  him  or  of 
her,  and  who  does  not  scold  me  beforehand 
for  omitting  any  of  the  compliments  they 
are  so  anxious  to  ])ay   you." 


Satisfied  as  to  her  husband's  safety,  and 
soothed  by  the  thought  that  he  had 
written  to  her  on  that  memorable  day, 
the  Countess  de  Bonne val  removed  to 
Choisy,    her   brother's   country-house. 

The  beautiful  month  of  October,  so  bright 
and  clear  in  the  sunny  climate  of  France, 
was  in  its  glory.  The  vintage  just  gathered 
in,  the  trees  displaying  their  gorgeous 
autumnal  foliage,  the  air  so  still,  the  sky 
so  blue. 

Judithe  was  surrounded  by  her  family, 
by  her  friends  ;  everything  around  her  was 
gay  and  smiling;  she  was  in  "the  loveliest 
spot  in  the  world,"    as  she  herself  describes 
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it;  and  yet,  as  she  thought  of  the  Abbey- 
garden  at  Saintes  and  the  chapel  of  the 
nuns,  a  deep  melancholy   stole   over  her. 

The  intense  excitement  which  she  had 
felt  when  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Belgrade 
had  reached  Paris  having  subsided,  she  was 
less  anxious  and  agitated  than  she  had 
been,  but  totally  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  gaiety  of  that  family  circle  which  had 
once  been  so  dear  to  her. 

Her  old  friend  M.  de  Bonrepos  was  more 
devoted  than  ever.  His  attachment  to  her 
had  assumed  a  touching  character.  The 
most  painful  compassion  was  mixed  with 
it.  She  had  ceased  now  to  resent  this, 
though  for  worlds  she  would  not  have 
owned  that  her  fate  was  not  an  enviable 
one.  As  in  former  days,  he  tried  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  amuse  her, 
to  win  from  her  a  smile.  He  sometimes 
succeeded,  but,  somehow,  there  was  very 
little  that  was  cheering  in  those  smiles.     He 
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would  almost  rather  have  seen  her  weep 
than  smile  in  that  strange  new  way.  He 
used  to  watch  her  slowly  wandering  under 
the  old  trees  of  Choisy,  with  a  languid 
step  and  a  listless  manner,  and  sighed  as 
he  thought  of  the  gay  animated  girl  that 
trod  so  lightly  a  year  or  two  ago  amongst 
the  heather  and  the  gorse  in  the  Landes  of 
Gascony. 

They  played  at  chess,  as  at  Biron,  but 
she  was  often  absent,  and  somtimes  alto- 
gether forgot  what  she  was  about.  The 
old  man's  eyes  were  seen  to  fill  with  tears 
on  these  occasions.  The  thoughts  of  both 
would  carry  them  far  from  the  game,  far 
from  France ;  but  different  were  the  senti- 
ments which  filled  their  minds  at  those 
moments.  The  young  wife  absorbed  in  an 
impassioned  reverie;  the  old  man  muttering 
a  curse  on  the  heartless  object  of  that  un- 
requited passion. 

It  is  playfully  that  she  alludes  to  M.  de 
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Bonrepos'  devotion  in  her  next  letter  to 
her  husband.  She  jests  about  the  depth 
and  the  ardour  of  his  affection ;  but, 
meanwhile,  is  not  sorry  that  M.  de  Bonne- 
val  should  know  that  others  have  cared  for 
her  whom  he  so  neglects. 

One  evening  Madame  de  Gontaut  threw 
her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  looking  mto 
her   eyes,  she  cried: 

"Tears,  dreams,  sighs;  oh,  my  love, 
what  sad  work  this  is!  Did  not  I  tell 
you  what  a  mistake  it  is  to  give  way  to 
that  horrid  thing  love?  I  assure  you,  my 
dear,  that  I  would  rather  be  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog  than  fall  a  prey  to  that  malady. 
You,  so  clever,  so  good,  our  wise  little 
SUence,  weeping  your  eyes  out,  because  a 
tiresome  man,  with  a  campaign  to  carry  on 
and  two  armies  in  the  field,  does  not  write 
every  week!  Oh,  I  should  like  to  cut  off 
at  one  blow  the  heads  of  all  the  men  in 
the  world." 
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^^  I  am  afraid  you  would  think  it  a  very 
tiresome  world  the  next  day,  dear  Adelaide. 
No  more  hearts  to  wound,  no  more  heads 
to  turn ! "  and  Judithe  smiled  with  some- 
thing of  her   former  gaiety. 

^^By  the  way,  my  dear  love,"  exclaimed 
the  vicomtesse,  '^  what  detained  you  so  long 
yesterday,  at  the  Princesse  de  Conti's? 
We  waited  for  you  a  long  while,  and  then 
agreed  to  abandon  you  to  your  fate.  M. 
d'Aumont  came  to  the  carriage- door,  and 
announced  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Bonneval  could  not  leave  at  present  her 
royal  highness'  salon,  that  she  would  follow 
us  later  in  her  own  carriage.  What  sud- 
den fancy  possessed  you  for  the  society 
of  that  charming  royal  dwarf,  by  a  few 
inches  shorter,  and  not  half  so  clever  as 
Madame   la   Duchesse   du   Maine  ? " 

"  Did  you  not  observe  an  arrival,  just 
as  you  were  about  to  depart,  my  dear 
sister  ?  " 
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"  An  arrival  ?  Oli,  I  now  remember. 
Your  worthy  brother-in-law,  Phoebus  !  What 
a  name!  but  what  of  that?  under  any 
other   name   he   would   bore   us  as   much.'* 

"  I  will  not  allow  you  to  laugh  at  him, 
Adelaide." 

"  Can  you  really  believe  he  is  your 
husband's  brother,    my    dear  ?" 

^^  If  I  did  not  should  I  have  spent  two 
long  hours   in — " 

"  In  taking  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
to  try  and  make  them  appear  sensible,  if 
not  refined,  and  by  your  graceful  curtseys 
effacing  the  effect  of  mesdames',  your  new 
relations,  awkwardness.  I  admit  it.  The 
argument  is  conclusive.  But,  my  love, 
while  I  admire  your  heroic  exertions,  I  must 
protest  against  your  principle.  'Love  me 
love  my  dog'  I  may  admit  as  a  reasonable 
axiom — ^but  provincial  kindred !  Heaven 
defend  us  from   such." 

*'I    do  not   think   Heaven  need    interfere 
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in  your  behalf,  my  dear  Adelaide.  One  of 
your  scornful  glances  would  be  enough  to 
annihilate  any  such  intruders ;  but  if  you 
knew  what  it  is  to  love,  which  you  do 
not,  you  would  understand  that  one  cannot 
allow  those  who  bear  the  name  most  dear 
to  one  in  the  world  to  be  exposed  to 
ridicule." 

^^  Well,  I  suppose,  for  your  sake  then 
we  must  treat  with  respect  the  Marquis 
de  Bonneval;  though  for  my  part  I  think 
the  Austrian  Hulans  would  have  done  you 
good  service  if  they  had  run  him  through 
the  body  at  the  Battle  of  Turin;  it  must 
be  confessed  that  your  husband  interfered 
most  injudiciously  to  prevent  that  desirable 
event." 

'^You  are  incorrigible,  Madame  de  Gon- 
taut,"  Judithe  said,  with  a  half  smile, 
which  passed  over  her  face  for  an  instant, 
and  then  left  it  to  its  now  habitually  pen- 
sive expression.     There  was  something  more 
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affecting  in  her  efforts  at  cheerfulness  than 
even  in  her  melancholy.  Her  features  had 
assumed  a  touching  expression  which  went  to 
the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  her. 

From  Choisy  she  writes  thus,  on  the   1st 
of  October : 


EIGHTH   LETTER. 

^'  I  AM  here,  my  dear  cousin,  in  the 
most  lovely  spot  in  the  world,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  agreeable  society.  I 
ought  to  be  contented  in  this  place,  but 
in  the  midst  of  everything  that  would  for- 
merly have  made  me  happy  I  feel  constant 
uneasiness.  I  am  obliged  to  own  to  myself 
that  it  would  cost  me  infinitely  less  to  part 
from  all  those  I  once  cared  about,  and 
that  I  still  dearly  love,  than  it  does  to  be  se- 
parated from  my  dear  master.     I  am  with  my 
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father,  my  mother,  Madame  de  Gontaut, 
for  whom  I  have  an  affection  which  I  had 
hitherto  imagined  to  be  such  that  no  other 
attachment  could  be  compared  to  it,  but 
now  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  there  is 
another  kind  of  feeling,  more  exclusive  in 
its  nature,  and  to  which  all  others  are 
sacrificed.  I  did  not  intend  to  write  to 
you  to-day,  but  the  messenger,  who  is  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  leaves  again  so  opportunely 
that  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 
conversing  with  you  for  a  few  moments. 
My  heart  is  always  so  inclined,  and  my 
mind  so  much  in  accordance  with  it,  that 
it  would  seek  its  own  satisfaction  in  this 
correspondence  if  it  could  separate  its  in- 
terests from  those  of  an  affection  which 
absorbs  all  my  faculties.  Whether  I  write 
or  not  my  thoughts  are  never  for  one  mo- 
ment occupied  with  anything  but  you. 
Yesterday  your  brother  came,  with  your 
sister-in-law    and   your    niece,    to    pay    his 
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respects  to  the  Princesse  de  Conti.  They 
certainly  have  nothing  of  the  air  of  the 
Court  about  them,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
leaving  your  brother  alone  for  a  single 
moment,  for  I  felt  when  he  was  betraying 
his  awkwardness  and  his  narrowness  of 
mind  that  he  stood  in  too  close  a  rela- 
tionship to  you  to  allow  him  to  be  slighted 
or  turned  into  ridicule.  M.  de  Bonrepos 
spends  his  life  in  a  state  of  continual  de- 
pression; for  if  he  is  away  from  me  I 
am  told  that  his  melancholy  is  extreme, 
and  when  in  my  company  he  can  hardly 
restrain  his  tears.  Can  you  acount,  my 
dear  cousin,  for  so  profound  an  affection? 
Does  not  this  extraordinary  passion  give 
you  a  little  uneasiness?  I  assure  you  that 
my  virtue  is  very  much  touched  by  it, 
and  in  danger  of  being  shaken.  1  hope 
my  love  for  you  will  prove  the  strongest. 
I  wish  I  could  answer  for  it,  but  I  really 
cannot  pledge   myself    on   that   point.      In 
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the  meantime  I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  promise  you  an  inviolable 
fidelity,  proof  against  all  possible  seduc- 
tions, saving  always  that  of  M.  de  Bonrepos.'^ 
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St&tnt|  €^fapter. 


Ah,  blind  confiding  Love !  what  loyal  heart 
But  pours  deep  pity's  tears  thy  woes  upon, 
When  late  conviction  forces  thee  to  part 
With  all  the  sacred  treasures  once  thine  own! 
Like  drops  of  burning  lead,  that  one  by  one 
Fall  on  a  martyr's  breast,  when  proofs  conspire. 
Still  the  poor  sufferer  stifles  tear  and  groan, 
Hugs  self-deceit,  and  hopes  with  vain  desire, 
Till  angels  weep  to  see  the  flickering  flame  expire." 

Lax>t  Nobthampton. 


When  the  winter  came  on,  Madame  de 
Bonneval  returned  to  Paris,  and  her  exist- 
ence assmned  a  form  which  admitted  of  few 
variations,  and  which  harmonised  with  the 
tone    of    her    mind   and    of    her     feelings. 
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She  seldom  left  the  retired  apartment  in 
which  were  collected  all  the  memorials  of 
that  brief  moment  of  her  life,  on  the 
recollection  of  which  her  whole  existence 
seemed  to   hang. 

She  went  into  society  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals, when  it  so  happened  that  the  news  from 
Hungary  suggested  to  her  the  desire  of  hearing 
her  husband  spoken  of,  and  his  achievements 
extolled.  Almost  every  evening,  however, 
a  certain  number  of  elderly  military  men 
assembled  in  the  little  salon  of  the  young 
countess,  and  conversed  on  the  subjects 
which  alone  had  any  interest  for  her — the 
events  of  the  war,  the  chances  of  peace, 
the  political  circumstances  which,  directly 
or  indirectly,  might  have  an  effect  on  M. 
de   Bonneval's  interests  and  prospects. 

He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation, and  it  was  doubtless  a  great  con- 
solation to  his  neglected  wife  to  hear  the 
flattering  things  that  were  said   of  him;  to 
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see  her  own  family  proud  of  his  exploits, 
and  to  convey  to  him  the  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  regard  and  esteem  which  they 
charged  her  to  convey  to  the  successful 
general. 

In  Judithe's  drawing-room  was  constantly 
to  be  seen  a  little  boy,  one  of  her  nephews, 
to  whom  the  Comte  de  Bonneval  had  taken 
a  great  fancy  during  his  stay  in  Paris. 
The  child  used  to  ask  ten  times  a  day 
to  see  his  uncle's  picture,  and  was  each 
time  rewarded  by  a  long,  lingering  kiss 
impressed  on  his  fair  brow  or  on  his  bloom- 
ing cheek ;  and  when,  with  childish  fondness, 
he  hugged  his  ^^good  uncle's''  portrait,  he 
was  himself  folded  to  a  heart  that  had  few 
joys,  but  a  wonderful  power  of  loving,  and 
a  great  sense  of  even  the  slightest  conso- 
lations. Many  were  the  innocent  stratagems 
employed  to  make  the  little  fellow  utter 
the  name  that  she  was  ever  watching  to 
hear,  ever  listening  for,  as  if  its  very  sound 
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had  the   power  for    an  instant  to  allay   the 
long  sickness  of  hope    deferred. 

One    of    her    brothers,    the    Marquis    de 
Grontaut,     was     tenderly    attached   to    her; 
he    understood   her    character   better    than 
most   of  the   members    of  his  family.       His 
own     disposition     was    unworldly,    and     he 
sought  in  her  company  and  in  her  affection 
what  society  at   that   time  could  not  afford. 
He   did    not    care    for    riches,    and   hated 
courts.     He   was  very  young,    but   like  her 
he   had   an   instinctive    sense   of    something 
beyond  the   frivolities  that  surrounded  him. 
He   liked  to  watch    her    expressive    counte- 
nance   and  "read   the    story    in    her    face." 
He  was  the  confidant  of  many,  though  not 
of  ally  her  thoughts.     Her  wrongs,  to  no  one 
human  being  did  she  ever  allude  to.     There 
were,  however,  some  touching    little  secrets 
between  them. 

That  noble  family,  which  by  its  name  and 
descent  stood  foremost  amongst    the    aristo- 
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cracy  of  France,  was  at  that  time  poor,  and 
Judithe,  the  portionless  daughter  of  the 
Birons,  and  the  neglected  wife  of  a  not 
ungenerous  but  selfish  and  careless  man, 
had  but  little  of  this  world's  possessions  to 
boast   of. 

By  the  sick  beds,  which  she  visited  in 
secret,  in  the  poor  homes,  where,  early  in 
the  morning  or  late  at  night  she  stole  in 
silence,  when  her  purse  was  empty,  her 
slight  resources  exhausted,  her  young  brother 
would  supply  from  his  the  means  of  com- 
forting many  an  aching  heart,  relieving 
many  a  suffering   spirit. 

Good  old  Madame  Dupuis  had  sunk  into 
second  childhood;  but  every  day  Judithe 
visited  her,  and  watched  the  spark  of  re- 
maining life  flickering  in  the  socket  till  she 
expired;  and  then  one  duty  and  one  conso- 
lation were  for  ever  gone  from  her  daily 
existence. 

A   few    months    afterwards    the    Countess 
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de  Bonneval  fell  ill;  the  small-pox,  that 
fearful  scourge,  which  was  decimating  Europe 
at  that  time,  attacked  her  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1718.  She  was  laid  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  and  death  seemed  at  hand. 
She  saw  it  approach  with  a  steady  heart 
and  a  tearless  eye.  A  few  brief  sentences 
in  the  letter  which  she  writes  to  her 
husband  after  her  recovery  speak  of 
danger  and  of  death  with  an  indifference 
which  could  only  have  proceeded  from 
despair  of  anything  like  earthly  happi- 
ness. 

She  had  seen  it  all,  as  she  lay  pale 
and  helpless  on  the  brink  of  eternity ;  the 
vanity  of  human  joys,  the  delusions  of 
human  passions,  even  when  unstained  with 
guilt  ;  she  had  abandoned  in  that  solemn 
hour  all  the  bright  anticipations  which 
had  gilded  the  future^  even  while  the  present 
appeared  most  sad ;  renounced  the  romantic 
hopes  of  being  loved  as  she  had  loved ;  and 
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resolved  henceforward  to  accept  her  destiny 
with  less  of  enthusiasm  and  more  of  resig- 
nation than  she  had  hitherto  done. 

She  had  seen  death  face  to  face,  and 
remembered  at  that  moment  that  be- 
tween her  husband  and  herself  there  was  a 
gulph,  which  till  then  she  had  refused  to 
sound. 

He  had  requested  her  never  to  speak  to 
him  of  religion ;  and  when  the  world  smiled 
upon  them  both  it  was  not  difficult  to  com- 
ply with  this  injunction,  but  when  the 
realities  of  the  next  world  presented  them- 
selves before  her  with  an  irresistible  power, 
she  shuddered,  and  doubtless  felt  that  while 
for  her  own  sake  she  would  gladly  have 
bowed  her  weary  head  and  died,  there  was 
a  thought  and  a  fear  which,  at  that  mo- 
ment, gave  to  death  its  bitterness  and  to 
the  grave  its  sting.  But  these  feelings, 
though  discernible  in  her  letter,  are  but 
slightly  alluded  to.     We  perceive   only  that 
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passion  and  emotion  have  given  way  to  a 
patient  devotion,  which  clings  to  its  object 
even  when  her  illusions  have  vanished.  A 
faint  touch  of  irony,  too,  marks  the  passage 
in  which  she  speaks  of  what  her  husband's 
feelings  would  have  been  had  he  lost  her; 
and  we  feel,  as  we  read  the  following 
letter,  that  she  has  entered  on  a  new  phase 
of  her   life. 


NINTH   LETTER. 

"You  have,  I  know,  been  informed,  my 
dear  cousin,  that  you  were  a  short  time 
ago  very  nearly  becoming  a  widower.  I 
was  dying  of  the  small-pox,  and,  apparently, 
at  the  very  point  of  death ;  but  Almighty 
God  did  not  choose  after  all  to  call  me  to 
Himself      He    brought  me   awfully  near  to 
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it,  however.     But  then,  having  received  all 
the  sacraments,    I  became  quite  calm,    and 
awaited  the  issue  with  resignation.     A  little 
sooner  or  a  little  later,  the  end  must  come 
at  last,  and  after  all,  what  had  I  to  regret  ? 
For   you,  that    great  comforter  Time  would 
assuredly  have  wrought  one  of  its  accustomed 
miracles,  and    made    you    soon   forget   that 
you    ever    had   a  wife.      That  was  my  per- 
suasion,   my  dear  cousin,  and    it   reconciled 
me,  I  confess,  to  the  idea   of   a  separation, 
which  would   for    ever   have  put  an  end  to 
that  hope  of  happiness,  which,  however  dis- 
tant it  may  appear,  I  cannot  help  cherishing. 
I  did   not   hear   till    a   fortnight  after  they 
came   that   letters    from    you    had   arrived. 
My    father   had    desired    them   to    be   kept 
back,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  regard    to    your    business.      My 
father,  with  whom  I  talk  sometimes  through 
the  window,  as  we    live   near   one  another, 
has  assured  me  that  he  has  done  everything 
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in  his  power  on  that  subject,  but  I  cannot 
find  that  it  has  been  warmly  taken  up 
here.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  find  it 
answer  better  in  Germany.  I  trust,  my  dear 
cousin,  that  you  will  not  suffer  yourself  to 
be  carried  away  beyond  your  usual  prudence, 
and  that  you  will  preserve  that  calmness 
and  self-possession  which  in  the  end  must 
always  get  the  better  of  such  a  violent  dis- 
position as  M.  de  Mercy's.  I  am  well 
aware  that  you  do  not  need  my  advice; 
but  I  like  to  tell  you  my  opinion  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  coincide  with  yours,  and 
that  you  will  Hke  to  find  that  we  agree. 
I  thought  to  have  sent  my  letter  by  the 
servant  of  the  Comte  des  AUeurs,  but  the 
Ehingrave,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prince  de 
Salm,  came  to  tell  me  yesterday  that  he 
was  going  to  Vienna  to-morrow,  and  offered 
to  take  charge  of  it,  asking  me  at  the  same 
time  to  commend  him  to  your  notice.  This 
seems  to   me   useless,  seeing   that   by  your 
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own  account  you  have  already  been  as  civil 
as  possible  to  him.  My  father  has,  how- 
ever, written  to  you  at  the  request  of 
Madame  la  Princesse,  and  I  promised  to  add 
my  poor  recommendations  to  their  powerful 
ones.  I  commit  to  you,  then,  my  dear 
cousin,  the  discharge  of  my  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Ehingrave,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you.  It  is  not,  believe  me,  a  small  one ;  if 
you  take  it  upon  yourself  you  are  bound  to 
do  a  gi'eat  deal  for  him.  If  you  do  not 
enter  into  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  write 
to  you  pray  do  not  tell  me  so.  My  attach- 
ment— my  devotion  to  you,  deserve  a  happier 
fate.  I  had  the  small-pox  in  my  father's 
house.  All  the  family  had,  in  consequence, 
to  leave  it,  and  now  I  have  in  my  turn 
removed  to  M.  de  Fremond's  house,  who 
kindly  offered  it  to  me.  I  must  hasten  to 
teU  you  that  he  is  himself  in  the  country. 
You  might  have   been   alarmed    at   hearing 
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the  fact  without  the  sequel.  If  your  blessed 
indolence  will  allow  you  to  write  to  him  a 
note  of  thanks,  it  would  be  just  as  well,  but 
if  this  bores  you  too  much  forget  that  I 
have   made  the  suggestion." 


From  the  day  that  Judithe  had  seen  her- 
self at  the  point  of  death  she  had  made 
the  resolution  no  longer  to  waste  life  in 
idle  reveries,  in  passionate  dreams,  and  vain 
hopes  of  happiness.  Her  mind,  which  was 
naturally  strong,  and  her  conscience,  which 
had  been  lulled  and  not  hardened,  combined 
to  point  out  another  course.  She  resolutely 
returned  to  the  religious  duties  which,  with- 
out forsaking  them,  she  had  for  a  while 
neglected,  but  it  was  secretly,  silently, 
without  display,  without  seekmg  for  sym- 
pathy or  for  companionship  that  she  did 
so. 

M.  de   Bonneval   had    told   her   that    he 
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hated  bigotry — the    absurd  name  which  im- 
piety has  invented  for  earnest  religion, — and 
hoped  never  to  see  her  classed  amongst  the 
devout  ladies   of  Paris.      She    dreaded,    in 
consequence,  to  draw  notice  on  herself.     She 
felt  an  insurmountable  repugnance  to  conver- 
sations on  subjects  which  were  to  her  on  some 
accounts   intensely  painful,  and   the  natural 
reserve    of    her    character,    heightened    by 
circumstances,  grew  every  day  more  marked. 
Early  each  morning  she  repaired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring small  and  obscure  church,  and,  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  communed  with  Him 
who    alone   could  understand   the   unspoken 
hopes  and  fears  of  her  now  resigned  but  deeply 
aching  heart.     No  one,  not  even  in  her  own 
home,  was  acquainted  with  the  real  source  of 
that  heroic  patience  which  marked  her  daily 
life.      She  was    never   seen    in    fashionable 
churches,  never  at  charitable  meetings,  seldom 
with  devout  persons ;  no  one  knew,  but  one 
old    priest    and    many   poor    sufferers    and 
VOL.  II.  P 
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mourners,  that  she  went  about  doing  good 
and  serving  God,  not  with  the  joyful  homage 
of  an  undivided  heart,  nor  with  the  peace  of 
those  who  walk  hand-in-hand  with  their  loved 
ones  on  the  narrow  but  straight  way  to 
heaven,  but  with  the  trembling  worship  of 
those  who  have  to  plead  more  than  to  hope, 
who  call  for  mercy  with  the  Patriarch's 
cry: 

"  Even  though  He  slaj  me,  I  will  trust  in  Him."  ^ 

One  consolation,  one  blessing  ardently 
desired  by  her  was  granted  to  the  young 
countess  at  this  time.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  one  of  her  subsequent  letters.  That 
proud,  violent,  but  not  unfeeling  woman, 
that  broken-hearted  mother,  who  had  visited 
upon  the  deserted  wife  the  despair  to  which 
her  son's  conduct  had  driven  her,  on  being 
told  one  day  that  the  object  of  her  re- 
sentment was  dying,  had   started  as   people 

^  Job  xiii.,   15. 
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do  when  the  light  is  suddenly  thrown  on  a 
precipice  towards  which  they  are  uncon- 
sciously advancing.  She  had  never  seen 
her  daughter-in-law  since  the  eve  of  her 
son's  departure ;  scarcely  mentioned  her 
name  but  with  dislike  and  violence ;  but 
now  that  the  word  "  dying  "  fell  on  her  ear, 
it  seemed  to  strike  pity  and  terror  into 
her  soul. 

"Judithe  dying!"  she  murmured,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  voice  of 
conscience  had  been  for  some  time  busy 
within  her. 

The  deserted  wife  had  led  a  lonely  and 
a  silent  existence ;  the  beauty,  the  talents 
which  had  given  such  fair  promises  of 
yore,  were  now  but  little  talked  of  Others 
shone  in  the  brilliant  scenes  of  Parisian 
dissipation  ;  others  displayed  their  wit  in  the 
literary  assemblies  of  the  gay  world,  but  her 
name  was  seldom  heard  beyond  the  walls  of 
her    father's    house ;    and     the     truth    had 

p  2 
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gradually  been  making  its  way  even  into  the 
unhappy  and  deluded  Marquise  de  Bonne val's 
mind.  Then  came  that  word  '*  dying," — 
and,  oh!  the  long  train  of  thought  it 
awakened.  She  saw  before  her  in  that 
hour  the  little  child,  who,  with  tears  on 
her  burning  cheeks,  had  refused  to  smile 
upon  Chamillard.  She  felt  those  baby-arms 
clasped  about  her  own  neck,  and  heard 
once  more  words  that  were  lisped  in  her 
ear  that   day. 

^^Judithe,"  she  again  murmured,  and 
the  loving,  ardent  girl  rose  before  her  with 
her  bright  glance  of  enthusiasm,  her  ro- 
mantic passion,  and  her  dreams  of  chivalry. 
She  saw  her  again  as  she  stood,  pale  and 
trembling,  before  her  on  the  day  when  they 
had  met  for  the  last  time,  when  both  their 
hearts  were  breaking,  and  wrath  had  worked 
like   madness  in  her  own  brain.  ^      The    un- 

1  "  And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain." — Coleridge. 
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happy  woman  mused  in  silence  for  a  while, 
and  then  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And 
she  arose  and  went  straight  to  the  deserted 
Hotel  de  Biron,  whence  the  fear  of  conta- 
gion had  driven  all  the  inmates,  save  the 
one  who  was  lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
with  only  one  or  two  attendants  about 
her. 

The  fell  disease  was  at  work  with  that 
slender  frame,  with  those  delicate  features, 
and  delirium  had  invaded  the  brain  of  the 
sufferer.  She  was  not  raving,  but  her 
mind  was  wandering,  and  as  the  stern 
woman  bent  over  the  unconscious  form  of 
her  son's  wife,  she  heard  her  lips  murmur 
in  those  soft,  sweet  accents  once  so  familiar 
to   her   ears : 

*^  My  dear  master !  " 

A  long  kiss  was  pressed  by  bui-ning  lips 
on  that  fevered  brow, — a  passionate  bless- 
ing uttered  by  a  trembling  voice,  broken 
by   age  and  grief.     Long  did  the  Marquise 
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de  Bonneval  listen  to  the  incoherent,  im- 
passioned words  which  were  ever  and  anon 
escaping  from  poor  Judithe's  lips ;  and  from 
that  day  forward  to  the  time  of  her  own 
death,  which  was  not  long  delayed,  she 
loved  her  with  the  love  of  former  years. 
Not  at  once  did  she  show  it,  nor  explain 
how  and  where  she  had  abandoned  for 
ever  her  resentment  and  her  pride ;  but  her 
house,  her  heart,  and  her  arms  were 
gradually  opened  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
whose  filial  tenderness  soothed  her  remain- 
ing days. 

M.  de  Bonneval  himself  was  momentarily 
touched  by  the  imminent  peril  of  death 
which  his  wife  had  run,  and  he  wrote  to 
her  several  times  to  express  his  satisfaction 
at  her  recovery,  and  to  exhort  her  to  endure 
with  more  cheerfulness  an  inevitable 
separation,  and  not  to  take  so  much  to 
heart   the   trials    of  life. 

Strange   it   is,    but    not   unfrequent,    that 
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the  very  thing  which  we  have  most 
ardently  wished  for  turns  out  in  many 
instances  more  thoroughly  depressing  to 
our  feelings  than  what  we  had  previously 
deemed  our  severest  trial.  Not  to  hear 
from  her  husband  had  seemed  to  Judithe 
the  hardest  state  of  things  imaginable, 
but  now  that  for  some  weeks  he  had 
written  to  her  regularly,  she  felt  more 
deeply  than  she  had  done  during  months 
of  apparent  neglect  that  she  had  lived  on 
a  dream,  and  that  her  imagination  could  no 
longer  furnish  the  materials  for  her  heart 
to  build  on.  There  was  no  resentment,  no 
wounded  vanity  in  these  feelings.  She  re- 
ceived his  attentions  with  gratitude,  his 
advice  with  gentleness,  but  coldly  and 
hardly  it  struck  upon  her  heart.  She  was 
gradually  awakening  to  her  real  position ; 
not  that  she  saw  it  yet  in  its  true  light, 
but  her  present  illusions  were  of  a  very 
different  nature    from    those  which  her   first 
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letters  evinced.  Discouragement,  the  first 
faint  forerunner  of  despair,  was  taking  pos- 
session of  her  soul.  It  reveals  itself  in 
every   line    of  the   following  letter : 


TENTH   LETTER. 

^^  I  AM  a  little  better,  my  dear  cousin, 
and  for  this  time,  at  least,  I  suppose  that 
there  is  no  more  danger  of  my  departing 
this  world.  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you 
for  your  regularity  about  writing,  and  am 
quite  afraid  of  not  expressing  as  warmly  my 
gratitude  now  that  you  do  write,  as  I  did 
my  grief  at  your  silence.  Believe  me, 
however,  when  I  say  that  my  heart  is 
always  inclined  to  see  things  in  the  way 
most  agreeable  to  its  wishes,  that  it  is 
open  to  all  pleasurable  impressions,  and  tries 
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to  overcome  those  that  are  sad.  There- 
fore, as  nothing  powerfully  affects  me  but 
inasmuch  as  you  are  concerned  in  it,  and 
whereas  I  am  continually  occupied  with 
thoughts  of  you,  I  do  not  often  allow  my- 
self to  speak  of  the  anguish  I  feel  at  our 
separation,  for  it  is  easier  to  me  to  be 
altogether  silent  than  to  talk  lightly  of 
what  I  feel  deeply.  But  as  you  have  your- 
self opened  the  question,  bear  with  me  if 
for  once  I  put  before  you  my  situation. 
There  can  be  few  so  sad.  I  am  in  one 
sense  but  little  acquainted  with  you,  but 
having  loved  you,  as  it  were,  by  anticipa- 
tion, my  heart  became  yours  at  once,  without 
measure  or  reserve.  Then  I  lose  you  ;  and 
your  absence  is  as  long  in  proportion  as 
the  time  we  spent  together  was  short.  These 
reflections  are  painful,  still  I  hope  you 
do  not  altogether  banish  them  from  your 
mind.  I  would  not  have  you  dwell  upon 
them   too  much,    lest   you   should   weary  of 
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what  may  be  to  you  an  unwelcome  subject 
of  thought ;  but  would  they  could  induce 
you  to  return  at  last  to  gladden  with 
your  presence  a  poor  ugly  little  wife,  for 
such  she  must,  alas,  appear  to  you,  if  you 
long  postpone  the  conclusion  of  her 
penance." 


To  this  appeal,  for  doubtless  it  was  one, 
no  direct  answer  was  returned,  and,  mean- 
while, days  and  weeks  went  by ;  months 
lengthened  into  years,  and  nothing  brought 
a  change  into  the  position  of  the  Comte 
de  Bonne val  and  of  his  wife.  She  had 
ceased  almost  to  look  for  his  return;  she 
would  have  hardly  said  to  herself  that 
she  expected  it ;  and  yet  when  the  casual 
remark  of  a  stranger — a  report  put  about 
by  the  servants  of  a  foreign  nobleman — 
presented  the  fact  to  her  mind  in  a 
tangible  form  that   he   had  abandoned   even 
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the    vague    intention    of    coming    back    to 
France,    the   pang    was  sharp, — sharp,  as  if 
she    had    not    hundreds    of    times     before 
owned    to  herself    that    hope    was     hence- 
forward a    word   to    her    without    meaning. 

It  was  a  mortal  wound  to  Judithe  that 
phrase  so  lightly  said,  so  lightly  repeated 
to  her.  She  hid  the  arrow  in  her  bosom, 
and  smiled  on  the  pain,  for  others  had 
wondered  at  her  premature  gravity,  at  her 
retirement   from   the  world. 

^^Was  that  the  way,"  her  mother  said,  ^Ho 
amuse  a  light-hearted  wit  like  M.  de 
Bonneval  ?  " 

"  Was  that  the  manner,"  her  brothers 
said,  ^^  of  serving  his  interests  in  the 
busy  strife  of  interests,  and  of  Court 
favour  ?  " 

Madame  de  Gontaut  had  snatched  her 
last  letter  from  her  bureau,  and  after  read- 
ing it  in  spite  of  her  protestations,  had 
cried   out : 
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^*  Pathetic  in  the  extreme,  my  dear  little 
Andromache,  hut  hy  no  means  entertain- 
ing. Amuse  your  hero,  my  dear;  it  is 
your  hest  chance.  Sentiment  is  quite  out  of 
fashion  in  our  days.  Tell  tales  of  Paris ; 
send  two  true  stories  and  ten  false  ones 
to  Vienna.  Come  with  me  to  the  Hotel 
de  Caumont,  to-night.  Turn  two  or  three 
heads,  win  one  or  two  hearts.  Get  a  friend 
to  put  ahout  some  malicious  tale  against 
you  to-morrow,  and  your  Hector  will  then, 
perhaps,  read  your  next  letter  to  the  end. 
I  would  not  bet  my  old  farthingale  against 
a  diamond  necklace  that  he  gets  through 
the   last." 

To  extract  a  grain  of  sense  out  of  an 
ounce  of  folly  was  one  of  Judithe's  gifts, 
— not  a  slight  one,  seeing  how  much  more 
plentiful  the  latter  commodity  is  than  the 
first.  She  resolved  to  change  the  tone  of 
her  letters,  and  in  some  slight  measure  that 
of    her    life.       To   keep   in    sight    of    the 
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world  that  the  world  might  speak  a  word 
for  her  in  the  ear  of  her  master.  To 
please  others  that  she  might  still  learn 
how  to  please  him  better.  To  jest,  if  she 
can  so  play  the  bully  with  her  own  heart, 
on  his  absence.  To  be  gay,  if  there 
can  be  merriment  in  breaking  hearts.  She 
could  only  try,  but  she  succeeded  indif- 
ferently. 

The    following  is  one   of   the   letters   she 
wrote   at   that  time : 


ELEVENTH    LETTER. 

"I  MUST  take  up  again  the  thread  of 
my  discourse,  which  I  interrupted  the 
other  day  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
ball  which  the  Duchesse  de  Berry  gave  to 
the   Duchesse   de    Lorraine,    and  which   she 
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insisted  on  my  attending.  There  never 
was  anvthino^  seen  half  so  beautiful,  and 
the  whole  magnificence  of  France  was  dis- 
played there.  People  are  quite  delighted 
at  having  M.  and  Madame  de  Lorraine  here, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  they  are  an 
exceedingly  pretty  little  couple,  and  that 
she  was  very  much  beloved  as  mademoiselle.* 
M.  de  Lorraine  goes  away  on  the  12th, 
but  we  are    to  keep  her  a  little  longer.      I 


'  The  Duchesse  de  Lorraine  was  the  Regent's 
sister.  Her  mother,  Madame  Charlotte  Elisabeth 
de  Baviere  gives  the  following  account  of  her 
daughter  in  her  letters  to  the  Princess  of  Auspack : 
"  Mj  daughter  suffers  severely  and  never  complains. 
She  tenderly  loves  her  husband,  and  I  think  he 
is  touched  by  her  gentleness  and  patience.  She 
never  shows  any  jealousy,  but  endures  all  her 
sorrows  in  silence.  Her  love  for  him  is  extraor- 
dinary. A  single  word  from  him  puts  her  in 
spirits."  No  wonder  that  Madame  de  Bonneval 
speaks  with  affection  of  this  young  princess.  Ihe 
foregoing  passage  would  seem  to  indicate  a  simi- 
larity  in  their   characters. 
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should  SO  like  to  have  some  amusing  news 
to  send  you,  but  I  can  hear  of  none  that 
would  interest  you.  The  Abbe  d'Estree, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  died  yes- 
terday morning.  This  leaves  a  great 
appointment  at  the  Regent's  disposal.  M. 
de  Simiane  is  also  dead,  and  his  place  of 
first  gentleman-in- waiting  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  has  been  given  to  his  brother.  Is 
there  not  the  least  chance  of  peace  ?  If 
you  are  to  make  another  campaign  in  Hun- 
gary, what  hope  is  there  left  of  seeing  you 
next  year  ?  It  is  a  hard  struggle  to  give 
up  that  hope,  but  your  will  must  be  sub- 
mitted to.  The  virtue  of  obedience,  a 
woman's  chief  duty,  is  put  to  a  severe  test 
when  she  is  forced  to  practise  it  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  where  her  feelings  are 
most  deeply  engaged,  and  concerning  the 
object  of  her  most  ardent  wishes.  But 
where  submission  is  at  once  a  necessity  and 
a  duty  there    is    nothing  more  to    be    said, 
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and     I     have    resolved    never    to     murmur 
against  your    decisions.       The  Due  d'Arem- 
berg's  people  have  been  putting  about  here 
that  you  have  given    up  all  idea  of  return- 
ing to  France?      I    have  not    yet  seen  M. 
and  Madame  de  Konigsegg ;   she  is  very  ill 
at  this  moment ;    but  I  have    been  as  civil 
as     I    could    to    them    on     your     account. 
Madame  d'Aremberg  is  very   much   admired 
here,  and  her  virtues  are  talked  of  even  more 
than    her  beauty.      She   was  thought  to  be 
looking    lovely  at   the    Duchess    de    Berry's 
ball.     All  your  relations  beg  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned  to  you.      Your  mother  is  a 
little  better.     My  last  illness  has  softened  her 
exceedingly.      She    seemed    very     unhappy 
when  she  thought  I  was  going  to  die.     My 
mother  embraces  and  loves  you  very  much. 
As  to  my   father,    I  will  not  transmit   any 
of    his  messages,   for  we   are   not  on    very 
good  terms   together.      I  do  not  forgive  his 
serving  as  the  pretext  for  your  prolonged  ab- 
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sence.  I  often  tell  him  so ;  but  lie 
gets  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
you  are,  after  all,  the  only  one  with  whom 
I  ought  to  quarrel;  and  I  cannot  make 
up  my  mind  to  do  so !  You  do  not  tell 
me,  my  dear  cousin,  if  you  have  re- 
ceived the  parcel  which  I  sent  by  M. 
Lecomte.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it 
has  reached  you.  You  are  certainly  not 
fond  of  answering  my  inquiries,  but  mind 
I  do  not  complain  of  it.  I  know 
how  much  your  time  is  occupied,  and 
that  if  I  was  too  exacting  you  would 
find  our  correspondence  an  intolerable  bur- 
then." 


A  few  months  later  the  Comte  de 
Bonneval  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  one  of  the  Imperial  armies  destined 
for  the  war  in  Italy.  This  event  he  duly 
communicated    to     his     wife.      Judithe    re- 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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ceived  the  announcement  with  that  satis- 
faction which  it  was  in  her  nature  to 
feel  at  everything  that  gave  him  plea- 
sure or  that  heightened  his  reputation. 
There  never  was  a  character  so  wholly- 
devoid  of  selfishness  as  hers.  Her  fears 
for  his  safety,  the  tenderness  of  her 
affection,  are  all  unchanged  by  years  of 
neglect. 

It  is  in  the  following  manner  that 
she  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  his 
letter : 


TWELFTH   LETTER. 

"I  HAVE  just  received,  my  dear 
cousin,  your  letter  of  the  23rd  of 
last  month,  in  which  you  inform  me 
that  your  fate  is  decided,  and  that  in 
a    manner     most     glorious     for    you,     and 
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most  gratifying  to  your  feelings.  I 
congratulate  you  upon  it,  and  can  well 
conceive  the  pleasure  which  such 
a  distinction  must  cause  to  a  warrior 
who  has  been  devoted  to  the  god  of 
battles  from  his  very  infancy;  but  you 
must  excuse  a  woman  whose  heart  is 
devoted  to  another  worship,  if  she 
waits  the  issue  before  she  can  rejoice 
over  it  in  quite  the  same  spirit ;  her 
pride  in  your  advancement  must  always 
be  mingled  by  the  fears  which  tender- 
ness and  timidity  combine  to  suggest. 
Do  not  think  me  indifferent,  however, 
to  the  high  honour  which  is  bestowed 
upon  you.  I  feel  it  most  deeply,  and 
still  more  do  I  glory  in  the  thought 
how  perfectly  you  deserve  it.  Farewell. 
Your  excellency  will  allow  me  to  em- 
brace you  with  as  much  of  affection  as 
of    respect." 


q2 
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"Thou  feelest  that  the  sunflower  droopeth  low, 
While  far  to  other  lands  the  sun  is  gone; 
Thou  feelest  that  the  storm  has  chas'd  the  bow 
Of  hope  and  promise  from  thy  dark  sky  flown. 
Thy  doom  is  sign'd  and  sealed ;   alone — alone — alone." 

Lady  Northampton. 

"The  lovely  dream  of  life  flies  far  away, 
No  self-deception  can  its  youth  renew ; 
But  rob  me  not  of  my  last  creed  and  stay, 
That  I  loved  honour's  self  in  loving  you." 

Ditto. 


Soon  after  the  epoch  when  this  letter 
was  written  Judithe's  strength  began  to 
decline.  In  one  of  her  father's,  addressed 
to  her  husband  about  this  time,  an  insig- 
nificant phrase  occurs  which  indicates  that 
her   health   has   become   delicate. 
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"Your  wife,''  the  Marquis  de  Biron 
writes,  "is  pretty  well  to-day.  To-mor- 
row she  will  begin  to  drink  asses'  milk. 
She  has  been  told  that  you  could  not 
find  time  to  write  to  her  by  the  last 
courier.'' 

Aye,  that  was  in  truth  the  slow  but 
sure  poison  that  was  beginning  to  tell  on 
the  languid  frame,  the  pallid  cheek,  the 
waning  strength !  Hope  deferred,  sickening 
delays,  endless  disappointments !  To  be 
always  waiting,  always  looking  forward,  still 
framing  visions  for  the  future,  calmer,  more 
rational,  more  moderate  in  their  scope,  than 
those  that  have  just  been  abandoned  as 
hopeless,  and  to  see  these  vanish  in  their 
turn  as  the  fancifiil  patterns  that  the  fi'ost 
stamps  upon  glass.  To  give  up  love  in 
its  impassioned  sense,  and  in  its  stead  to 
nurse  a  patient  devotion.  To  dream  of 
friendship  as  love  was  dreamed  of  before, 
and  then  to  see  the  links  of  both  gradually 
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giving  way,  every  tie  loosened,  every  illu- 
sion disappearing.  All  this  sears  the  heart, 
or  else  shortens  the  existence  of  those  who 
have  to  endure  it. 

The  first  year  of  her  husband's  absence 
Judithe  wept  over  the  thought  that  three 
weeks  had  elapsed  without  bringing  her  a 
letter  from  him;  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  second  year  she  had  been  five 
months  without  hearing  from  him,  and  her 
only  consolation  remains  in  the  fact  that 
on  important  occasions  he  writes  to  her, 
and  yet  long  afterwards  she  was  keenly 
sensible  to  every  little  slight,  to  every  little 
nameless  trial  of  that  description  which 
selfish  carelessness  is  ever  inflicting  on  sore 
and   bruised   hearts. 

If  M.  de  Gontaut  tells  her  one  day  that 
he  has  a  commission  to  execute  for  his 
brother-in-law,  Judithe  covets  the  privilege 
with  a  sort  of  passionate  regret  that  she 
has  not   been  entrusted  with  the  task.      It 
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would  have  been  an  event  in  her  life  to 
purchase  something  for  him,  to  call  to 
mind  his  tastes,  so  as  to  please  his  fancy 
in  the  selection  of  the  required  trinket. 
Why  is  she  whose  life  is  so  shorn  of  plea- 
sures and  interests  to  be  denied  this 
trifling  gratification.  Such  little  things, 
when  connected  with  him,  sometimes  serve 
for  a  moment  to  cheer  her  drooping 
spirits.  For  instance,  when  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  invites  himself  to  dinner 
with  her  father,  she  gets  quite  animated 
at  the  thought  that  he  will  talk  with  her 
of  the  General  of  the  Imperial  Army, 
that  he  will  praise  him,  that  his  prospects 
and  his  merits  will  form  the  subject  of 
conversation.  And  on  that,  to  her,  event- 
ful day,  for  once  she  dressed  with  care, 
for  once  she  tried  to  please,  for  once  she 
listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  somewhat 
uncharitable  remarks  that  were  made  on 
certain  personages  of  the  society  at  Vienna, 
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for  those  thus  reflected  upon  were  inimical 
to  the  Comte  de  Bonneval,  and  she  had 
not  outlived  the  susceptibility  which  made 
her  fly  like  an  angry  dove  at  those  who 
injured  or  attacked  the  cherished  idol  of 
her  heart. 

Traces  of  these  conflicting  sentiments  are 
visible  in  a  long  letter  which  she  addresses 
to  M.  de  Bonne val  a  few  days  before  the 
visit  of  the  Austrian   Ambassador  : 


THIRTEENTH    LETTER. 

"I  HAD  not  intended  to  write  to  you 
to-day,  my  dear  cousin,  afraid  that  my 
empressement,  might  in  the  end  become 
oppressive,  but  my  father  told  me  he 
was    preparing    a    letter   for    you,     and    I 
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could  not  resist  the  wish  of  adding  a  few 
words  to  it.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  disap- 
prove the  feelings  that  possess  me.  Are 
they  not  the  natural  results  of  the  tender 
affection  I  feel  for  you?  and  do  they  not 
master  my  heart,  and  govern  all  my  actions? 
I  was  so  glad  to  see  by  youi^  last  letter 
that  you  were  not  displeased  at  my  re- 
proaches, and  at  my  complaints  of  your 
silence.  So  happy  that  although  you  say 
you  are  not  to  blame,  you  do  not  blame  me 
either.  I  could  not  have  wished  for  any- 
thing better,  for,  if  obliged  to  think  that 
one  or  the  other  of  us  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
accused  myself  of  being  too  sensitive  than 
you  of  being  indifferent.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  own  that  I  am  influenced  by  the  most 
devoted  tenderness  and  at  the  same  time 
by  a  timid  fear  of  not  meeting  with  a  re- 
turn. This  last  feeling  is  one  that  you  can 
never  have    experienced,  and    so    can  with 
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difficulty  allow  for.  I  therefore  promise 
never  to  give  way  to  it  when  it  could  lead 
to  my  displeasing  you.  I  cannot  but  be 
glad  that  even  by  such  little  playful  attacks 
as  you  allude  to,  people  put  you  in  mind 
of  me.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  copy  the 
examples  of  a  great  prince  who  only  when 
at  the  head  of  an  army  should  be  taken 
as  an  example ;  for  while  fame  spreads 
abroad  the  report  of  his  great  deeds,  it 
whispers  also  that  the  hero  is  not  free  from 
weaknesses,  and,  indeed,  that  he  is  not 
fastidious  as  regards  the  objects  of  his  at- 
tentions. I  do  not  choose  out  of  a  little 
private  feeling  of  animosity  towards  our 
friend  to  cry  down  the  attractions  of  a  per- 
son I  have  never  seen,^  but  I  am  told  that 
without  injustice  this  might  be  done.  The 
Austrian  Ambassador  has  sent  to  my  father 
to     invite     himself    to     dinner.       He    had 

^  The      Comtesse     Bathiany,      Prince      Eugene's 
mistress. 
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begged  him  to  be  on  that  footing  with  him. 
I  hope  to  drink  with  him  to  your  health, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  my  resentment,  to 
Prince  Eugene's  also,  should  he  propose  it. 
My  father  forgot  to  ask  you  in  his  letter 
if  he  can  send  by  the  post  the  snuff-box 
you  wish  to  have.  He  can  answer  for  its 
safety  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  but  does  not 
know  how  this  would  be  in  your  dear  Ger- 
many. Let  him  know  about  it  soon.  You 
would  not  trust  me  with  that  commis- 
sion? You  think  me,  I  suppose,  very  igno- 
rant about  matters  of  taste,  and  you  are 
quite  right,— I  admit  it.  But  M.  de  Gon- 
taut,  who  has  been  the  person  employed  in 
this  matter,  would  not  have  refused  me  his 
assistance.  I  am  not  ahgry  that  you  wrote 
to  my  father,  only  remember  another  time 
that  there  is  a  person  in  Paris  whose  dear 
master  you  are,  one  who  is  jealous  of  re- 
ceiving your  commands,  and  who  is  bound 
to   you  by  the  tenderest  ties  that  ever   ex- 
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isted.  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that 
M.  le  Due  de  Brancas  complains  of  you. 
I  just  mention  it  that  you  may  write  to 
him  if  you  judge  it  to  be  expedient.  M. 
de  Lauzun  says  he  will  be  very  angry  if 
in  all  my  letters  I  do  not  transmit  to  you 
his  compliments.  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  since  the  16th  of  May,  but  I  do  not 
complain  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
at  the  most  interesting  moment  of  your  life 
you  wrote  to  me." 


Three  whole  years  have  passed  away. 
Many  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
hearts,  in  the  minds,  in  the  destinies  of 
men.  Time  has  laid  its  mark  on  many  a 
face,  and  the  world  has  witnessed  many  a 
stirring  event,  many  a  political  catastro- 
phe. 

France  had  been  agitated  by  plots,  by 
insurrections,    by    numerous    arrests.       The 
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disasters    consequent    on    excessive   specula- 
tion had  ruined  whole   families,  and   caused 
fortune   after   fortune   to   vanish    into    thin 
air.     The  thirst  for  gold — that  baleful  fever 
of  nations     advanced     in     civilisation — had 
seized  on  the  French  people,  and  an  intem- 
perate eagerness  for  material  enjoyments  had 
begun  to  penetrate    into   the  masses.      The 
most  unbounded   luxury  prevailed  in  Paris, 
and  was    gradually  extending    itself  to    the 
provinces.      A     fearful     pestilence     at     the 
same     time     was     raging     at     Marseilles. 
Heroic     virtues,    as     is     always     the     case 
in    France,     stood    in    contrast     with     in- 
creasing profligacy,  but  crime  was  rampant 
in  its  palaces,  and  making  its  way  into  its 
cottages    and   its    workshops.      Debauchery 
was    gaining    ground    in    all    the   ranks   of 
society,    and   the    vile    eighteenth    century 
was  audaciously  raising  its  impious  standard 
over  the  ruin  of  morals  and  the   sufferings 
of  humanity. 
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Where  do  we  find  at  the  end  of  those 
years  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Biron, 
the  forsaken  wife  of  the  Comte  de  Bonne- 
val  ?  In  the  midst  of  that  corrupt  society — 
of  those  scenes  of  dissipation,  sin,  and  death, 
which  every  great  capital  presents;  of  that 
turmoil  of  angry  passions,  of  hatred,  specula- 
tion, intrigue,  and  violence — she  lived  as 
pure,  as  undefiled,  as  solitary,  as  the  lily 
that  floats  on  a  rank   and  foetid  pool. 

Never  have  her  eyes  looked  again  upon 
her  husband.  Never  has  she  breathed  a 
single  word  of  complaint  against  the  doom 
that  he  has  assigned  to  her.  And  yet  it 
is  no  longer  on  the  field  of  battle,  amidst 
the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  war  that  he 
lingers  far  from  her.  No,  he  is  at  Vienna, 
the  gaiest,  the  freest,  apparently  the  most 
prosperous  of  men.  Beloved  for  his  en- 
gaging qualities,  the  idol  of  a  set  of  fi-iends, 
whom  he  captivates  by  his  wit  and 
his    amiability — by     hangers-on,     whom   he 
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attracts  by  his  reckless  prodigality.  He 
drinks,  he  sings,  he  jests,  as  much 
as  ever;  quarrels  with  Prince  Eugene, 
and  turns  the  Emperor  into  ridicule; 
risks  for  a  hon  mot  the  loss  of  his  position ; 
and  never  gives  a  thought  to  the  wife 
whose  heart  is  slowly  breaking,  whose  life 
is  dwindling  away  in  silence  and  obscurity. 
The  world  looks  upon  him  with  favour, 
for  fortune  is  at  present  smiling  upon  him. 
She  is  almost  forgotten,  for  those  who  live 
out  of  the  sphere  of  men's  interests  and 
passions  do  not  long  remain  in  their  minds. 
Her  heart  is  unchanged,  but  she  has  at 
last  understood  her  destiny,  and  with  the 
obstinacy  of  an  unconquerable  attachment 
persists,  sad  and  strange  as  it  is,  in  pre- 
ferring it  to  a  happier,  but  more  common- 
place  lot. 

Now  and  then,  at  lengthened  intervals, 
when  any  particular  occasion  gives  her  a 
pretext   for    it,    she   still   writes    to   M.  de 
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Bonne val ;  but  she  has  ceased  her  entreaties 
that  he  will  answer  her  letters  or  return 
to  Paris.  She  admirably  unites  in  her  cha- 
racter the  dignity  of  a  forsaken  woman, 
and  the  persevering  tenderness  of  a  devoted 
wife.  She  cares  for  nothing  but  his  in- 
terests ;  and  at  the  time  that  we  are 
speaking  of,  begins  to  foresee,  with  all  the 
tact  that  affection  inspires,  the  dangers  of 
the  course  he  is  entering  upon,  the  fearful 
risks  he  is  running  and  the  miseries  that 
await  him.  . 

For  once  a  sentence  escapes  her  which 
might  be  supposed  to  imply  a  reproach, 
but  it  is  instantaneously  retracted,  and  she 
expresses,  on  the  contrary,  a  touching  ac- 
quiescence in  her  fate,  almost  a  pride  in 
it  (if  anything  so  gentle  can  be  called 
pride),  which  inspires  more  sympathy  than 
the  bitterest   lamentations. 

No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than 
that  which   exists   between    her  first   letter 
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to  her  husband,  written  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1817,  and  the  last  of  those  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  bearing  the 
date  of  the  8th  of  November,  1721.  In 
the  former  we  find  the  outpourings  of  a 
young  heart  for  the  first  time  made  ac- 
quainted with  sufiering.  In  the  last  the 
final  term  which  sorrow  arrives  at,  after 
passing  through  all  the  weary  stages  of  its 
long  course. 

"When   many   a   day  has   come   and   gone, 
When  grief  is   calm,   and   hope   is  dead." 


FOURTEENTH   LETTER. 

"I  AM  very  grateful  to  you,  my  dear 
cousin,  for  having  thought  of  writing  to  teU 
me  of  the  privilege  which  the  Emperor  has 

VOL.  IL  R 
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granted  to  you  with  regard  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  your  steel  manufactures.  By 
this  means  I  had  the  delight  of  hearing 
from  you.  A  long  time  had  elapsed  since 
I  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  one  of 
your  letters.  I  could  not  but  conclude 
that  you  had  quite  left  off  caring  for  me, 
which,  indeed,  would  not  be  extraordinary 
after  so  long  an  absence  following  upon 
so  short  an  acquaintance.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  shall  never  deserve  to  be  for- 
gotten. I  have  been  very  unhappy  at 
the  reports  which  have  been  put  about 
regarding  your  quarrel  with  Prince  Eugene, 
but  as  you  did  not  speak  of  it  I  did  not 
venture  to  write  to  you  on  that  subject. 
I  believe  that  we  cannot  have  more  dan- 
gerous enemies  than  our  friends  when  they 
turn  against  us.  I  am,  of  course,  per- 
suaded that  you  have  not  been  in  the 
wrong  in  the  first  instance,  but  I  must 
confess    that    I    should    ardently    desire    to 
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see  you  reconciled  to  him,  certain  as  I  am 
that  you  will  never  be  capable  of  any 
meanness  to  that  end,  which  would  be 
worse  than  any  disgrace.  I  do  wish  with 
all  my  heart  that  you  may  obtain  what 
you  desire,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in 
it.  I  feel  as  if  the  very  fact  of  my  wish- 
ing it  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  and 
that  my  unhappy  destiny  would  prevail 
over  your  more  fortunate  one.  Do  not, 
however,  think,  my  dear  cousin,  when  I  say 
this  that  I  am  disposed  to  envy  the  fate 
of  others.  My  sisters,  for  instance, — I  think 
them  all  very  happily  married ;  but  when 
one  happens  to  bear  certain  names,  and 
has  the  sense  to  feel  that  distinction,  it  is 
natural  to  be  patient  as  to  the  inevitable 
drawbacks  that  attend  such  a  destiny.  I 
have  never  supposed  that  your  position 
would  remain  what  it  is  at  present.  I 
trust  that,  sooner  or  later,  your  services 
will  be   suitably   rewarded,  and   believe   me 

r2 
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when  I  add  that  it  is  quite  on  your 
account,  and  not  on  mine,  that  I  earnestly 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  you.  As  to 
me,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  my 
views.  In  a  very  short  time  I  became 
sincerely  attached  to  you.  This  affection 
has  been  to  me  the  source  of  an  endless 
sorrow;  but  no  trials  can  obliterate  a  feel- 
ing which  will  always  make  me  consider 
your  friendship  as  the  only  thing  on  earth 
that   can   make   me  happy." 


Alas !  for  her,  poor  Judithe ;  and  is  the 
love,  the  friendship  of  that  worthless  man 
indeed  the  only  thing  on  earth  that  can 
make  her  happy?  It  is  those  stipulations 
with  Providence,  those  self-willed  selections 
of  particular  blessings,  which  are  usually 
visited  not,  perhaps,  with  ultimate  severity 
by  a  merciful  God,  but  almost  always  by 
bitter   disappointments  and  trials.     We  may 
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not  choose  for  ourselves,  or  even  "will  at 
all  cost  to  be  happy,"  ^  as  Madame  de 
Stael  expresses  it. 

From  her  very  infancy  Madame  de 
Bonneval  had  chosen  her  destiny,  and  when 
it  had  been  granted  to  her  to  tread  the 
path  she  had  marked  out,  she  braved,  as 
it  were,  every  pang  that  met  her  on  the 
way,  and  made  herself  a  staff  of  every 
broken  reed  that  she  could  lean  on. 
Amidst  the  singular  and  mournful  circum- 
stances of  her  lot,  she  clung  to  the  thought 
that  it  had  been  given  to  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  hero ;  she  could  bear  every- 
thing with  courage, — absence,  neglect,  and 
unkindness, — as  long  as  she  felt  proud  of 
him  whose  name  she  bore,  and  exulted  in 
the  consciousness  that  the  object  of  her 
love  was  worthy  of  that  devoted  homage 
which   she   paid   him. 

^  "Vouloir  a   toute   force   du   bonheur." — Corinne. 
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Her  eyes  refused  to  see,  and  her  heart 
to  believe,  what  others  saw,  what  others 
knew.  When  the  light  of  his  fame  began 
to  wane  she  watched  it  with  trembling 
anxiety,  and  followed  with  a  beating  heart 
the    downward    course   of  his   career. 

Imprudence  after  imprudence,  folly  after 
folly,  marked  each  succeeding  year  of  M. 
de  Bonneval's  life.  He  finally  got  entangled 
in  difficulties,  into  which  an  absurd  piece 
of  Quixotism  had  led  him ;  ^    threatened  the 


*  The  Marquise  de  Prie,  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  Brussells,  and  her  daughter,  one  evening  before 
a  numerous  society,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Comte  de  Bonneval,  made  disrespectful  comments 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  young 
Elisabeth  de  Valois.  Bonneval,  who  prided  him- 
self on  being  allied  in  the  female  line  to  the 
Bourbons,  chose  to  take  up  the  cause  of  this 
royal  lady  with  so  much  violence,  and  spread 
about  Brussells  letters  so  insulting  to  the  Governor 
and  his  family,  that  the  Marquis  de  Prie  ordered 
him   to  be  arrested.     So   beloved  was   Bonneval  by 
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Emperor  of  Austria  as  he  had  once  threatened 
the  King  of  France ;  called  out  Prince 
Eugene,  and  insulted  him  because  he  de- 
clined to  accept  his  challenge ;  went  from 
prison  to  prison;  and  finally  abandoned  his 
adopted  as  he  had  formerly  done  his  native 
country.  He  escaped  to  Venice,  his  former 
place  of  refuge  after  his  dispute  with 
Chamillart ;  thence  he  was  driven  by  the 
influence  of  Austria,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in   an   obscure  Turkish   village. 


his  regiment,  and  so  popular  with  the  people,  that 
according  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  an  insurrection 
was  with  difficulty  repressed,  and  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  French  General's  own  efforts.  Prince  Eugene 
having  taken  part  against  him,  and  approved  of 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  which  condemned 
him  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  he  took  occasion 
during  the  course  of  the  affair  to  send  a  challenge 
to  the  Prince,  and  protest  that  if  he  did  not 
fight  him  he  would  stand  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  This  led  to  a  second  imprisonment  in 
Austria,  and  finally  to  his  desertion  of  that  country, 
and  his  retreat  into  Turkey. 
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It  was  at  that  time  that  his  wife  wrote 
to  a  common  friend  the  following  letters. 
She  had  through  him  received  news  of 
her  exiled  husband,  over  whose  fate  a 
mystery  had  for  some  time  rested.  Her 
heart  is  full  of  pity  for  his  misfortunes, 
of  sympathy  with  his  trials.  With  a  true 
woman's  spirit  she  adopts  his  enmities, 
and  espouses  his  friendships.  His  struggles, 
his  exile,  his  wrongs,  his  revenge,  are 
rousing  to  the  utmost  the  inextinguishable 
love  and  pity  of  her  nature.  But  she  is  bear- 
ing her  burthen  alone.  No  one  speaks  to  her 
now  of  the  hero  of  Belgrade.  No  flattering 
expressions  attend  the  mention  of  his  name. 
No  compliments  are  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  medium  of  her  ready  pen.  A  silence 
deep  as  death  has  succeeded  to  the  voice  of 
renown.  Indignantly  she  feels  that  all  are 
altered  towards  him ;  that  her  own  family, 
and  his  friends  even,  change  the  subject 
if,    with   a  flushed    cheek  and   a  throbbing 
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heart,  slie  speaks  of  her  husband.  Have 
his  calamities  hardened  every  heart  against 
him?  Is  there  no  justice,  no  generosity 
left  in  this  vile  world?  Oh,  how  her 
woman's  heart  scorns  the  mean  desertion 
of  one  whom  fortune  persecutes  ;  with  what 
renewed  zeal  she  vows  that  never  will  her 
patient  and  devoted  love  cease  to  yearn 
after  his  welfare,  and  mourn  over  his  trials. 
Nothing  shall  ever  drive  him  from  her 
heart,  or  make  her  blush  for  her  ^^dear 
master." 

Alas  !  for  human  vows  !  Alas  !  for  those 
who  think  they  have  drunk  to  the  dregs 
the  cup  of  woe !  An  idol  deeply  en- 
shrined in  a  human  heart  can  only  be 
overthrown   by   fearful   strokes. 

As  she  sat  down  to  write  these  two 
letters,  she  alone  in  Paris  was  ignorant 
of  a  fact  that  would  have  blanched  her 
cheek,  and  turned  to  gall  the  sweet  foun- 
tains  of  memory  and   hope : 
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FIFTEENTH    LETTER. 

'^My  DEAR  Sir, 

^^I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter. 
You  know  what  a  state  I  was  in  when 
you  left  me.  The  reports  concerning  M. 
de  Bonneval  which  the  Germans  have 
sedulously  put  about,  have  made  upon  me 
an  impression  which  I  cannot  attempt  to 
disguise.  His  misfortunes  have  always  been 
as  keenly  linked  with  my  feelings  as  with 
my  fate.  I  cannot  fathom  the  inconstancy 
of  men.  I  have  all  the  timidity  of  my 
sex.  I  try  to  struggle  against  the  fears 
which  result  from  it,  and  I  passionately 
wish  that  he  may  find  in  the  new  mode 
of  life  which  his  enemies  have  forced  upon 
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him  at  least  some  tranquility.  I  hear 
people  talk  of  the  success  of  the  Ottoman 
armies  as  favourable  to  France.  I  can  quite 
understand  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  not 
that  I  care  about.  I  confess  that  I  am 
concerned  with  nothing  but  the  Emperor's 
ingratitude,  and  my  ardent  desire  that  he 
may  be  punished  for  wronging  a  man  who 
has  done  him  such  good  service,  and  so 
often  shed  his  blood  for  him.  This  feeling 
is  wicked,  perhaps, — I  try  to  repress  it ; 
but  the  Grand  Signior's  successes  make 
me  feel  how  far  I  am  from  being  perfect. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  put  down  in  oneself 
these  emotions.  Nature  has  so  much  power 
over  us.  I  have  always  coveted  M.  de 
Bonneval's  regard  beyond  any  other  bless- 
ing. A  most  singular  destiny  has  deprived 
me  of  all  but  that  one  hope.  The  re- 
mainder of  my  life  will  be  employed  in 
trying  to  deserve  his  esteem;  I  trust  that 
his  thoughts  of  me   during  my  life  or  after 
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my  death  will  be  such  as  shall  not  wound 
the  tenderness  of  my  feelings.  My  health, 
dear  sir,  has  been  for  years  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  system  I  follow  has  relieved 
me  a  little,  but  if  I  relax  from  it  in 
the  least  degree  I  instantly  sink  again 
into  that  languor  in  which  you  found  me. 
I  am  assured,  however,  that  my  lungs 
are  not  yet  affected  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  that  I  am  not  in  immediate 
danger.  It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to 
know  that  you  were  able  to  inform  M. 
de  Bonneval  of  the  state  of  his  affairs 
when  I  was  so  anxious  that  he  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  it ;  I  had  in  view 
the  justification  of  my  conduct  at  the 
time  he  was  in  Venice.  He  is  well  aware 
of  his  brother's  character,  who  never  thinks 
of  anyone  but  himself.  Do  tell  M.  de 
Bonneval  all  my  earnest  wishes  for  his 
happiness.  The  last  battle  has  dismayed 
the  Imperialists,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
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it  that  it  is  the  report  of  his  presence 
in  the  Turkish  armies  that  has  terrified 
the  Austrian  troops.  The  Prince  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  their  ambassador  here,  assures 
everybody  that  there  is  no  truth  in  it. 
You  need  not  go  far  to  discover  the  rea- 
sons of  the  union  between  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  Empress  of  Russia.  Those 
two  powers  have  joined  together  against 
everybody  else,  and  in  particular  against 
the  Grand  Signior,  in  order  each  to  aggran- 
dize their  own  dominions,  and  if  once  they 
should  beat  the  Turks,  most  likely  they 
would  fall  out  amongst  themselves.  I  should 
imagine  that  the  plans  of  the  allies  are 
very  much  deranged  at  present,  and  that 
Her  Majesty  of  Eussia  would  be  glad  by 
this  time  not  to  have  intervened  in  the 
quarrel.  I  will  let  you  know  everything 
that  I  may  be  able  to  find  out.  My  own 
opinions  are  of  course  perfectly  insignificant. 
I  know  and  hear  nothing.     My   comments. 
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too,  are  useless,  but  I  will  try  to  make  up 
for  my  ignorance  by  questioning  my  friends. 
It  will  surprise  people,  for  I  have  long  given 
up  the  world,  and  left  off  going  to  Court, 
and  I  am  often  in  consequence  in  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  what  is  taking 
place  around  me.  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 
that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you 
any  proof  of  my  esteem.  I  conceived  a 
most  sincere  regard  for  you  at  the  time 
when  we  so  frequently  met.  Pray  write  to  me 
often,  and  everything  you  can  find  out  about 
M.  de  Bonneval.  There  are  continual  fetes 
here  just  now  for  the  marriage  of  Madame 
de  France  with  the  Infant  Don  Philip.  I 
believe  that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  the 
only  person  almost  in  Paris.  I  have  no  re- 
gret for  what  young  persons  call  pleasures. 
I  have  given  up  everything  for  the  sake 
of  a  life  of  retirement.  Tranquility  is  my 
only  ambition, — not    a   very  aspiring  one." 
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A    short   time    afterwards    Judithe    wrote 
as  follows  to  the  same  person  : 


SIXTEENTH    LETTER. 

"  The  details  you  give  me,  my  dear  sir, 
of  the  situation  in  which  M.  de  Bonneval 
found  himself,  did  not  surprise  me.  I  felt 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  a  desperate 
position  of  affairs  which  had  determined  his 
course  ;  and  though  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  particulars,  some  instances  of 
the  Emperor's  persecutions  had  been  related 
in  this  country.  The  account  you  give  me 
is  most  deeply  affecting.  The  hardest  hearts 
could  not  hear  of  it  unmoved.  If  his  merits 
had  been  less  eminent,  his  fate  might  have 
been  happier.  You  know  me  well  enough 
to  guess  what  I  felt  in  reading  a  history  in 
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itself  so  intensely  interesting.  All  that  you 
tell  me  had  been  misrepresented  here,  and 
many  facts  altogether  omitted.  The  French 
Ambassador  has  said  very  little  indeed,  I 
believe,  about  M.  de  Bonneval.  At  least 
nothing  that  he  mentioned  had  given  me  a 
correct  idea  of  his  position.  People  do  not 
seem  to  know  here  with  any  certainty  whether 
he  is  with  the  army.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Turks  have  lately  manoeuvred  led  to  that  infer- 
ence, and  the  discipline  with  which  they  fought 
at  the  Battle  of  Krotzha  was  so  different  from 
their  usual  habits  that  it  confirms  the  suppo- 
sition. It  is  supposed  here  that  the  Empe- 
ror's army  is  destroyed,  and  that  the  surrender 
of  Belgrade  will  oblige  him  to  sue  for  peace 
on  whatever  terms  the  Grand  Signior  may 
insist  upon.  The  ministers  are  very  prudent 
and  say  nothing  of  the  Austrian  disasters,  but 
the  French  are  in  general  delighted.  There 
is  a  universal  feeling  of  rejoicing  on  the 
subject.     Some  people  say  that  this  is  even 
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evident  at  Court,   much  as  it  is   sought  to 
hide   it.      Pray   let   me  know,    if  you   can, 
where  exactly   M.    de   Bonneval  is   staying, 
and    how    is     his    health.      I    cannot    but 
be  deeply   interested  in    all    the   events   of 
his    life.      I   have    certainly   never    had  to 
reproach    myself   with    indifference   towards 
him ;    my    affection   will   be   as    constant   to 
the  end  of  my  life  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
Nobody     seems     to    conjecture     what     the 
Prussians  are  about  to  do.     It  is  a  strange 
thing  how    little   is    known    of   what    goes 
on   in  that  country.     It  had  been  said  that 
General  Munich  had  beaten  the  Turks,   but 
as     the    report    has    not    been    confirmed, 
doubts   exist   on   the  subject,    and  we   hear 
that   the  Russians    are    very  much   alarmed 
about  the  movements  of  Sweden, — that  there 
is   quite  a  panic   in  the  empire.     For  some 
time     past    the    Russian    Court     has    been 
very  uneasy.     If  the  Swedes  chose  to  take 
advantage   of  this   moment   I  really  believe 
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they  might  wreak  vengeance  on  that  power 
for  all  the  injustice  with  which  it  has 
treated  them.  War  is  at  last  declared 
between  England  and  Spain.  The  ambas- 
sadors have  mutually  withdrawn  without 
taking  leave.  Both  have  been  recalled. 
It  is  a  serious  beginning,  and  may  lead  to 
important  consequences,  especially  if,  as 
is  supposed,  the  Dutch  join  the  English. 
A  short  time  will  decide  that  question. 
I  am  very  much  surprised  that  we  have 
not  heard  of  the  taking  of  Belgrade.  It 
almost  makes  me  afraid  that  some  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  the  besiegers.  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  precipitate  judg- 
ments. The  Germans  interrupt  all  the 
letters,  and  it  is  only  a  long  time  after- 
wards that  we  are  acquainted  with  their 
mischances.  We  should  not  have  to  wait 
so  long  for  news  of  their  successes.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  conceited  nation  than 
the   Austrians.       I    am    sure,    my  dear  sir. 
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that   you  must  have  acquainted  M.  de  Bon- 
neval    with    the  ,  present    situation    of    my 
family,  and  that  the  Comte  de  Biron,  whom 
he  knew  as    a    child,    is   now   the   head  of 
our  house,  at   least  the   one   who   bears  its 
titles,  the  abbe    being    engaged  in  a  profes- 
sion which    does    not    allow  him    to    marry. 
He  is,    however,    the    eldest    son,    and   the 
dukedom  descends  to  him  by  right,  but   he 
has  yielded    it    to    the    Comte    de    Biron, 
who,  I  suppose,  will   very  soon  be  married. 
He   appeared  the  other  day  at  the  head  of 
the    King's    Eegiment    at    Compiegne,    and 
he  was  very  much  commended.     That  regi- 
ment has  never   been  in  so  good   a   state. 
I   think  the   family  will  have  every   reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  young  head.     I  remember 
that  M.  de  Bonneval  used  to  be  very  fond 
of  him,    and   thought    him   very  promising. 
The   youngest    of  my  brothers,  with   whom 
you  are    acquainted,    the  Marquis  de    Gon- 
taut,    is    now   colonel    of   the  Regiment   of 
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Biron.  He  has  just  inherited  from  M. 
d'Urfe,  who  has  left  him  all  his  fortune. 
It  is  nothing  very  considerable,  but  to  a 
poor  younger  son  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence,  and  I  ought  to  be  the 
more  glad  at  his  good  fortune  that  when 
his  means  were  extremely  limited  he  made 
me  a  sharer  in  everything  he  possessed. 
I  often  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his 
friendship,  but  a  more  earnest  and  devoted 
attachment  could  not  often  be  met  with 
even  in  a  brother.  I  am  sure  M.  de  Bon- 
neval  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  these  de- 
tails. I  used  to  observe  during  the  short 
time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  his 
character  that  what  was  generous  and  feel- 
ing always  made  an  impression  upon  him. 
He  has  certainly  himself  experienced  the 
bitterest  effects  of  ingratitude.  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  here, 
did  everything  in  his  power  when  he  arrived 
to   obtain  that   I  should  see  him.     I  never 
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would  consent  to  hold  the  slightest  in- 
tercourse with  him.  It  would  have,  in- 
deed, seemed  to  me  quite  indecent  that  the 
minister  of  a  sovereign  who  has  behaved 
so  ill  to  my  husband  should  be  in  any 
sort  of  communication  with  me.  He  visits 
my  mother,  and  one  day  I  was  in  her 
room  when  he  came  in,  but  he  had  not 
the  least  guess  then  or  afterwards  who  I 
was,  and  as  I  never  go  into  society  or  to 
any  public  places  of  amusement  I  can  easily 
keep  out  of  his  way.  I  have  just  heard 
that  the  English  have  taken  and  sold  by 
auction  two  French  vessels.  It  is  expected 
that  the  King  will  be  offended,  as  well  he 
may  be,  at  this  proceeding,  and  that  it 
will  enable  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  persuade 
him  to  join  in  the  war.  Not  long  ago  a 
Spaniard  said  here  that  the  Queen  of  Spain 
had  not  been  informed  at  the  time  of  the 
correspondence  between  M.  de  Bonneval 
and   M.  de  Patigno,    and   that   she   seemed 
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sorry  at  having  been  kept  in  ignorance 
of  it.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
I  had  heard  that  the  minister  had 
been  afraid  of  the  superiority  of  M.  de 
Bonneval's  genius.  At  most  Courts  it 
seems  an  object  to  keep  away  the 
very  persons  who  would  be  capable  of 
giving  useful  advice,  and  that  to  possess 
an  understanding  superior  to  the  generality 
of  men  is  a  positive  disadvantage.  I  assure 
you  that  there  is  a  general  desire  here  that 
the  Turks  may  prove  to  Europe  that  it 
does  not  answer  to  drive  certain  men  to 
despair.  I  reckon,  my  dear  sir,  on  your 
letting  me  know  everything  that  regards 
M.  de  Bonneval.  I  assure  you  that  I 
shall  be  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  this 
kindness.  I  have  never  ventured  to  com- 
fide  in  anyone,  fearing  always  to  expose 
him  to  danger,  and  seeing  perils  on  every 
side.  Your  nephew  is  gone  to  Geneva.  He 
came  to  take   leave    of  me.      I   am   afraid 
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I  shall  never  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
of  use  to  him.  The  happiness  of  contri- 
buting to  the  happiness  of  others  is  not 
often  given  to  persons  in  mj  position." 
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"Where  art  thou,  glorious  stranger?  thou 
So  loved,  so  lost,  where  art  thou  now  ? 
Apostate,  infidel,  whate'er 
Th'  unhallowed  name  thou'rt  doomed  to  bear !  " 

Moore. 

"  And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  man 

Reclining  there,  while  memory  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife, 

Mew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place. 

Nor  brought  him  back  one  branch  of  grace. 
Each  nobler  aim 

And  hope  and  feeling  which  had  slept 

From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 

Tresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept !     He  wept !  " 

Ditto. 
"Dare  I  when  mountains  of  my  sins 

O'erwhelm  me,  at  my  last  gasp 

Ask  for  mercy  ?  " 

Massinger. 


"When  Madame  de  Bonneval  had  written 
the  letter  with  which  the  last  chapter  closes 
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her  cup  of  sorrow  was  doubtless  full,  full 
to  the  very  brim,  but  it  had  not  yet 
turned   to  gall. 

In  the  midst  of  his  trials,  of  his  dis- 
grace, of  his  outcast  and  wretched  existence, 
she  still  looked  upon  her  husband  as  a 
hero  persecuted  by  fortune  and  by  un- 
grateful men,  but  dearer  to  her  heart  as  an 
obscure  exile  in  a  nameless  Turkish  village, 
than  when  in  high  favour  at  the  Imperial 
Court,  he  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity.  His  misfortunes  had  rekindled 
in  her  heart  all  the  ardour  of  her  affec- 
tion, and  many  a  romantic  dream  had 
revived  in  our  poor  Judithe's  heart  of 
joining  him  in  his  exile,  of  ministering  to 
him  in  his  sorrows;  and  every  day  she 
prayed  that  a  little  strength  might  be 
restored  to  her  feeble  frame  wherewith  to 
carry  out  this  cherished  project.  She 
thought  of  it  by  day,  she  dreamt  of  it  by 
night;  and  some  time  after  she  had  written 
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the  letter  tliat  has  just  been  read,  she  re- 
solved to  set  about  its  accomplishment. 
She  had  resolved  by  the  aid  of  her  fa- 
vourite brother  secretly  to  leave  Paris,  and 
to  make  her  way  to  the  country  where 
her  husband  had  sought  refuge.  Difficulties 
there  would  be,  but  could  not  the  love  that 
was  so  strong  within  her  carry  her  through 
every  obstacle  ?  Never  had  she  dreamed  of 
forcing  herself  on  M.  de  Bonneval  when  at 
the  Court  of  Vienna  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  luxury  of  Brussells  he  had  been  living 
in  splendour  and  in  gaiety ;  but  now,  surely, 
the  sight  of  her  face,  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  would  be  soothing  to  him  amidst 
the  strange  scenes  and  the  new  companions 
whom  adversity  had  forced  upon  him.  She 
would  speak  to  him  of  home  and  of  France  ; 
and  some  day,  perhaps,  when  his  heart 
was  softened,  she  would  remind  him,  yes, 
she  might  find  courage  to  remind  him  of 
prayers  said   in   infancy,  of  the  day  of  his 
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first  communion,  of  hopes  beyond  the 
grave ;  now  that  the  world  was  fii-ownmg 
upon  him,  Mends  forsaking  the  exiled  hero, 
and  enemies  striving  to  slander  his  fair 
fame,  she  would  stand  once  more  by  his 
side,  and  shield  and  cheer  him  with  that 
love  which  was  tenacious  as  life,  and 
stronger   than  death. 

Oh,  obstinate  dreamer  !  Deluded  heart ! 
will  nothing  open  your  eyes,  nothing  sub- 
due the  deep-seated  idolatry  of  your  life-long 
passion?  Never  in  her  youthful  days  of 
romance  and  enthusiasm  had  she  nursed  a 
vision  with  so  much  ardour  as  she  now  did 
this  last  dream  of  her  existence.  Never 
counted  the  moments  with  such  keen  im- 
patience as  now  when  watching  for  her  be- 
loved brother's  visit,  on  whose  aid  she 
reckoned,  on  whose  co-operation  and  secresy 
she  relied.  It  was  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  Biron,  under  the  horse-chesnut 
tree,  where,    as   a  child,  she   used   to   talk 
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with  her  nurse  of  her  soldier-cousin,  that 
she  sat  expecting  the  young  Armand  de 
Gontaut.  He  came  and  seated  himself  by 
her  side.  The  wind  was  rustling  in  the 
branches  over  their  heads ;  she  heard  only, 
or  felt  as  if  she  heard,  the  beating  of 
her   own  heart. 

"Armand,"  she  said  at  last,  "you  have 
often  grieved  for  me;  you  have  ever  been 
my  best  friend.  Now  I  call  upon  you 
to   help   me." 

"In  what  way,  dearest  Judithe?  My 
time,  my  purse,  my  life  are  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

He  gazed  upon  her  wan  cheek,  her  eyes 
dimmed  by  sickness  and  grief,  but  spark- 
ling now  with  feverish  light,  and  his  own 
were  filled  with  tears. 

"I  do  not  often  mention  him  now," 
she  said,  with  a  tremulous  voice.  "Even 
you,  Armand,  turn  coldly  away  when  I 
name   him ;    but    the   day   is   come  when  I 
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can  no  longer  linger  here.  Duty,  affection, 
love — oh,  yes,  love  unconquerable,  irresistible, 
undying — urges  me  to  his  side.  He  is  in 
sorrow,  in  exile,  in  solitude.  I  must  go  to 
him,  I  must  see  him  again.  You  must  help 
me.  Let  me  go  to  him,  Armand,  or  I 
die." 

With  clasped  hands  and  an  expression 
of  passionate  entreaty  she  awaited  his 
answer  as  if  life  and  death  hung  on  his 
next   words. 

A  deep  flush  rose  in  the  young  de  Gon- 
taut's  cheek,  then  he  turned  pale,  and  let 
his  head  drop  on  his  hands.  There  was  a 
sorrowful  and  stern  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  he  looked  up  again. 

*^  You  must  know  it  sooner  or 
later,  Judithe.  It  is  vain  to  try  and 
keep  it  from  you.  You  must  hear  the 
truth." 

"He  is  dead !  "  she  ejaculated,  in  a  broken 
voice. 
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"Would  to  God  he  were  dead!"  wildly 
exclaimed  the  young  man.  "Would  to 
God  he  had  never  been  born,  the  apostate, 
the  renegade  !  The  destroyer  of  your  peace, 
of  your  life !  " 

"What  did  you  say,  Armand?"  Judithe 
asked,  with  unnatural  calmness.  "What 
names   did  you   give  my  husband  ?  " 

"Do  not  call  him  by  that  name.  Do 
not  so  dishonour  yourself  and  us.  The 
Comte  de  Bonneval  has  abjured  the  faith 
of  a  Christian,  the  honour  of  a  gentleman; 
he  has  saved  his  life,  retrieved  his  ruined 
fortunes,  but  he  is  now  the  follower  of 
Mahomet, — a  turbaned  renegade,  a  vile 
apostate.  He  has  trod  under  foot  the 
Cross,  he  has  denied  his  God ;  and  in 
splendour  and  luxury  doubtless  revels  at 
this  hour  in   the  joys   of  a   harem.'' 

"  Is  this  true  ? "  Judithe  calmly  in- 
quired. 

"  True !  alas,    as    that    I    stand   by  your 
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side    at    this    moment,     my   poor    unhappy- 
sister." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Armand. 
Thank  you,  dear  brother,  for  all  your 
kindness.     I  would  be  alone  now." 

She  was  alone ;  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
in  her  life  she  felt  alone  with  God.  The 
veil  had  fallen  from  her  eyes.  The  last 
illusion  was  dispelled.  A  mighty  anguish 
was  upon  her.  She  walked  to  the  garden- 
gate  like  a  person  who  dreams.  She  passed 
through  it,  and  went  on  to  a  neighbouring 
church  as  if  propelled  by  instinct  rather  than 
by  volition.  There  she  sank  on  her  knees. 
There  she  surrendered  the  past  with  its  memo- 
ries, there  she  laid  the  present  with  its  agony, 
the  future  with  its  terrors,  at  the  feet  of 
God,  who  had  at  last  broken  to  pieces 
the  idol  that  had  so  long  stood  between 
Him  and  her  soul.  He  alone  heard  the 
cry    of  a    heart   wounded    to   death. 

She  never  in  any  human  ears  pronounced 
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again  the  Comte  de  Bonne  val's  name. 
She  buried  in  the  grave  of  an  eternal 
silence  every  remembrance  of  him.  His 
picture,  his  books,  his  letters,  were  for 
ever  banished  from  her  sight.  But  on  her 
knees  every  day,  in  her  thoughts  every 
hour,  during  the  years  of  slow  decline  which 
ended  in  her  death,  a  sacrifice  of  interces- 
sion was  offered  up  at  the  mercy  seat  of 
Heaven.  There  she  laid  her  tears,  her 
sufferings,  the  slow  decay  of  earthly  hope, 
the  vanished  dreams  of  life, — her  saddened 
youth,  her  languishing  existence,  and  that 
last  and  most  bitter  of  all  trials,  the  blight 
which  had  fallen  on  long-cherished  memories. 
Perhaps  she  founded  a  hope,  perhaps 
gathered  a  consolation  from  the  very  excess 
of   her    woe. 

The  prayer  of  a  suffering  heart  has  a 
strange  power  for  winning  at  the  hands  of 
God  the  greatest  boon  He  can  bestow, — 
the   conversion   of  a   soul  hovering   on  the 
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brink  of  eternity,  that  can  give  no  ex- 
terior sign  of  repentance,  that  can  only 
send  up  a  last  mute  appeal  for  mercy  to 
Him  who  alone  can  hear,  and  can  answer 
that   cry. 

It  might  be  that  her  life  had  proved  one 
long  tissue  of  trials ;  that  she  had  seen 
every  blessing  pass  away  from  it,  and  her- 
self descending  into  an  early  grave,  only  to 
give  strength  to  her  pleadings  for  one  who 
never  pleaded  for  himself. 

Once  again,  in  the  course  of  her  remain- 
ing years,  the  Countess  de  Bonneval  received 
a  message  from  the  man  whom  she  had  so 
faithfully,  so  tenderly  loved.  He  sent  her 
an  earnest  entreaty  that  she  would  write 
to  him  a  few  lines,  and  she  complied  with 
his  request.  He  received  that  letter,  but 
no  one  ever  saw  it,  no  one  ever  knew  what 
it  contained.  When  he  died  it  was  not 
found  with  the  others  amongst  his  papers; 
perhaps  he  destroyed  it  to  stifle  an  uneasy 
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feeling  of  remorse ;  perhaps  he  wore  it  next 
his  heart,  and  that  it  was  buried  with 
him  in   his    Turkish  grave. 

In  the  most  reckless  of  reckless  men, 
in  the  boldest  and  most  daring  offenders 
against  God  and  man,  there  lingers  a  faint 
reminiscence  of  bygone  days,  which  can 
still  be  appealed  to,  and  not  always  in 
vain.  Long  after  his  wife's  death,  under 
the  dazzling  splendour  of  an  eastern  sky, 
in  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  villas  of 
the  Bosphorus,  Achmet  Pasha  Comte  de 
Bonneval,  in  the  midst  of  the  luxury  of 
a  wholly  material  existence,  had  apparently 
sunk  in  oblivion  all  recollection  of  God, 
whom  he  had  denied,  of  the  country  he  had 
forsaken.  He  treated  religion  and  feeling 
alike  with  derision.  He  scoffed  at  Chris- 
tianity, and  sneered  at  virtue.  The  maxim 
of  his  youth  was  the  motto  of  his  old  age  : 

"  Jouissons    du    present, 
L'avenir  est  aux  fous." 
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No  traces  of  remorse,  of  regret,  or  of  des- 
pondency were  visible  in  his  countenance, 
or  betrayed  in  his  conversation.  Gay  and 
witty  as  ever,  time  had  wrought  no  change 
in  the  licentiousness  of  his  habits,  or  the 
indomitable  levity  of  his  spirits.  And  yet, 
his  biographer  relates^  that  on  one  single 
occasion  that  insensibility  gave  way  to  irre- 
sistible emotion, — that  for  once  the  apostate 
whom  nothing  seemed  ever  to  subdue  or 
touch  was  moved  even  to  tears. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  one  of  his 
European  acquaintances,  at  Constantinople, 
an  Italian  artist,  who  made  one  of  the  party, 


^  The  Chevalier  de  Maya  invited  the  Comte  de 
Bonneval  to  dinner  with  an  Italian  singer.  Great 
was  the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  his  habitual 
gaiety  to  see  him  burst  into  tears  when  she  began 
to  sing.  He  gave  no  reason  for  his  emotion,  but 
it  was  supposed  that  the  air  or  the  words  of  that 
song  had  brought  with  them  recollections  which 
formed  a  painful  contrast  with  his  actual  position. 
— Memoirs   of  the   Prince  de  Ligne. 
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was   requested   to    sing.      When    she   began 
one  of  the  melodies  of  her  own  land,  great 
was   the   astonishment   of  the    company    to 
see    the    Comte    de    Bonne val    burst    into 
tears.     The  exile,    the  renegade,   ^^  lifted  up 
his   voice    and   wept."      Too    sad    even   for 
his   blunted    sensibility,    too    bitter   for   his 
indifference,     were   the    recollections    which 
that    air,     which    those     words     awakened. 
They      thrilled      to      the     bottom    of    his 
hardened   heart,    which    had    withstood     so 
many    appeals,    and   broken    so   many   ties ; 
it  sounded   in   his  ears   like   a   voice    from 
an  early-closed  grave, — that   melody   which 
had   lulled   him   to    repose    on   the   eve   of 
his    separation    from    the    young   wife  who 
had  so   tenderly  loved  him.      Doubtless   in 
that  hour,  when   the  splendour   of  the  east 
was     spread    before    his     eyes,    when     the 
goblet  was  going   round,    and  foreign  faces 
were    laughing    in   drunken    mirth    around 
him,    there    rose    in     his     sight     a    vision 
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sweet  and  sorrowful  of  a  room  darkening 
in  the  twilight,  and  a  gentle  form  bending 
over  him  with  matchless  tenderness.  In 
his  ears  sounded  once  more  whispered 
words  of  innocent  affection, — he  felt  on 
his  burning  brow  the  pressure  of  a  soft 
hand.  A  long-remembered  melody  stole 
again  over  his  senses  like  a  breeze  from 
the  far  west,  laden  with  the  perfumes  of 
his  own  native  land.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  flood-gates  gave  way,  that  the 
proud  man  wept. 

Judithe  de  Gontaut,  the  wronged,  the 
patient,  the  broken-hearted  wife  of  the 
Comte  de  Bonneval,  did  not  long  survive 
the  destruction  of  her  last  hopes,  the 
ruin  of  her  last  illusions.  She  was  scarcely 
more  than  forty  years  of  age  when  she 
died  in  her  father's  house,  that  old  Hotel 
de  Bu-on, — where  she  had  played  as  a  child, 
dreamed  as  a  young  girl,  loved  and  sor- 
rowed   as    a    woman.      She    had    given    a 
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corrupt  and  frivolous  society  a  touching 
example  of  conjugal  affection,  patient  en- 
durance, and  unfailing  constancy.  The  per- 
fume of  her  unostentatious  virtues  pervaded 
her  home.  It  is  difficult  even  now  to  think 
of  her   story   without   emotion. 

Death  came  at  last  as  a  friend  to  her 
who    had    nothing    to    hope   for  on  earth. 

If,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  troubled 
existence,  the  Comte  de  Bonneval  turned 
his    eyes,     as    his    biographer    relates,  ^  to- 


^  At  seventy  years  of  age  the  Comte  de  Bon- 
neval  wrote   as   follows   to   his   brother : 

"I  am  often  almost  beside  myself  through 
wearisome  reflections.  Constant  attacks  of  gout 
and  many  other  infirmities  oblige  me  to  seek  your 
advice,  as  the  head  of  our  family,  as  to  the  course 
I    had   better   take." 

The  marquis  answered  him  this  time  in  the 
kindest   manner: 

"If  you  were  driven  to  the  course  you  adopted, 
you  are  now  free  to  change  it.  Remember  that 
we  have  both  of  us  but  a  short  time  to  live.  I 
will  send  you   all   the   money  you   may  wish  for." 
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wards  the  home  of  Christians,  the  refuge 
of  penitents  and  of  mourners,  towards  Home, 
that  blessed  asjlum  whence  none  are  driven, 
where  none  are  rejected,  who  fly  to  her  ma- 
ternal bosom,  even  though  it  be  at  the  eleventh 
hour ;  if  in  his  extremity  he  had  recourse  to 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  thus  preparing  the  way  for 
his  return  to  the  church ;  if,  when  forestalled 
in  these  projects  by  the  imperious  grasp 
of  death,  the  apostate  upon  his  dying 
couch,  beset  as  it  was  by  infidels  and 
unbelievers,  cried  to  God  for  pardon, 
and  by  a    miracle  of  grace   obtained    it  at 


Bonne val  applied  to  the  Neapolitan  Court  for 
aid  to  escape  from  Turkey.  Ii  was  arranged  that 
a  Sicilian  frigate  should  cruize  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  count  go  on  board  of  her,  and  straightway 
proceed  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope  had  encouraged 
him  to  come ;  and  the  King  of  Naples  promised 
to  provide  for  him.  But  a  sudden  attack  of  illness 
put  an  end  to  these  projects,  and  this  celebrated 
man  died  at  Constantinople,  on  the  23rd  of 
March,    1747. — Memoirs  of  the   Prince   de  Ligne. 
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that  last  moment,  doubtless  it  was  that 
she  who  had  loved,  suffered,  and  wept 
upon  earth  was  pleading  for  him  there 
where 

"Those  who   mourn   shall   be   comforted." 
Where   "  The   wicked  cease    from  troubling, 
and   the   wearied   with    their   own   strengtl 
are   at   rest." 


THE    END. 


R.    BOKN,    PRINTER,    GLOUCESTER    STREET,    CAMDEN   TOWN. 
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LODGE'S  PEERAGE  AND  BARONETAGE  FOR  1853 

Under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.H.  th] 
Prince  Consort.  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Nobility.  Twenty-Seventl 
Edition,  in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  handsomel] 
bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

Lodge's  Pferage    and    Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the   mosi 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.      As  an  established  and  i 
authentic   authority  on   all  questions  respecting  the  family  histories,  honours, 
and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has  ever  stood  so  high.     It  is 
puhhshed  under  tlse  especial  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  and  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal 
communications  of  the  Nobility.      It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class,  in  which, 
the  type  behig  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper: 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy  over  all  '• 
its  competitors.     Indejfendently  of  its  full  and  authentic  information  respecting  i 
the  existing  Peers  and   Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most  sedulous  attention  iS) 
given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the  various  noble  families,  andi' 
the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are  introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in 
other  records  of  the  titled  classes.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  facility  of  its  arrange- 
ments, or  the  beauty  of  its   typography  and  binding,   and  for  its  authority, 
correctness  and  embellishments,  the  work   is  justly  entitled  to  the  high  place 
it  occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobihty. 

"  Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  the  production  of  a  herald, 
we  had  almost  said,  by  birth,  but  certainly  by  profession  and  studies,  Mr.  Lodge,  the  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.     It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

"As  perfect  a  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  see  published. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  as  complete  and  accurate  as  possible.  The  work 
is  patronised  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
gentleman's  library,  as  well  as  in  every  public  institution." — Herald. 

"As  a  work  of  contemporaneous  history,  this  volume  is  of  great  value — the  materials 
having  been  derived  from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  emanating 
from  the  noble  families  themselves.  It  contains  all  the  needful  information  respecting  the 
nobility  of  the  Empire." — Post. 

"  This  work  derives  great  value  from  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Lodge.  The  plan  is 
excellent."— Lf^erarz/  Gazette. 

"  This  work  should  form  a  portion  of  every  gentleman's  library.  At  all  times,  the  infor- 
mation which  it  contains,  derived  from  official  sources  exclusively  at  the  command  of  the 
author,  is  of  importance  to  most  classes  of  the  community  ;  to  the  antiquary  it  must  be 
invaluable,  for  implicit  reliance  may  be  placed  on  its  contents."— G/oAe. 

"When  any  book  has  run  through  twenty-seven  editions,  its  reputation  is  so  indelibly 
stamped,  that  it  requires  neither  criticism  nor  praise.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  say,  that 
'  Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage'  is  the  most  elegant  and  accurate,  and  the  best  of  its 
class.  The  chief  point  of  excellence  attaching  to  this  Peerage  consists  neither  in  its 
elegance  of  type  nor  its  completeness  of  illustration,  but  in  its  authenticity,  which  is  insured 
by  the  letter-press  being  always  kept  standing,  and  by  immediate  alteration  being  made 
whenever  any  changes  takes  place,  either  by  death  or  otherwise,  amongst  the  nobility  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  work  has  obtained  the  special  patronage  of  Her  Most  tiracious 
Majesty  and  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  which  patronage  has  never  been 
better  or  more  worthily  bestowed." — Messenger. 

"'Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage'  has  become,  as  it  were,  an  'institution'  of  this 
country  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  done  without,  by  any  person 
having  business  in  the  great  world.  The  authenticity  of  this  valuable  work,  as  regards  the 
several  topics  to  which  it  refers,  has  never  been  exceeded,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be 
received  as  one  of  the  most  important  contribuiions  to  social  and  domestic  history  extant. 
As  a  book  of  reference — indispensable  in  most  cases,  useful  in  all — it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  having  cottnections  in,  or  transactions  with,  the  aristocracy." — Observer. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT   OF   THE  REGENCY. 

From  Original  Family  Documents.      By  the  DUKE  OF  BUCKING- 
HAM AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  30s.  bound. 

*'  Here  are  two  more  goodly  volumes  on  the  English  Court ;  volumes  full  of  new 
sayings,  pictures,  anecdotes,  and  scenes.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  travels  over  nine  years 
of  English  history  But  what  years  those  were,  from  I8I1  to  1820  !  What  events  at  home 
and  abroad  they  bore  to  the  gnat  bourne!— from  the  accession  of  the  Regent  to  power  to 
the  death  of  George  III.— including  the  fall  of  Perceval;  the  invasion  of  Russia,  and  the 
war  in  Spain;  the  battles  of  Salamanca  and  Horodino;  the  Are  of  Moscow;  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon;  the  conquest  of  Sp«in  ;  the  surrender  of  Napoleon  ;  the  return  from  Elba;  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  the  Hundred  Days  ;  the  crowning  carnage  of  Waterloo;  the  exile  to 
St.  Helena;  the  return  of  the  iJourbons  ;  the  settlement  of  Europe  ;  the  public  scandals  at 
the  English  Court;  the  popular  discontent,  and  the  massacre  of  Peterloo  !  On  many  parts 
of  this  story  the  documents  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  cast  new  jets  of  light, 
clearing  up  much  secret  histcry.  Old  stories  are  confirmed — nev\'  traits  of  character  are 
brought  out.  In  short,  many  new  and  pleasant  additions  are  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  times." — Atheneeum. 

"  Invaluable,  as  showing  the  true  light  in  which  many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the 
Regency  are  to  be  viewed.  The  lovers  of  Court  gossip  will  also  find  not  a  little  for  their 
edification  and  amusement." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  These  volumes  cover  a  complete  epoch,  the  period  of  the  Regency — a  period  of  large 
end  stirring  English  history.  To  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  thus,  out  of  his  family 
archives,  places  within  our  reach  authentic  and  exceedingly  minute  pictures  of  the  governors 
of  England,  we  owe  grateful  acknowledgements.  His  papers  abound  in  fresh  lights  on  old 
topics,  and  in  new  illustrations  and  anecdotes.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  letters  is  enhanced 
by  the  judicious  setting  of  the  explanatory  comment  that  accompanies  them,  which  is  put 
together  with  much  care  and  honesty." — Examiner. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF    THE  LAST   FOUR   POPES; 

AND  OF   ROME  IN    THEIR  TIMES.     By  His    Eminence  CARDINAL 
WISEMAN.      1   large  vol.  8vo.  with  Portraits,  21s.  bound. 

"There  is  no  dynasty  of  European  sovereigns  about  which  we  English  entertain  so 
much  vague  curiosity,  or  have  so  little  information,  as  about  the  successors  to  the  PopeJom. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  is  just  the  author  to  meet  this  curiosity.  His  book  i.s  the  lively  record 
of  what  he  has  himself  seen,  and  what  none  but  himself,  perhaps,  has  bad  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  thoroughly  estimating.  His  position  in  the  Papal  College  at  Rome  would 
necessarily  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  arcana  of  Papal  rule;  and  the  thoroughly 
English  constitution  of  his  mind  is  specially  adapted  for  the  representation  of  these  things 
to  English  readers.  There  is  a  gossiping,  all-telling  style  about  the  book  which  is  certain 
to  make  it  popular  with  English  readers." — John  Bull. 

"A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  here  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  generality  and 
geniality,  that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously 
opposed  to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — AthencBum. 

'•This  volume  is  the  latest  production  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  eloquent  and  facile  pen, 
and  though  it  may  not  suit  every  one,  there  cau  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  delight  all  those 
who  shall  peruse  it." — Observer. 

*'  In  the  description  of  the  scenes,  the  ceremonies,  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  manners 
and  habits  of  Sacerdotal  Rome,  this  work  is  unrivalled.  It  is  full  of  anecdotes.  We  could 
fill  columns  with  amusing  extracts."—  Chronicle. 

"In  this  volume  Cardinal  Wiseman  seems  purposely  to  avoid  entang'ing  himself  in 
disputed  articles  of  faith,  and  dwells  rather  upon  the  personal,  historical,  literary  and 
artistic  view  of  his  subject.  He  relates  his  experiences  of  Rome  and  her  rulers  in  a  pleasant, 
genial  style."— Literary  Gazette. 
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MEMOIES  OF  THE  COURT   AND   CABINETS  OE 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  From  Original  Family  Documents.  Bj 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.     8vo.,  with  Portraits.    30s.  boimd. 

From  the  Times. — "These  volumes  consist,  in  the  main,  of  letters  written  by  the  two 

brothers,  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Granville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  for  his  information  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
former  volumes  a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  tha  King's  illness  in  1788, 
and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  3  and  4  take  up  the 
tale  where  volumes  1  and  2  had  left  it  ;  and  herein  we  find  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
many  stirring  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  corresj)ondence  respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the-, 
return  of  the  King's  malady  in  1810  and  Ihe  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regencyr, 
The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  higher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  1800—10,  would  do  well  to. 
consult  these  volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of.' 
his  time;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt ;  and  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negociations  before  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Addington's  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  relations  between  'The  Doctor'  and  Pitt — the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insur- 
mountable— the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration— the  Duke  of  Portland's  Cabinet — 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra — the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  Wei. 
lesley,  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much  curious  matter  inter- 
posed  in  the  shape  of  precis  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenville  himself;  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a   certain ,  whose  name  remains   a  mystery,  but  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcana  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There 
is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  aportiou  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  hearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful  consideration  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 

THE    LIVES  OF    PHILIP    HOWAED,    EARL    OF 

ARUNDEL,  AND  OF  ANNE  DACRES,  HIS  WIFE.  Edited  from  the. 
Original   MSS.     By  the  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,   E.M.      1   voL   antique. 

"The  noble  editor  of  these  biographies  is  well  warranted  in  the  trust  which  his  preface 
expresses,  that  they  will  be  read  with  interest.  They  throw  valuable  light  on  the  sociajN 
habits  and  the  prevalent  feelings  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  pub- 
lishing these  curious  biographies,  has  not  only  done  honour  to  his  ancestors,  but  has  sup- 
plied materials  of  historical  information  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  literary 
public." — Literary  Gaeette. 
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ELIZABETH  DE  VALOIS,  QUEEN  OF  SPAIK,  AND 

THE  COURT  OF  PHILIP  II.  From  numerous  unpublished  sources  in 
the  Archives  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  MISS  FREER.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  fine  Portraits  by  Heath,  21s. 
"  Such  a  book  as  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois  is  a  literary  treasure  which  will  be 
the  more  appreciated  as  its  merits  obtain  that  reputation  to  which  they  most  jusily  are 
entitled.  Miss  Freer  has  done  her  utmost  to  malce  the  facts  of  Elizabeth's,  Don  Carlos',  and 
Philip  II, 'a  careers  fully  known,  as  they  actually  transpired.  The  pains  this  intelli<,'ent 
lady  must  have  been  at  to  have  secured  the  means  for  so  trustworthy  a  history,  cannot  but 
have  been  very  great;  doubtless  she  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  this,  her  last  and  certainly 
her  best  publication,  as  much  and  as  generally  appreciated  as  were  her  previous  memoirs  of 
Marguerite  d'Angoul^me  and  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Queens  of  Navarre."— iJe/^'s  Messenger. 

"  This  interesting  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historical  biographies  of  the  present 
day." — Observer. 

"These  volumes  will  well  repay  perusal.  They  relate  to  a  period  of  history  extremely 
important  and  rich  in  materials  of  interest.  Miss  Freer  is  an  industrious  biographer.  She 
goes  to  original  sources  of  information,  and  she  gives  the  reader  all  the  details  she  can 
collect."— Press. 

'This  book  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  ita  able  authoress."— S««. 

THE    LIFE    OF    MARGUERITE    D'ANGOULEME, 

QUEEN  of  NAVARRE,  SISTER  of  FRANCIS  I.  From  numerous  original 
sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  the 
Archives  du  Royaume  de  France,  and  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen 
Marguerite  with  Francis  I,  &c.  By  MISS  FREER.  Second  Edition, 
Revised,  2  vols,  post  8vo.,  w^ith  fine  Portraits,  engraved  by  Heath,  21s. 

"  This  is  a  very  complete  and  cleverly-written  life  of  the  illustrious  sister  of  Francis  I., 
And  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  the  varied  and  interesting  stores  of  French  history  offer  no 
theme  more  worthy  of  research  and  study  than  the  career  of  this  great  princess,  who  exer- 
cised so  potent  an  influence  over  the  politics  and  manners  of  the  age  of  which  she  was 
herself  the  brightest  ornament.  The  published  and  manuscript  documents  and  letters 
relatinfir  to  the  life  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  and  which  are  indispensable  to  a  correct 
biography  of  this  queen,  are  widely  dispersed.  The  author  has  spared  no  cost  or  trouble  in 
endeavouring  to  obtain  all  that  were  likely  to  elucidate  her  character  and  conduct.  She  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  singular  events  and  the 
hmportant  personages  who  took  part  in  them  during  this  stormy  and  remarkable  period  of 
French  and  English  history." — Observer. 

•'This  is  a  very  useful  and  amusing  book.  It  is  a  good  work,  very  well  done.  The 
authoress  is  quite  equal  in  po%verand  grace  to  Miss  Strickland.  She  must  have  spent  great 
time  and  labour  in  collecting  the  information,  which  she  imparts  in  an  easy  and  agreeable 
manner.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  her  book  after  having  once  begun  it.  This  is  owing 
partly  to  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  partly  to  the  skilful  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated.  No  other  life  of  Marguerite  has  yet  been  published,  even  in  France.  Indeed, 
till  Louis  Philippe  ordered  the  collection  and  publicatioji  of  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
history  of  France,  no  such  work  could  be  published.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  could  have  been  better  done." — Standard. 

"There  are  few  names  more  distinguished  than  that  of  Marguerite  d'Angoul^me  in  the 
range  of  female  biography,  and  Miss  Freer  has  done  well  in  taking  up  a  subject  so  copious 
and  attractive.    It  is  altogether  an  interesting  and  well-written   biography."— Li7.  Gas. 

HENRY  III.  KING  OF  FRANCE:  HIS  COURT  AND 

TIMES.  From  numerous  unpublished  sources,  including  MS.  Documents 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  and  the  Archives  of  France  and  Italy.  By 
MISS  FREER.    ^la  the  press.) 
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LOED    GEORGE   BENTINCK:   A  POLITICAL    BIO. 

GRAPHY.    By  the  RIGHT  HON.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P.    Fifth  and  cheaper 

Edition,  Revised.     Post  8yo.  10s.  6d.  bound. 

'•  This  biography  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  deep  attention  of  the  public.  We  are  bound 
to  say,  that  as  a  political  biography  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  more  dexterously 
handled,  or  more  replete  with  interest.  The  history  of  the  famous  session  of  1846,  as 
written  by  Disraeli  in  that  brilliant  and  pointed  style  of  which  he  is  so  consummate  a  master, 
is  deeply  interesting.  He  has  traced  this  memorable  struggle  with  a  vivacity  and  power 
unequalled  as  yet  in  any  narrative  of  Parliamentary  proceedings." — Blackwood^s  Mag. 

LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d.  bound. 

"  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  aa 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

EASTERN  HOSPITALS    AND  ENGLISH  NURSES;; 

The  Narrative  of  Twelve  Months'  Experience  in  the  Hospitals  of  Koulali 
and  Scutari.  By  A  LADY  VOLUNTEER.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  6s.  bound. 

"A  production  which,  not  only  in  the  subject-matter,  but  in  its  treatment,  is  filled  with^ 
the  purest  and  best  evidences  of  womanly  tenderness.  What  the  nurses  did  for  our  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers — how  they  ministered  to  their  wants  and  assuaged  their  sufferings — 
how  that  composite  body  of  hired  attendants,  sisters,  nuns,  and  lady  volunteers,  worked 
together  for  a  common  object — how  their  duties  were  apportioned — and  how,  in  health  or 
illness,  their  time  passed  away— are  all  faithfully  and  minutely  detailed  in  these  volumes. 
•Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses'  will,  no  doubt,  command  a  good  circulation.'- 
—The  Times. 

"The  story  of  the  noble  deeds  done  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  devoted  sisterhood 
will  never  be  more  effectively  told  than  in  the  beautiful  narrative  contained  in  these 
volumes."— John  Bull. 

JOURNAL  OF  ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  BRITISH 

ARMY,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  War  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
By  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  TAYLOR,  late  95th  Regiment.     2  v.  21s. 

•'  The  evidence  these  volumes  contain  is  exceedingly  valuable.  The  real  state  of  thing! 
s  here  exhibited." — John  Bull. 

"There  was  scarcely  an  occurrence  of  any  importance  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of.  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  Kertch,  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azof,  Anapa,  the 
storming  of  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan,  and  the  taking  possession  of  Sebastopol— each 
event  is  detailed  in  that  concise  but  clear,  professional  style  which  we  have  not  met  with 
before." — United  Service  Gazette. 

TURKEY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTER, 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  SIR  GEORGE 
LARPENT  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     16s.  bound. 

"  This  highly  interesting  work  gives  a  fuller  and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  present 
state  ot  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  ar^cquainted."— JoA»  Bull, 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  BONNEVAL:  HER  LIFE  AND 

LETTERS.     By  LADY  GEORGIANA  FULLERTON.    2  vols,  post  8vo. 
21s.  bound. 

MEMOIES  OF  BERANGER.     WRITTEN  BY  HIM- 

SELF.  English  Copyright  Edition.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous 
Additional  Anecdotes  and  Notes,  hitherto  unpublished.     8vo.  with  Portrait. 

"  This  is  the  Copyright  Translation  of  Beranger's  Biography.  It  appears  in  a  handsome 
volume,  and  is  worthy  of  all  praise  as  an  honest  piece  of  work.  In  this  account  of  his  life, 
the  Poet  displays  all  the  mingled  gaiety  and  earnestness,  the  warm-hearted  sincerity, 
inseparable  from  his  character.  He  tells,  with  an  exquisite  simplicity,  the  story  of  his  early 
years.  His  lite,  he  says,  is  the  fairest  commentary  on  his  songs,  therefore  he  writes  it. 
The  charm  of  the  narrative  is  altogether  fresh.  It  includes  a  variety  of  chamons,  now  first 
printed,  touching  closely  on  the  personal  history  of  which  they  form  a  part,  shrewd  sayings, 
and,  as  the  field  of  action  in  life  widens,  many  sketches  of  contemporaries,  and  free  judgments 
upon  men  and  thintrs.  There  is  a  full  appendix  to  the  Memoir,  rich  in  letters  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  in  information  which  completes  the  story  of  Beranger's  life.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all." — Examiner. 

"  This  autobiography  presents  to  us  not  only  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  great  popular 
poet  of  France,  but  an  extremely  clear  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  time.  For  the  under- 
current of  history,  always  so  interesting  and  full  of  instruction— for  a  delightful  picture  of 
the  poet,  and  many  pleasant  side  lights  thrown  upon  the  principal  incidents  of  the  period — 
this  volume  will  be  found  as  valuable  as  it  is  interesting."— Biac*i<;oorf'«  Magaz'me. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,  QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIIL 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  17th  Century,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  Portraits. 

MEMOIRS    OF    THE    BARONESS    D'OBERKIRCH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     15s. 

"The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  wife  of 
Paul  I.,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe, 
render  her  Memoirs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and 
other  celebrated  individuals  who  flourished  on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  volumes  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  personal  history  of  au  important 
period.    They  deserve  general  popularity." — Daily  News. 

FAULTING  AND    CELEBRATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN  ;  including   Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.     Edited  by 
LADYJERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 
"  This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  gallerias.    It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.      It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
use  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.     As  a  piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable."— Examiner. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD,  AND) 

DECORATIONS  OF  HONOUR  OF  ALL  NATIONS  ;  COMPRISING. 
AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  EACH  ORDER,  MILITARY,  NAVAL. 
AND  CIVIL;  with  Lists  of  the  Knights  and  Companions  of  each  British) 
Order.  Embellished  with  Five  Hundred  Fac-simile  CoLOUREii) 
Illustrations  of  the  Insignia  of  the  Various  Orders.  Edited! 
by  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  1  voL  royal  8vo.,, 
handsomely  hound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  ^2.  2s. 

THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR,  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON;  Regal,  Critical,  and  Anecdotical.  By  LEIGH 
HUNT.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  elegantly  bound. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  the  first  line  on  the  first  page,  for 
fall  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  title — 'The  Old  Court  Suburb.* 
Very  full,  too,  both  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  most  cheerful  of  chroniclers,  the  bestof  remembrancers  of  good  things, 
the  most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips.  'The  Old  Court  Suburb'  is  a  work 
that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  beat : 
kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  produced 
his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 

REVELATIONS  OF  PRISON  LIFE;  WITH  AN  EN-^- 

QuiRY  INTO  Prison  Discipline  and  Secondary  Punishments.  By 
GEORGE  LAVAL  CHESTERTON,  25  Years  Governor  of  the  House  of  1 
Correction  at  Cold- Bath  Fields.     Third  Edition,  Revised.     1  vol.  10s,  6d. 

"  Mr.  Chesterton  has  had  a  rare  experience  of  human  frailty.  He  has  lived  with  the 
felon,  the  forger,  the  lorette,  the  vagabond,  the  murderer;  has  looked  into  the  darkest 
sepulchres  of  the  heart,  without  finding  reason  to  despair  of  mankind.  In  his  belief  the 
worst  of  men  have  still  some  of  the  angel  left.  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter  is  full 
of  novelty  as  it  is  of  interest.  As  a  curious  bit  of  human  history  these  volumes  are  remark- 
able. They  are  very  real,  very  simple  j  dramatic  without  exaggeration,  philosophic  without 
being  dull.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  peculiar  as  prison  life,  Mr.  Chesterton  was  vnse  in  . 
making  his  treatment  personal  and  incidental.  General  descriptions,  however  accurate, 
interest  only  a  few  j  but  stories  of  crime,  anecdotes  of  criminals,  may  attract  all  readers." 
— AthencBum, 

"This  interesting  book  is  full  of  such  illustrations  as  the  narrative  of  striking  cases 
affords,  and  is  indeed  as  well  calculated  to  entertain  mere  readers  for  amusement  as  to 
instruct  and  assist  those  who  are  studying  the  great  questions  of  social  reform." — Examiner. 

"  The  very  interesting  work  just  published  by  Capt.  Chesterton,  entitled  '  Revelations 
of  Prison  Life." — Quarterly  Review. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ELIZABETH  DAVIS,  A  BA- 

LACLAVA  NURSE.  Edited  hy  JANE  WILLIAMS.  2  vols,  post  8vo., 
with  Portraits,  21s. 

"  In  this  true  story  of  a  Welshwoman's  life,  we  fancy,  now  and  then,  that  we  are  reading 
fiction  by  Defoe.  The  course  of  events  is  so  natural,  yet  so  unusual  and  amusing,  the  whole 
book,  in  the  quaint  brevity  of  its  manner,  is  so  unlike  the  majority  of  stories  and  biographies 
now-a.days  published,  that  it  is  in  the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  a  new  book,  not  a 
book  like  half  the  books  that  have  been  written  before  it,  and  half  those  we  are  yet  destined 
to  read.  We  think  we  must  have  said  more  than  enough  to  send  a  great  many  of  our  readers 
to  this  curious  and  pleasant  hooV.."— Examiner. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF    WEST   END   LIFE;    WITH 

SKETCHES  OF  SOCIETY  IN  PARIS,  INDIA,  &c.  By  MAJOR  CIIAMBRE, 

late  17th  Lancers.     2  vols,  with  Portrait  of  George  IV.     21s. 

"We  find  In  Major  Chambre's  lively  sketches  a  mass  of  amusing  anecdotes  relnting  to 
persons  eminent  in  their  day  for  their  position,  wit,  and  political  reputation.  All  that 
relates  to  George  IV.  will  be  read  with  attention  and  Interest." — Messenger. 

THE    JOURNALS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  Ad- 
jutant-General  of  the  forces  under  H.R.H.  the  Dure  of  York, 
comprising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  I  vol.  royal 
Svo.jWith  large  maps,  14s.  bound. 

"  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  Sir  Harry 
Verney  has  performed  his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  its  production,"— At/ienceum. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY   MILITARY  LIFE.     BY 

COLONEL   LANDMANN,   Late  of  the  Corps   of   Royal   Engineers, 

Author  of  "  Adventures  and  Recollections."  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 

"  Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Wellington,  we  know  of  nothing 

that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 

close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 

Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

COLONEL  LANBMANFS  ADVENTURES  AND   Re- 
collections.   2  vols,  post  8vo.    12s,  bound. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Keut,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  General 
Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
tield.  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

ADVENTURES  OF   THE  CONNAUGHT  RANGERS. 

Second   Series.     By    WILLIAM    GRATTAN,   Esa.,  late  Lieutenant 
^"''   CoNNAUGHT  Rangers.     2  vols.     21s.  bound. 

"  In  this  second  series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  88th  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris.  All 
the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described.  The 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a  freshness  nnd  spirit  to  the  whole. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative." — Sunday  Times. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

CAPTAIN    THOMAS    SMITH,  late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at 

Nepaul.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 
"  No    man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith  ;  and  his 
clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and  customs,  and 
the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instructive  reading." — Post. 
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PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  SOLDIER;    OR, 

MILITARY  SERVICE  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST.     By  LIEUT.-COL. 

SIR  JAMES  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.C.L.S.,  &c.      2  vols,  post  8vo.   vrith 

Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

"These  volumes  are  deeply  interesting  and  full  of  valuable  information." — Messenger. 

"  One  great  merit  of  the  '  Passages '  is  readableness.     Another  feature  of  the  work  is 

experience.      The  author  has  served  in  India,  South  Africa,  Canada,  and  the  Crimea ;  and, 

having  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  military  matters,  his  opinion  is  worth  attention." — ■ 

Spectator. 

MY  EXILE.  BY  ALEXANDER  HERZEN.     2  v.  2is. 

"  From  these  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  derive  a  clear  idea  of  Russian  political 
society.  Mr.  Herzen's  narrative,  ably  and  unaffectedly  written,  and  undoubtedly  authentic,  is 
indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  B.\iss\ii."—Athen<eum. 

"The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A  politician  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  was  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  this 
English  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a  highly  characteristic  view  of  Russian 
oflficial  society,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  rural  life,  episodes  of  picturesque  adventures, 
and  fragments  of  serious  speculation.  We  gain  from  this  narrative  of  persecution  and  exile 
a  better  idea  of  the  governing  system  in  Russia,  than  from  any  previous  work.  It  is  rich  in 
curious  and  authentic  detail."— 27ie  Leader. 

THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.     Bv   SADYK  PASHA.    Revised  with  original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL   LACH   SZYRMA.     3  vols.  15s. 

"  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  noble  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Szyrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  adventures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  war;  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 
many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.  Here  are 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims." — Examiner, 

HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editor  of  "  Revelations  OF  Siberia."  2  vols.  postSvo.  12s. 

''This  work  gives  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Rassian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers." — Observer. 

REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY  A  BANISHED 

LADY.    Third  and  cheaper  Edition.   2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.    It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people." — Household  Words. 

"  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  offence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this  northern  penal  settlement ;  and 
in  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitubly,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism."— Da?7j/  Xews. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Exiles  of  Siberia,'  we  have  h»d 
no  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work."— Globe. 
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MEMOIRS    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF  MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Candahar,  and  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait.     16s.  bound. 

"  These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Bull. 

"The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical  stores  of  the  age.  To 
the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guide,  worthy  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington." — Messenger. 

"We  know  not  a  book,  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
•  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education." 
— Literary  Gazette, 

MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.  BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTELLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.    bound. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  Lamoricifere,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader."— £?rammer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES' ARMY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE.    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.  BONNYCASTLE.  Witb  an  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.  2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  maps,  &c.,  12s. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.  BY 

CAPTAIN  xMACKINNON,  R.N.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.   bound. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU  ;   AND  OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  By  LIEUT.  H.  J.  W.  JERVIS,  Royal 
Artillery.     1  vol.  post  8vo.     6s. 

SCOTTISH  HEROES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.     By  the  Rev.  A.  LOW,  A.M.     2  vols,  post  Bvo.     21s. 

"We  may  say  with  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  enjoyable  and 
instructive  book  in  the  whole  range  of  biographical  and  historical  literature.  Never  before 
has  full  justice  been  done  to  the  Scotch  heroes  of  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and 
there  is  not  a  southron  among  us  who  will  not  read  with  deep  and  sympathetic  interest 
this  graphic  and  authentic  narrative  or  their  gallant  exploits." — Morning  Post. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  IN  OBTAINING  PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS,  &c.,  in  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Probate;  wth 
numerous  Precedents.  By  EDWARD  WEATHERLY,  of  Doctor's  Com- 
mons. Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Cresswell 
Cresswell,  Judge  of  the  New  Court  of  Probate.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     12s. 

"  A.  most  valuable  book.  Its  contents  are  very  diversified — meeting  almost  every 
case." — Soiicitor^g  Journat. 
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MEMORIALS   OF   RACHEL.      Two    Volumes,    Post    8vo. 

with  Portrait.     (Just  Ready.) 

ART  AND  NATURE,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.    BY 

G.  W.  THORNBURY.  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

"This  is  the  best  book  Mr,  Thornbury  has  written.  Being  an  artist,  he  writes  about 
art;  as  a  Londoner,  with  quick  eyes  and  a  cultivated  taste,  he  writes  of  London ;  as  an 
artist  who  has  travelled  he  tells  anecdotes  and  dwells  on  scenes  of  his  past  life  abroad.  All 
this  he  does  in  a  frank,  genuine  way." — Examiner. 

•'This  is  a  hook  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  which  GeoflFrey  Crayon  is  patriarch.  Mr. 
Thombury's  drawing  may  be  less  accurate  than  crayon  drawing,  but  it  is  richer  in  colour, 
and  wider  and  more  versatile  in  the  choice  of  subjects.  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Thombury's 
volumes  are  lively,  pictorial,  and  varions." —Atheneeum. 

"  We  have  not  met  with  so  original  a  work  for  many  a  day  as  these  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Thornbury.  They  have  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  genius.  Acute  observation  is  com- 
bined with  great  research  ;  yet  the  style  is  so  dashing,  that  the  last  thing  we  think  of  is  the 
variety  and  the  extent  of  knowledge  wh'ch  these  sketches  evince.  Mr.  Thombury's  volumes 
contain  matter  to  please  all  tastes.  He  is  grave  and  gay,  picturesque  and  reflective  j  and  in 
all  moods  and  on  all  subjects  he  is  vivacious  and  amusing." — The  Press. 

CLASSIC  AND  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  12s.  bound. 
This  work  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  iEsop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Caesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppaea,  Otho,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Zenobia,  Juhan  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  del'Enclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  and  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque."— Athenaeum. 

FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.  BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M. A., 

Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

••  A  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.  The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.  The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
Tery  spirited  manner." — Standard. 

TROPICAL    SKETCHES ;   OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF 

AN  INDIAN  JOURNALIST.     BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A.     2  vols.    12s. 

"  When  Mr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  his 
publication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
calledfor.  Amonijst  the  writersof  theday.weknowof  none  who  are  morefelicitousin  hitting  oif 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  every  page  teems  with  Instruction, 
combined  with  lively  detail.'' — Sunday  Times. 
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ORIENTAL    AND    WESTERN    SIBERIA ;    A  NAR- 

RATiVE  OF  Seven  Years'  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  the  Kirghis  Steppes,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Central 
Asia.  By  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON.  In  one  large  volume, 
royal  8vo.,  Price  £2.  28.,  elegantly  bound.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  Illustrations,  including  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates,  from 
drawings  by  the  Author,  and  a  map. 

"By  virtue  alike  of  it3  text  and  its  pictures,  we  place  this  book  of  travel  in  the  first 
rank  among  those  illustrated  gift-books  now  so  much  sought  by  the  public.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
book  is  most  readable.  The  geographer  finds  in  it  notice  of  ground  heretofore  left 
undescribed,  the  ethnologist,  geologist,  and  botanist,  find  notes  and  pictures,  too,  of  which 
they  know  the  value,  the  sportsman's  taste  is  gratified  by  chronicles  of  sjiort,  the  lover  of 
adventure  will  find  a  number  of  perils  and  escapes  to  hang  over,  and  the  lover  of  a  frank 
good-humoured  way  of  speech  will  find  the  book  a  pleasant  one  in  every  page.  Seven 
years  of  wandering,  thirty-nine  thousaud  five  hundred  miles  of  moving  to  and  fro  in  a  wild 
and  almost  unknown  country,  should  yield  a  book  worth  reading,  and  they  do." — Examiner. 

"  A  book  of  travels  which  in  value  and  sterling  interest  must  take  rank  as  a  landmark 
in  geographical  literature.  Its  coloured  illustrations  and  wood  engravings  are  of  a  high 
order,  and  add  a  great  charm  to  the  narrative.  Mr.  Atkinson  has  travelled  where  it  ig 
believed  no  European  has  been  before.  He  has  seen  nature  in  the  wildest,  sublimest,  and 
also  the  most  beautiful  aspects  the  old  world  can  present.  These  he  has  depicted  by  pen 
and  pencil.  He  has  done  both  well.  Many  a  fireside  will  rejoice  in  the  determination  which 
converted  the  artist  into  an  author.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  thorough  Englishman,  brave  and 
accomplished,  a  lover  of  adventure  and  sport  of  every  kind.  He  knows  enough  of  mineralogy , 
geology,  and  botany  to  impart  a  scientific  interest  to  his  descriptions  and  drawings; 
possessing  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  he  tells  many  a  racy  story.  The  sportsman  and  the 
lover  of  adventure,  whether  by  flood  or  field,  will  find  ample  stores  in  the  stirring  tales  of 
kis  interesting  travels."— Pai/j/  News. 

"An  animated  and  intelligent  narrative,  appreciably  enriching  the  literature  of  English 
travel.  Mr.  Atkinson's  sketches  were  made  by  express  permission  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
Russia.  Perhaps  no  English  artist  was  ever  before  admitted  into  this  enchanted  land  of 
history,  or  provided  with  the  talisman  and  amulet  of  a  general  passport;  and  well  has  Mr. 
Atkinson  availed  himself  of  the  privilege.  Our  extracts  will  have  served  to  illustrate  the 
originality  and  variety  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  observations  and  adventures  during  his  protracted 
wanderings  of  nearly  forty  thousand  miles.  Mr.  Atkinson's  pencil  was  never  idle,  and  he 
has  certainly  brought  home  with  him  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  other  characteristics  of  a 
most  extraordinary  diversity  of  groups  and  scenes.  As  a  sportsman  Mr.  Atkinson  enjoyed 
a  plenitude  of  excitement.  His  narrative  is  well  stored  with  incidents  of  adventure. 
His  ascent  of  the  Bielouka  is  a  chapter  of  the  most  vivid  romance  of  travel,  yet  it  is  less 
attractive  than  his  relations  of  wanderings  across  the  Desert  of  Gobi  and  up  the  Tangno 
Chain." — Athenceum. 

"We  predict  that  Mr.  Atkinson's  'Siberia'  will  very  often  assume  the  shape  of  a 
Christmas  Present  or  New  Year's  Gift,  as  it  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  four  very 
precious  and  suitable  qualities  for  that  purpose, — namely,  usefulness,  elegance,  instruction 
and  novelty.  It  is  a  work  of  great  value,  not  merely  on  account  of  its  splendid  illustrations, 
but  for  the  amount  it  contains  of  authentic  and  highly  interesting  intelligence  concerning 
regions  which,  in  all  probability,  had  never,  previous  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  explorations,  been 
visited  by  an  European.  Mr.  Atkinson's  adventures  are  told  in  a  manly  style.  The  valuable 
and  interesting  information  the  book  contains,  gathered  at  a  vast  expense,  is  lucidly 
arranged,  aad  altogether  the  work  is  one  that  the  author-artist  may  well  be  proud  of,  and 
with  which  those  who  study  it  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted."— Jo/i«  Bull. 

"To  the  geographer,  the  geologist,  the  ethnographer,  the  sportsman,  and  to  those  who 
wad  only  for  amusement,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  volume.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  only  an 
adventurous  traveller,  but  a  correct  and  amusing  writer."— Ljferary  Gazette, 
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CHOW-CHOW;  BEING  SELECTIONS  FROM  A  JOUR- 
NAL   KEPT  IN   INDIA,  &c.     By    the  VISCOUNTESS  FALKLAND. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  30s.  bound. 

"Lady  Falkland's  work  may  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure,  and  the  reader  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  instructed  as  well  as  amused." — AthencBum. 

"  Few  writers  on  India  enjoyed  the  advantages  possessed  by  Lady  Falkland,  who,  as 
wife  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  had  access  to  every  source  of  information,  and  hence  her 
Journal  has  a  reality  about  it  which,  coupled  with  the  acute  observation  and  good  descrip- 
tive powers  of  the  authoress,  renders  it  as  pleasant  reading  as  we  could  desire." — Press, 

**Au  extremely  pleasant  bookj  as  full  of  information  as  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  East,  as  it  is  of  amusing  and  instructive  matter  of  entertainment.  Lady  Falkland  is 
a  most  delightful  companion.  She  leads  the  reader  along,  listening  to  her  descriptions 
«ntil  he  becomes  as  familiar  with  India  as  if  he  had  been  dwelling  there  for  years." — Herald. 

SPORTING  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD ; 

OR,    DAYS   AND    NIGHTS    OF  MOOSE    HUNTING   IN   THE    PINE 

FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.     By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Royal  Artillery. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s.  bound. 

"A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some  fresher  field  than  Europe  can  afford  them.  The 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  iu  moose,  cariboo,  bears,  wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  while  the  rivers  are  teeming  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy's 
sport  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  details  which  he  has  given  us  there  is  much  to 
interest  and  amuse.  He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  patient,  skilful,  and  active,  and  relates 
his  adventures  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  enjoys  the  life."— TAe  Press. 

TRAVELS  IN  EUROPEAN  TURKEY.    BY  EDMUND 

SPENCER,  Esa.  Author  of  "Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map 
of  European  Turkey.  18s. 

ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,  A  SOUVENIR  OF   THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  op  the 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.     Second  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  Illustrations.  6s. 

A  PILGRIMAGE  INTO  DAUPHINE ;  WITH  A  VISIT 

to  the  Monastery  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  and  Anecdotes, 

Incidents,  and   Sketches  from  Twenty  Departments  of  France. 

By  the  REV.  G.  M.  MUSGRAVE,  A.M.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  agreeable  and  instructive  travelling  companion 

than  the  author  of  these  volumes.      He  has  sufficient  antiquarian,  scientific,  and  artistic 

knowledge  to  make  him  an  enlightened  observer  and  reporter,  and  a  quickness  of  discern- 

Tiient  which  detects  the  smallest  point  of  interest."— G/o6e. 

THE    HOLY    PLACES:    A  NARRATIVE    OF    TWO 

YEARS'  RESIDENCE  IN  JERUSALEM  AND  PALESTINE.  By 
HANMER  L.  DUPUIS.  With  Notes  on  the  Dispersed  Canaanite 
Tribes,  by  JOSEPH  DUPUIS,  late  British  Vice-Consul  in  Tripoli  and 
Tunis.    2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s.  bound. 
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LAKE  NGAMI;    OR    EXPLORATIONS    AND    DIS- 

COVERIBS      DURING      FoUR     YeARS'     WaNDKRINGS     IN     THE     WiLDS      OF 

South-western  Africa.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  AWDERSSON.  1  yol. 
royal  8vo.,  with  Map  and  upwards  of  50  Hlustrations,  representing  Sport- 
ing Adventures,  Subjects  of  Natural  History,  &c.  Second  Edition,  30s. 
handsomely  bound. 

"This  narrative  of  African  explorations  and  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  important 
geographical  works  that  have  lately  appeared.  It  contains  the  account  of  two  journeys 
made  between  the  years  18f)0  and  1854,  in  the  first  of  which  the  countries  of  the  Damaras 
and  the  Ovambo,  previously  scarcely  known  in  Europe,  were  explored;  and  in  the  second 
the  newly-discovered  Lake  Ngami  was  reached  by  a  route  that  had  been  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, but  which  proves  to  be  the  shortest  and  the  best.  The  work  contains  much  scientific 
and  accurate  information  as  to  the  geology,  the  scenery,  products,  and  resources  of  the 
regions  explored,  with  notices  of  the  religion,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes. 
The  continual  sporting  adventures,  and  other  remarkable  occurrences,  intermingled  with 
the  narrative  of  travel,  make  the  book  as  interesting  to  read  as  a  romance,  as,  indeed,  a 
good  book  of  travels  ought  always  to  be.  The  illustrations  by  Wolf  are  admirably  designed, 
and  most  of  them  represent  scenes  as  striking  as  any  witnessed  by  Jules  Gerard  or  Gordon 
Gumming." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mr.  Andersson  has  made  no  hackneyed  excursion  up  the  Nile  and  back  again,  but 
painful  journey,  something  between  a  pilgrimage  and  a  wild-beast  hunt,  which  might  have 
tried  the  patience  of  a  fakir  and  the  pluck  of  a  gladiator.  Such  narratives  are  agreeable 
changes  in  our  day,  and  take  hold  of  attention  like  the  old  travels.  Mr.  Andersson  is  a 
good-natured  and  cheerful  writer  j  and  his  book  may  be  read  with  as  auch  pleasure  as 
profit.  For  the  details  of  a  romantic  and  laborious  journey,— for  particulars  about  the 
ostrich,  the  hippopotamus,  the  lion,  and  the  hyaena, — for  curious  illustrations  of  savage 
life, — for  that  kind  of  interest  which  is  awakened  by  dangers  bravely,  and  by  fatigues  stoutly 
borne — readers  would  do  well  to  consult  the  book  itself.  The  printers  and  engravers  have 
done  Mr.  Andersson  justice  j  and  we  think  the  reading  public  will  go  and  do  likewise." — 
4theneeum. 

"  This  handsome  book  is  one  for  everybody  to  read.  As  a  record  of  travel,  every  page  is 
fascinating,  while  the  naturalist  and  the  geographer  \vill  be  delighted  with  the  new  facts  it 
reveals.  The  sporting  adventures  of  Mr.  Andersson,  too,  are  not  less  wonderful  than  those 
of  preceding  African  travellers.    The  plates  are  numerous  and  admirable." — The  Press, 

THE    OXONIAN    IN    NORWAY;    OR,    NOTES    OF 

Excursions  in  that  Country.  By  the  Rev  F.  METCALFE,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  revised, 
1  vol.  post  8vo.,  with  Map  and  additional  Hlustrations,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

"'The  Oxonian  in  Norway '  is  replete  with  interest,  is  written  in  an  animated  style 
and  is  one  of  those  books  which  cannot  fail  to  be  at  the  same  time  amusing  and  instructive 
Mr.  Metcalfe  visited  places  where  an  Englishman  was  a  rarity;  and  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  customs  practised  by  various  peoples,  will  welcome  his  book  for  the  accounts  of  Noi- 
wegian  manners  and  customs  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  before.  Numerous  inte- 
resting and  exciting  anecdotes,  in  connexion  with  the  author's  excursions  in  pursuit  of 
fishing  and  shooting,  pervade  throughout." — Chronicle. 

"Mr.  Metcalfe's  book  is  as  full  of  facts  and  interesting  information  as  it  can  hold,  and 
i«  Interlarded  with  racy  anecdotes.  Some  of  these  are  highly  original  and  entertaining. 
More  than  this,  it  is  a  truly  valuable  work,  containing  a  fund  of  information  on  the  statistics, 
politics,  aiid  religion  of  the  countries  v'sited." — Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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RUSSIA  AFTER  THE  WAR:  THE  NARRATIVE  OF 

A  Visit  to  that  Country  in  1856.     By  SELINA  BUNBURY.     2  vols, 
post  8vo.   21s.    4 

••We  congratulate  Miss  Bunbury  upon  having  written  a  very  entertaining  book — one 
that  has  the  merit  of  being  readable  ftom  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  author  saw  all 
that  she  could,  and  has  described  with  much  vivacity  all  she  saw  Her  book  is  full  of 
pleasant  pictures,  commencing  with  St.  Petersburg  and  its  lions,  and  ending  with  the 
coronation.     It  will  find  numerous  readers." — Daily  News. 

•'Miss  Bunbury's  vivacious  sketches  are  not  only  piquant  with  meaning  as  to  the  state 
of  society  in  Russia,  but  have  all  the  charm  and  freshness  of  first  impressions  on  an  active, 
thoughtful,  atid  observing  mind.  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work,  as  presenting  a 
very  entertaining  and  varied  panorama  of  the  route  taken  by  this  intelligent  lady,  and, 
moreover,  as  conveying  the  most  recent  information  with  regard  to  the  present  state  and 
condition  of  the  more  important  parts  of  the  Czar's  vast  territories."— Morning  Post. 

A  SUMMER  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE;  INCLUD- 

iNG  Sketches  in  Sweden,   Norway,  Finland,  the  Aland  Islands, 
Gothland,  etc.     By  SELINA  BUNBURY.     2  vols,  post  Bvo.,  21s. 

"AH  readers  of  the  works  of  lady-travellers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  favoured 
again  by  Miss  Bunbury  with  an  account  of  l.er  experience  in  Northern  Europe,  including 
much  of  the  seat  of  the  late  war— Finland,  for  example,  and  the  Aland  Isles.  The  book 
Is  a  very  welcome  contribution  to  the  reading  of  the  season." — Examiner. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A  Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a- 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c.     By  F.   GERSTAECKER.     3  vols.   31s.  6(1. 

"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayresj  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleras— a  winter  passage  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  Sau  Franc'sco 
Sacramento,  and  the  mining  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  resting  at  Honolulu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district. 
From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  through  the  interior,  and  taking  a  general 
survey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glanceat  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  the  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS:  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AND  GOLD  FIELDS.  By  F.  LANCELOT,  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor IN  THE  Australian  Colonies.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.   12s. 

A  LADY'S  VISIT    TO  THE  GOLD    DIGGINGS  OF 

AUSTRALIA.     By  MRS.  CLACY.     1  vol.     6s.    bound. 
"  The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  gold 
diggings." — Literary  Gazette. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

By  MRS.   CLACY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     12s.  bound. 
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A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY 

OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE    with  Numerous  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Adventure  during  nearly  Five  Years'  Continuous  Service  in  the  Arctic 
Regions  while  in  Search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin.    By 
ALEX.  ARMSTRONG,  M.D.,  R.N.,  late  Surgeon  and  NaturaUst  of  H.M.S. 
*  Investigator.'     1  vol.     With  Map  and  Plate,  16s. 
"This  book  is  sure  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  every  library  in  which  works  of 
discovery  and  adventure  are  to  be  met  with.     It  is  a  record  of  the  most  memorable  geo- 
graphical  discovery  of  the  present  age.     It  comes  from  one  who  has    himself  actively 
participated  in  all  the  stirring  incidents  and  exciting  scenes  it  so  ably  describes,  and  thus 
possesses  that  charm   of  freshness  and  interest  no  mere  compiler  can  ever  hope  to  obtain. 
The  stirring  passages  of  Dr.   Armstrong's   narrative  bear  ample  evidence  of  their  having 
been  written  by  an  accomplished  and  highly-educated  man,  possessed  of  quick  sensibili- 
ties, cultivated  powers,  and  a  refined  mind." — Daily  News, 

THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 

"An  excellent  book,  pervaded  by  a  healthy  enthusiasm,  novel  and  varied  in  its  incidents, 
picturesque  in  its  descriptions,  and  running  over  with  human  interest." — Sun, 

"  Mr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  these  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  wanderings  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Christian  lands,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA;  including  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and  their 
INTERCOURSE  WITH  EUROPEANS.  By  BRODIE  CRUICKSHANK,  Member 
OF  THE  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.    2  vols,  post  8vo.   21s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet  came  into  our  hands.  It 
possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  human  family  of  which 
before  we  had  no  conception." — Standard. 

THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS.  BY  ELIOT  WAR- 

BURTON.    Thirteenth  Edition.     1  vol.,  with  15  Illustrations,  6s.  hound. 

"  Independently  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with  which 
its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is  its  reverent 
and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  the 
'  Crescent  and  the  Cross' — a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sublime 
and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting  immor- 
tality in  the  annals  of  the  prophets — and  which  no  other  modern  writer  has  ever  depicted 
with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  picturesque." — Sun. 

"  In  the  mixture  of  story  with  anecdote,  information  and  impression,  it  perhaps  sur- 
passes 'Eothen.'  Innumerable  passages  of  force,  vivacity,  or  humour  are  to  be  found  iu 
this  volume."— Spec^a^or. 

TRAVELS    IN    PERSIA,     GEORGIA,    AND    KOOR- 

DISTAN,  with  Sketches  of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Caucasus.     By 

Dr.  MORITZ  WAGNER.     3  vols.,  post  8vo. 
*'  We  have  here  learning  without  pedantry,  acute  and  close  observation  without  the 
tedium  of  uninteresting  details,  the  reflections  of  a  philosopher  intermixed  with  the  pleasant 
Stories  and  grapliic  sketches  of  an  accomplished  traveller." — Literary  Gazette, 
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RULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    IN 

AMERICA.  By  the  Author  of  «' SAM  SLICK."  2  vols,  post  8vo.  2l8. 
*'  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
it  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States."— iVawa^  and  Military  Gazette. 

SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE    AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s.  bound. 

"  Since  Sam  Slick's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other  ;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They, 
consist  of  25  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventure.  In  every  one  of 
thenif  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going." — Observer. 


SAM     SLICK'S      WISE     SAWS     AND     MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  OR,  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  The  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances'  evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  that  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we_ 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Standard. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
is  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  tlie  perusal  of  these 'Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
contain  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fun." — Morning  Post. 


THE    AMERICANS    AT    HOME;     OR,    BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS,  AND    PRAIRIES.     Edited  by  the    Author  of    ''SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.    31s.  6d. 
"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Haliburton.    '  The  Americans  at  Home  * 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR.    EDITED  BY 

the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  inimitable  'Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe.  ' 
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THE  RIDES  AND  REVERIES  OF  MR.  ^SOP  SMITH. 

By  MARTIN  F.  TUPPER.     1  vol.  post  8vo.  ICs.  6(1.  bound. 

"  Mr.  Tupper's  new  work  will  do  good  service  to  his  literary  reputation.  It  combines, 
with  lucidity  and  acuteness  of  judgment,  freshness  of  fancy  and  elegance  of  8entin)ent.  la 
its  cheerful  and  instructive  pages  sound  moral  principles  are  forcibly  inculcated,  and  every- 
day truths  acquire  an  air  of  novelty,  and  are  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  by  being  expressed 
in  that  epigrammatic  language  which  so  largely  contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  author's 
former  work,  entitled  '  Proverbial  Philosophy.'" — Morning  Post. 

"These  essays  are  the  production  of  the  talented  author  of  'Proverbial  Philosophy, 
whose  former  work  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  public  favour.  They  possess  a  quaint 
originality,  and  display  considerable  knowledge  on  an  immense  variety  of  topics." — Sun. 

"  The  •  Rides  and  Reveries  '  will  a^ld  considerably  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Tupper.  The 
volume  may  serve  as  a  suitable  companion  to  his '  Proverbial  Philosophy.' " —Observer. 

A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS    ABOUT    WOMEN.     BY 

the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
trae  hearted,  and  altogether  practical." — Examiner. 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit." — Post. 

"A  very  excellent  and  thoughtful  work  by  a  writer  who  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
celebrity,  offering  to  her  own  sex  reflections  and  suggestions  on  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  book  is  written  in  a  frank  and  fearless  spirit,  earnest  in  purpose  and 
practical  in  tone." — Sun, 

PEN    AND     PENCIL    PICTURES.      BY    THOMAS 

HOOD.     Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additions.     1  vol.  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  by  the  Author,  10s.  6d.  bound. 

••  Few  will  have  seen  this  book  announced  without  having  a  wish  to  welcome  it.  By  his 
poetry  and  his  prose,  Thomas  Hood  the  Second  distinctly  announces  himself  to  be  his 
father's  son.  His  music  has  a  note  here  and  there  from  the  old  household  lullabies  to 
which  his  cradle  was  rocked.  Some  of  his  thoughts  have  the  true  family  cast.  But  his 
song  is  not  wholly  the  song  of  a  mocking-bird— his  sentiment  can  flow  in  channels  of  his 
own  J  and  his  speculations  and  his  stories  have  a  touch,  taste,  and  flavour  which  indicate 
that  Thomas  Hood's  fathers  son  may  ripen  and  rise  into  one  of  those  original  and  indi- 
vidual authors  who  brighten  the  times  in  which  they  write,  and  gladden  the  hearts  of  those 
among  whom  their  lot  is  cast." — Atheneeum. 

"  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  delightful  volume,  '  Pen  and  Pencil  Pictures,'  has 
reached  a  second  edition,   and    that  the  reception  of  the  younger  Thomas  Hood,  by  the 
public,  has  been  worthy  of  the  name  he   bears.     The  work  is  considerably  augmented  b 
passages   of  increased  maturity  and  vigour,    such   as   will   contribute  still  further    to   its 
popularity  among  the  reading  classes  of  the  public."— LiYerar?/  Gazette. 

THE   DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY  RUSSELL 

MITFORD.     Author  of"  Our  Village,"  "  Atherton,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 
"  Miss  Mitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship.      Laid  by  the  side  of    the  volume    of    dramatic  works    of   Joanna    Baillie,    these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is  well  deserved." — AthentBum. 

SONGS  OF  THE  CAVALIERS  AND  ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE  BALLADS,  c^c.      By  G.  W.  THORNBURY.      1   vol.   with 
numerous  Illustrations  by  H.  S.  Marks.    10s.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 
"  Mr.  Thornbury  has  produced  a  volume  of  songs  and  ballads    worthy    to    rank   with 
Macaulay's  or  Aytoun's  Lays." — Chronicle. 

"Those  who  love  picture,  life,  and  costume  in  song  will  here  find  what  they  loTe."— 
Athenaum. 


20         HURST   AND    BLACKETT's   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  foUovfing: — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  Philippe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  "Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar — 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  andWynyard  ghost  stories,  &c. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most  in- 
teresting  volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unafi'ected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
amusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  learning  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  *  The  Peerage.'" — Standard. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM;  OR,  NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esa.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  t—Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  the  Forger — Trials 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney-General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

"  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  incontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  have 
actually  happened." — Messenger.  ' 

NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS,  FROM  ELIZABETH  TO 

VICTORIA.     By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esa.    2  vols,  with  Illustrations, 
21s.     (Just  ready). 
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JOHN     HALIFAX,     GENTLEMAN.       NEW     AND 

Cheaper  Edition.     1  vol.     10s.  6d.   bound. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  novel.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability,  better  than  any  former  work,  we  think,  of  its  deservedly  successful 
author." — Examiner.  . 

"The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
saccess.  John  Halifiix,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  many  of  the  scenes  are  full  of  graphic  power  and  true 
pathos.  It  is  a  book  that  tew  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better."— Sco/smMn. 
"•John  Halifax'  is  one  of  the  noblest  stories  among  modern  works  of  fiction.  The 
interest  is  enthralling,  the  charactersadmirably  sustained,  and  the  moral  excellent." — Press. 

NOTHING   NEW.    BY    THE  AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN 

HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN."     2  vols.     21s. 

"Two  volumes  displaying  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax* 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post, 

"We  cordially  recommend  these  volumes.  The  same  graphic  power,  deep  pathos, 
healthful  sentiment,  and  masterly  execution,  which  place  that  beautiful  work,  '  John 
Halifax,'  among  tfce  English  classics  are  everywhere  displayed." — Chronicle. 

"The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  fully  calculated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  spell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — Johti  Bull. 

ADELE.     BY   JULIA    KAVANAGH,   AUTHOR    OF 

"  NATHALIE,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

"  '  Ad^le  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh;  it  is  a  charming  novel,  full 
of  delicate  character-painting.  The  workmanship  is  good  throughout,  and  the  interest 
kindled  in  the  first  chapter  burns  brightly  to  the  close." — Athenceum. 

"Ad&le'  is  one  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  happiest  delineations.  The  whole  work  is 
admirable  and  full  of  talent" — Literary  Gazette. 

"In  the  work  before  us  Miss  Kavanagh  has  achieved  a  decided  triumph.  The  story 
is  novel  and  interesting.  The  characters  are  vividly  drawn,  and  the  style  is  fresh  and 
attractive.  It  will,  no  doubt,  become  at  once  a  popular  favourite,  and  add  another  to  the 
list  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  successes." — Sun. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGxiRET  MAITLAND. 


LILLIESLEAF. 

Beikg  the  Con'cludino  Series  of 
"Passages  in  the  Like  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitlaxd." 

Cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  6s. 
"The  concluding  series  of  passages  in 
the  '  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland'  is, 
to  our  thinking,  superior  to  the  begin- 
ning; and  this  we  take  to  be  about  the 
most  satisfactory  compliment  we  can  pay 
the  authoress.  There  is  a  vein  of  simple 
good  sense  and  pious  feeling  running 
throughout,  for  which  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  the  better." — Atheiueum. 

THE  DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  3  VOlS. 

"The  author  writes  with  her  usual  fine 
capacity  for  the  picturesque,  and  her  in- 
variable good  sense,  good  feeling,  and 
good  taste.  No  part  of  the  narrative  is 
uointerestiDg."— .4<Ae»«M»». 


ORPHANS. 

1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

"An  exquisitely  beautiful  story — a  book 
that  no  woman  will  read  without  feeling 
ner  heart  warm  to  the  author." — National 
Magazine. 

'■  The  author  of  '  Orphans '  is  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  of  fiction  in  the  present 
day,  and  beyond  this,  and  far  better,  is 
one  of  those  who  always  seek  to  inculcate 
religious  impression  and  moral  action  by 
all  her  literary  efforts.  This 'excellent 
purpose  pen-ades  every  page  of  this  in- 
teresting tale."— ^Ues  eiiger. 

MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A  8TORT  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATIOIT . 

HARRY  MUIR. 

Second  Edition.    3  vols. 

ADAM    GRAEME, 

OF  MOSS  GRAY.'    3  vols. 
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THE  ONLY  CHILD. 

By  Ladv  Scott.    2  v. 
"  Lady  Scott's  novels  are  always  full  of 
vivacity   and  keen  observation,  and    this 
story,  is  fully  distinguished  by  the  same 
characteristics." — Johii  Bull. 

A  LOVEE'S  aUARREL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Cousin  Geoffrey.  3  v. 
"  Tne  of  those  fascinating  tales  which 
the  reader  cannot  put  down  half  read. 
The  interest  is  aroused  in  the  first  chapte  , 
and  admirably  sustained  throughout.  The 
plot  is  well  conceived  and  well  developed. 
The  incidents  are  picturesque  and  ef- 
fective. The  characters  are  distinct  and 
well  marked."— Morning  Chronicle. 

COUSIN  HARRY. 

By  Me5.  Grky.   Author  of  "The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,"  &c.    3  vols. 
"There    is    an    originality    and    power 
about  the  whole  novel  that  rank  it  with 
Mrs.  Grey's  best  stories." — John  Bull. 

A  WILL  AND  A  WAY. 

By  the   Hon.  Henry   Coke,   Author  of 

"High  AND  Low,"  &c.    2  vols. 

"A  very  interesting  no\e\.''— Observer. 

THE  LADY  OF  GLYNNE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret  and  Her 
Bridesmaids."    3  vols. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  both  ex- 
cellent  and  charming  in  this   book." — 
AthencBum 

MORALS  OF  MAYFAIR. 

Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

••  This  is  a  good  novel.  There  are  fresh- 
ness and  talent  in  the  hook."— Lit.  Gaz. 

"A  very  capital  novel.  There  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  society,  with  con- 
siderable cleverness  in  depicting  it."— 
Spectato'>'. 

COURT    SECRETS. 

By  Mrs.  Thomson.    3  vols. 
"  A  fascinating  story.— JoAra  Bull. 

THE   SaUIRE   OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

.  By  "Scrutator." 
Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  3  vols. 

A    WOMAN'S    STORY. 

By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    3  vols. 

"  « A  Woman's  Story  '  is  interesting.  It 
is  well  written,  and  quite  equal  to  any  of 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  works."— .4^Aen«Mm. 

LIFE  AND  ITS  REALITIES. 

By  Lady  Chatterton.    3  vols. 
"  A  noveloflofty  purpose,  of  great  power, 
and  admirable  sentiment."— OAseruer. 


THE  TWO  BROTHERS. 

By  the  Author  of  *'The   Discipline  of 
Life,"  &c.  3  vols. 

HECKINGTON. 

By  Mrs.   Gore.      3    vols. 

VIOLET  BANK, 

and    Its    Inmates.      3  vols. 

DARK  AND  FAIR. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Rockingham."  3  T. 
"  The  author  of  '  Rockingham  '  has  sur- 
passed himself  in  '  Dark  and  Fair.'  The 
characters  are  distinctly  drawn.  The  story 
is  simple  and  spiritedly  told.  The  dia- 
logue is  smart,  natural,  full  of  character. 
In  short.  "Dark  and  Fair'  takes  its  place 
among  the  cleverest  novels  of  the  season. 
It  is  the  cream  of  light  literature,  grace- 
ful, brilliant,  and  continuously  interest- 
ing."—G/o6e. 

A  LIFE'S  LESSONS. 

By  Mbs.  Gore.    3  vols. 

"'A  Life's  Lessons'  is  told  in  Mrs. 
Gore's  best  style.  She  showers  wit, 
grace,  and  learning  through  the  pages 
with  her  usual  felicity." — Daily  News. 

CUTHBERT  ST.  ELME,  M.P.; 

Or,  passages  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 

A  POLITICIAN.    3  vols. 
"A  book  to  be  read,  and  decidedly  one 
of  *  the  novels  '  of  the  day." — Press. 

FASHIONABLE   LIFE; 

Or,  PARIS  AND  LONDON. 
By  Mrs.  Trollope.    3  v. 
"The  book  has  among  its  merits  the 
invaluable  one  of  being  thoroughly  read- 
able."— Examiner. 

GERTRUDE; 

Or,  family  pride. 
By  Mrs.  Trollope.     3  vols. 
"  The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  Mrs.  Trollope's  high  reputation   as  a 
novelist." — Post. 

DARIEN; 

Oe,  the  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

By  Eliot  Warburton, 

Author  of    "The  Crescent    and    th« 

Cross."      New    and    Cheaper   Edition. 

1  vol.  6s.    (Just  Ready.) 

SEYMOUR 
AND   HIS   FRIENDS. 

By    the  Author  of  "The  Secret   Mar- 
riage."   3  vols. 
"The    story    is    full    of    interest    and 
passion." — Herald. 
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RACHEL    GRAY. 

By  Ji7i,iA  Kavanaoh, 
Author  of  "Nathalie,"  &c.  1vol. 
"Rachel  Gray  is  a  charming  and  touch- 
ing story,  narrated  with  grace  and  skill. 
No  one  can  read  the  story  and  not  feel 
a  good  influence  from  it.  The  characters 
are  vigorously  sketched,  and  have  a  life- 
like reality  about  them.  We  heartily  re- 
commend this  story,  and  shall  rejoice 
when  Rliss  Kavanagh  will  give  us  an- 
other equally  good." — AthencBum. 

THE  ROSE  OF  ASHURST. 

By  Author  of  Emilia  Wy.vdham.  3  vols, 
"  This  story  inevitably  pleases,  because 
a  clever  and  right-minded  woman  seems 
to  have  really  put  her  heart  into  the 
telling  of  it." — Examiner. 

EDGAR  BARDON. 

By  \V.  Knighton,  M.A.    3  vols. 

"The  story  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
author's  reputation.  It  is  full  of  exciting 
incidents,  romantic  situations,  and 
graphic  descriptions." — Post. 

ROSA  GREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Anne  Dysart.    3  v. 

"  The  characters  are  well  delineated, 
the  story  is  lucidly  told,  and  the  conver- 
sations are  spirited,  and  impressed  with 
the  individuality  of  the  speakers.  Alto- 
gether  the  work  is  a  success." — Daily 
News. 

ISABEL; 

THE  YOUNG  WIFE,  AND  THE  OLD 

LOVE. 

By  J  C.  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "Crbwb 

Rise."    3  vols. 

WILDFLOWER. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  House  of  El- 
more." 3  vols. 
"One  of  the  best  novels  it  has  lately 
been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  The  plot 
is  ingenious  and  novel,  and  the  characters 
are  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand." — 
Press. 

MARRIED  FOR  LOVE. 

By  Author  of  "Cousin  Geoffrey."  3  t. 

" '  Married  for  Love  '  is  as  full  of  lively 
sketches,  smart  writing,  and  strongly- 
drawn  character  as  '  Cousin  Geoffrey,'  and 
the  story  is  of  a  more  exciting  and  moving 
nature." — Globe. 

ARTHUR  BRANDON. 

2  vols. 
"'Arthur  Brandon'  abounds  in  free, 
vigorous  sketches,  both  of  life  and  scenery, 
which  are  dashed  oflf  with  a  freshness  and 
vitality  which  the  reader  will  feel  to  be 
charming.  The  pictures  of  Rome  and  of 
artist-life  in  Rome  are  especially  good." — 
Athencettm. 


MARGARET 
AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Woman's  Devotion.'' 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search 
of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work. 
There  are  a  tieshnt-ss  and  an  originality 
about  it  quite  charming,  and  there  isa 
certain  nobleness  in  the  treatment,  both 
of  sentiment  and  incident,  which  is  not 
often  found." — Athenceum. 

THE  YOUNG  LORD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Disciflinb  of 
Life,"  &c.    2  vols. 

"  This  new  novel  by  Lady  Emily  Pon- 
sonby  is  interesting  as  a  story,  and  still 
more  to  be  commended  for  the  profitable 
lessons  it  inculcates." — Lit.  Gaz. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ELMORE; 

a  family  history.    3  vols. 

"A  splendid  production.  The  story, 
conceived  with  great  skill,  is  worked  out 
in  a  succession  of  powerful  portraitures, 
and  of  soul-stirring  scenes." — John  Buli. 

TRUE  TO  NATURK 

2  vols.  21s. 
"The  reader  will  beat  no  loss  for  amuse- 
ment in  perusing  'True  to  Nature.'  It 
has  to  recommend  it  an  agreeable  style, 
and  some  striking  events  and  exciting 
scenes  that  are  replete  with  vigour  and 
vivacity."— S«n. 

MARGUERITE'S  LEGACY.  - 

By  Mrs.  T.  F.  Steward.  3  vols. 
"  Rarely   have  we    met   with    a     more 
interesting  book  than  this.     The  story  is 
of  a  most  thrilling  description." — Chron. 

THE  SORROWS  OP 
GENTILITY. 

By  Miss  Jevvsbury.    2  vols. 
"A  remarkably  good  novel." — Examiner. 

OUR  OWN  STORY. 

By  Selina  Bunbury. 
Author  of  "  Life  in  Sweden."  3  vols. 

"A  work  of  unquestionable  genius.  The 
story  is  full  of  interest."— C/ironjc/e. 

MR.  ARLE. 

2  vols. 
"'  Mr.  Arle  '  is  a  work  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  we  are  offering  it  no  light 
tribute  when  we  say  that,  in  style  and 
conception,  it  reminds  us  of  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell."— Jo/i«  Bull. 

THE   NEXT   DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Mrs.  Gascoionk.     Author  of  **  Tbmp- 
TATioN,  &c.    3  vols. 


THE   ARMY   AND   THE   NAVY. 


COLBUEN'S  UNITED    SERVICE  MAGAZINE,  AND 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL.     Published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  pro- 
fessions for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Independently  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  subjects,  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Incidents,  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  number  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service.  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navys  General  Orders,  Circulars, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  month. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

**  This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by 
a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers 
and  seamen." — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  '  United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.'  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
with  the  greatest  diligence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  oflBicers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
•  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses  that  attach- 
ment to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  its  naval  and 
military  resources." — Sim. 

*'  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 
men." — Morning  Herald. 

•*  To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Semce,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  and 
fashions,  the  movements  and  adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodical 
is  indispensable.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts  and  criticisms — narratives  of  past  experience,  and 
fictions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true — tables  and  returns — new  inventions  and  new 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy — correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence — and 
sundry  unclaimed  matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contribute 
more  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  useful  information." — Atlas. 
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